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velop Auto PI 


You may be passing up an important premium source 
in the Automobile Physical Damage field! 

North America’s ABC Plan with its unique credit 
card is just what you need to help develop this business, 

As a North America Agent, you can use this im- 
portant sales tool to bring your preferred policyholders 
and local banks together in a simple, convenient plan 
for financing the purchase of automobiles. 


Your customers benefit by being able to buy on a 
cash basis... by controlling their own insurance lo- 
rally... and from the saving usually possible through 
local bank financing. 


The ABC Plan is another “Plus Value” that comes 
from representing the North America Companies. It is 


lS 


ysical Damage business 


an example of the business-producing imagination that 
is always at your command as a North America Agent.. 


There are many other advantages of being associ- 
ated with this pioneering insurance group. Write, tele- 
phone or see the manager of the nearest North America 
Service Office. 


1 NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
® Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection — serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 

















THE 


South Carolina Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $2,000,000 








PALMETTO BLDG., COLUMBIA, S. C.—111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THESE FACILITIES ... 


For producers’ convenience we maintain 
special Underwriting and Service Departments 
which keep in close touch at all times with condi- 
tions affecting Fire, Automobile, Ocean & Inland 
Marine, and all Kindred Lines. 


These Specialized Facilities enable our pro- 
ducers to take care of their clients’ most modern 
insurance needs. Fullest inquiries about and use 
of them are invited. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








LIFE INSURANCE 
— STOCKS 


are our specialty 
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WALTER C. GOREY CO. 


BEST’S STOCK INDEX 


33 38 35 36 37 36 30 WO Mi N22 4S WR HS 6 47 4B 49 60 5) 52 83 


~~ 1953-4 ~~ 1954 
30 Fire 90 30 Fire 90 
& Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 


198.6 209.5 214.0 207.1 
February 28 ..... 194.7 203.1 220.7 207.7 
March 3/ ....... 192.8 200.8 
187.6 195.5 
187.8 194.9 
FD niokwcise 182.1 191.7 
ee a 188.2 196.6 
August 31 185.9 185.2 
September 30 ... 188.9 185.4 
October 31 195.5 194.9 
November 30 .... 207.6 196.6 
December 31 .... 208.5 197.0 


The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined 
The 90 stocks and the $0 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 


BUILDING COST INDEX 


33 34 35 36 37 38 30 40 Wi M2 4S BH 4S M6 ON? 4G HO GO 6) 82 53 


Avg. Jan. Avg. Jan. 

1939 1954 1939 1954 
Boston 210 587 Minneapolis 202 545 
New York 219 623 Kansas City 209 551 
Buffalo 205 613 St. Louis 208 576 
Baltimore 198 594 Atlanta 186 641 
Philadelphia 581 Dallas 171 532 
Pittsburgh 582 New Orleans 194 599 
Cincinnati 564 Denver 195 517 
Cleveland 585 Seattle 196 567 
Chicago 541 San Francisco 183 522 
Indianapolis 598 Los Angeles 167 550 
Detroit 616 —_ 
Milwaukee 609 National Average 200 584 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not include 
building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 

and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished through courtesy American Appraisal Co. 
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Bid Prices 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


High 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ........ 14 
Aetna Insurance Company ................ 5014 
Agricultural Insurance Company ......... 31% 
American Automobile Insurance Company. 52% 
American Equitable Assurance Company .. 32% 
American Insurance Company ............ 27% 
American Re-Insurance Company ......... 21% 
American Surety Company ................ 6314 
Automobile Insurance Company ........... 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company .. 59 
Boston Insurance Company ............... 3s 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ....... 24% 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 110 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 77% 
Employers Group Associates .............. 56% 
Employers Reinsurance Company ......... 53% 
Federal Insurance Company .............. 32 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Md. ....... 109 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. ....... 81 
Fire Association of Phila. (old) .......... 75% 
Fire Association of Phila. (new) (a) ...... 47% 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co, (new) (b).. 57 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. (old) ...... 71 
Firemen’s Insurance Co.—Newark ........ 28% 
General Reinsurance Corporation ......... 45% 
Glens Falls Insurance Company ........... Hy 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... 16 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company ..... 37 
Great American Insurance Company ...... 33% 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 41% 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 185 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. .... 51 
Home Insurance Company ............60+. 41% 
Insurance Company of N,. A. .........200+. o4 
Jersey Insurance Co. of N. Y. ..........6:. 36% 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins, Co. ...... 22 
Maryland Casualty Company .............. 31 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Company .. 25% 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company ...... 4514 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Ins. Co. .......... 10% 
National Casualty Company .............. 2814 
National Fire Insurance Company ........ 83 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. ........ 4614 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 48% 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co, ....... 45% 
New York Fire Insurance Co. ...........-. 24% 
Northern Insurance Company (new) (c€) .. 53% 
Northern Insurance Company (old) ....... 01% 
North River Insurance Company ......... 30% 
Northeastern Insurance Co.—Hart. ....... 8% 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. ..... 65 
Ohio Casualty Company ..........60..0005 67 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co.’ ..........esee0% 854 
Pacific Indemnity Company ............... 7 
Peerless Casualty Company ............... 18% 
Phoenix Insurance Company ..............- 104 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. .......... 20% 
Providence Washington Ins, Co., Pfd. ..... 48 
Reinsurance Corporation of N. Y. ......... 9 
Republic Insurance Co.—Texas ........... 51% 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .......... 36% 
Seaboard Surety Company .............+.> 441, 
Security Insurance Co. of N. H. ..........- 361% 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ........ nowy 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. .......... 5O% 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. ............. 70% 
U. 8. Fire Insurance Company ............ 43 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. ........... 28% 

LIFE COMPANIES 

Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 107 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ......... i 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ......... 7 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. ......... 273 
Continental Assurance Company .......... 141 
Franklin Life Insurance Company ........ Oy, 
Gulf Life Insurance Company ........... , 241, 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. (old) .... S&ILQ 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. (new) (d) 66 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company ..... 710 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. ...... sc. On 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ........ sé 77% 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 224 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 0 


National Life & Accident Ins. Co. (new) (e¢) My 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. (old) ... 60% 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company .... 44 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 990 
U. S. Life Insurance Company ............ 6714 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. ............ 29 


(a) After sale of new shares, 
(c) After 10% stock dividend. 
(e) After 25% stock dividend. 


For March, 1954 


1954 Range 


Feb. 


Low 26, 1954 


134 
56 
30 
4714 
28% 
26% 
19 
59% 
79 


BA, 
3314 
231% 
96% 
72% 
50% 
49% 
30 
105% 
76% 
6214 
431% 
5614 
66% 
27% 
40 
62% 
14% 
331% 
3214 
39 
174% 


mo 
ve 
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61 
33 
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Ho 
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72% 

268 

135 
oR, 


oo” 


4 
710 


os 
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74" 
219 

wm 

DAL, 


900 
a) 
28 


(b) After 20% stock dividend. 
(d) After 33%% stock dividend. 











Know the facts 
about the insured’s 


property values 


@ An insurance program is only as 


sound as its basic foundations. 


Make sure your client has the 
valuation facts for proper cover- ' 
age whicke™make his insurance 


an investment — not a gamble. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN»vPRINCIPAL CITIES 


























EUREKA 
CASUALTY 


COMPANY 


OFFERING: 


\|| AUTOMOBILE 
(Full Coverage) 


GENERAL LIABILITY 








BURGLARY 
PLATE GLASS 


By Seep Service Any 
|| Risk. 


Small Enough—to Know Each 
Agent. 






































































































WORKMENS COMPENSATION 













































= Philadelphia 4, Penna. 


7 EASY, EXTRA PROFITS ARE YOURS WHEN YOU 
WRITE MARKEL TRUCK AND BUS INSURANCE 
You're in high gear all the time when you present the 


- Markel Plan to your bus and truck contacts. You're 
never bogged down with details and irritating follow- 


through operations. 


& 
You open... Markel takes over completely. 
pro ‘ i S No technical experience is necessary. All you do is pre- 


sent facts, light a spark of interest ... then sit back and 


reap the extra profits year after year. 


Records prove that Markel assured’s show a higher ratio 
of automatic renewals. And they’re good prospects for 
other types of insurance. 


: Cee eeeereeerececers Don’t let this easy business pass you by Sit down now, 
> MARKEL SERVICE, INC. Richmond, Va., Dept. B3 fill in the coupon and start speeding up YOUR income. 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this 
kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me 
at once all the details on Markel Service and 


the 10-Point Plan to Profits. r| =PARKEL SERVICE INC. 

Name WOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

Py ee Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, Inc. The largest stock company 
City. Zone State in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
“Eliminates The Catse to Eliminate The Accident” 


No risk too small—single unit or fleet size operation 
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The Dinkler Plaza 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Insurance company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 


in Atlanta * The Dinkler Plaza 
in Birmingham ¢ The Dinkler Tutwiler 
| ‘in Montgomery ° The Dinkler-Jefterson Davis | 
in New Orleans ° The St. Charles 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson 
CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 

















CARLING DINKLER, , R., VP. & Gen. Mgr. 














Handiest Location 
in PITTSBURGH 


Ho el PY tts urgh OF ci 
PITTSBURGH 


Diamond Street below er 


- 
\ 
\ 








Right in the heart 
of the Golden Triangle 


Make the Pittsburgher your stopping place on 
every trip. Business or pleasure, it’s your best 
\ address in town... easily reached from major 
highways. 400 outside rooms, radio and TV at 
no extra charge, bath and circulating ice water. 
Air conditioned dining rooms, function rooms, 


d sleepi . fi fy 
and sleeping rooms 2 fnott Ffote/ 


: Garage service. 
S ATlantic 1-6970 SEPH F, DUDDY, MANAGER 
RK 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA 
Pioneer Auto Ins. Co. 


Licensed 

ede abiee raters es Montgomery, Ala. 
Admitted 

Cimarron Ins. Co., Kan. 

Highway Casualty Co. 

Marquette Casualty Co. ............000. New Orleans, La. 

Safeco Ins. Co. of America Seattle, Wash. 


ARIZONA Admitted 
Car and General Ins. Corp., Ltd. 
Marathon Ins. Co. 


ARIXANSAS 


Trans-Pacific Ins. Co. 


COLORADO Licensed 
Colorado Farm Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


GEORGIA Admitted 
American Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Charleston, S. C. 
Cimarron Ins. Co., Inc. Cimarron, Kan. 
ESE OSE 9 ARE, RCE aR Hee Rese Knoxville, Tenn. 
Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Fort Worth, Texas 
Serco ae. to. Of America . occ ccccscscccce Seattle, Wash. 


KANSAS Admitted 
Safeco Ins. Co. of America 

Examined 

Faqmete Tike tee CO... 266. Biel cs Hutchinson, Kan. 

Farmers Union Mutual Ins. Co. ..............Salina, Kan. 

PE SERS EM, kn ob sa kag egnaspncnes kpe> Salina, oa 

Republic Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Kansas City, K can. 


KENTUCKY 
Preferred Ins. Co. 


LOUISIANA Admitted 
Farmers Insurance Exchange ............ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Independence Life and Accident Ins. Co. . Louisville, Ky. 


MARYLAND Admitted 
see Be. - CO. OF AMRTICR. circ cceccecccses Seattle, 
MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
Cambridge Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Andover, Mass. 
Merrimack Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........../ Andover, Mass. 


MINNESOTA Admitted 
Cioaevon: i8. Co., Pat. .immawsvv ier evien se Cimarron, Kan. 
Safeco Ins. Co. of Amerita ... 26.0. cesses: Seattle, Wash. 
Transport Indemnity Co. ........e.eeees Los Angeles, Cal. 
MISSOURI Incorporated 
Drew Semeere 16. Cy. «6.0 cncy owes cease Kansas City, Mo. 
NEW YORK 
Safeco Ins. 


Cimarron, 


Eng. 
Texas 


iehasapeaeen London, 
Dallas, 


Admitted 


PS tr ere a Phoenix, Ariz. 


waniviata Denver, Colo. 


, Wash. 


Admitted 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wash. 


Admitted 
Be ea ee ee Seattle, 
Examined 
Cole Camtilty C6. i565 cick tn teesct New York, N. Y. 
Frontier Co-operative Fire Ins. Assn. of Niagara Co. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Lloyds, New York New York, N. Y 
Merchants Indemnity Corp. Ei 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp., Ltd. London, Eng. 
Oneida Co. Grange Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. 


Westernville, N. Y. 


Wash. 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Farmers Insurance Exchange ............ Los Angeles, Cal. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
South Carolina Ins. Co. 
OHIO Admitted 
Agpericen “Laverty ins... CO. 6.3. Sec cec cece Birmingham, Ala. 
‘Transport Tndemmnity Co. oo. occ ccicasecies Los Angeles, Cal. 
Examined 
Cleveland Insurance Exchange Cleveland, Ohio 
Mansfield Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Mansfield, Ohio 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co. ..Cincinnati, Ohio 


Admitted 


So SNweedeudesee vas Columbia, S. C. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Harry Hazard says ... Increased profits from additional 
business are right in your own files...and easy to get— 
with the American Family Protection Plan 














Profitable additional business is ia your cwn files. You can 


locate it easily by reviewing your customers’ accounts. To help you 
The American has developed The American Family Protection Plan. 


With this plan, you can show your present clients (who are your best 


prospects) a clear picture of their complete insurance needs. 


Here is a program of sound account selling that will work profitably 


for you while providing complete protection for your clients. 


American [uowrance (jr0up 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 


For March, 1954 
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THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations, Dept. 8 


15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


I would like to know more about making in- 
creased profits from existing personal accounts. 
Name— _— - — 
Company —_——$§,$§. $$$ 
Mies ——__ ” 
City [SSS 























the case of the Broker who 


BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1845 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 


WROTE POETRY 


It was pretty corny stuff for the 
most part, but even his masterpiece, 


“Roses are red 
Violets are blue 
I got insurance 


Can I seli some to you?” 


failed to bring much response. 

In fact, the only prospect he heard from 
was already a client —asking that all his 
present policies be cancelled immediately. 


There’s no clear-cut record as to how 

this budding Longfellow happened to get 
in touch with our General Agent. 

And, of course, it really doesn’t matter. 
The important thing 1s this: 

Heartbroken over his literary fiasco, 

he decided to lay aside his pen forever, 
add Mutual Benefit Life to his regular 

fire and casualty lines, and use the 
promotional material provided to him 
without cost. He tried our Reply-O letters, 
Salesbuilder Kits, and the ideas 

he found in “Cases,” Mutual Benefit Life’s 
helpful mailing piece for brokers. Guess 
what? He’s so busy selling life insurance 
these days that he has no time 

for even thinking about poetry. 


All this, of course, doesn’t mean that 
we scoff at poetry. To prove it we've just 
penned a little gem ourselves, 
"Roses are red 
Violets are blue 
The Mutual Benefit General Agent 
Wants to hear from you.” 
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*** Once each vear some of the chief executives of 
insurance companies comment on the condition of 
business generally and their own fields of insurance in 
particular in their annual reports to stockholders. With 
the thought that many of our readers do not have ready 
access to these comments, we present, beginning on 
page 14, selected paragraphs from a number of such 
reports. Additional Executive Comments in April, 


**k* Although the primary social and economic problem 
of this automobile age is to reduce motor vehicle acci- 
dents, there is an important collateral problem which has 
long baffled lawmakers and the insurance industry 
that of the uncompensated accident victim. This prob- 
lem is complex and has many ramifications as discussed 
in Compulsory Auto Insurance on page 18. 


**k* Some industries may be considered as based on 
yesterday and some on today while, considered in this 
light, insurance is A “Tomorrow” Industry. In a pro- 
vocative article on page 21 are some pertinent comments, 
ranging from competition to tax equality and package 
policies, on the industry’s own tomorrow. 


**xk Every conscientious insurance man has been dis- 
turbed by the examples of underinsurance or non-insur- 
ance he sees around him. He is aware of the damage 
done to all agents when there is a loss which is either 
not covered at all or covered improperly or inadequately. 
The article Jt Might Have Been on page 25 shows that 
this may be the fault of either the insured or the agent 
or perhaps both. 


**x* Insurance men have known in general terms of 
the work of the Insurance Industry Committee on 
Motor Vehicle Accidents in helping New York state 
communities to reduce traffic accident fatalities and 
injuries. However, it has been a stated policy of the 
committee to avoid public credit for its work and allow 
the credit to go to the administrations and police and 
safety forces of the twenty-seven cities which have 
accepted its aid. A Safety Case History on page 29 is, 
then, the first detailed report of the committees method 
of operation which has been released for publication. 


For March, 1954 





MARCH, 1954 


*** Probably nothing, including sales ability, is as 
important to an agency, in the long run, as Good 
Management. Managerial ability and system can mean 
as much as 25% greater net profit to an agency. On 
page 37 is an analysis of some of the factors which go 
to make up the most profitable direction of an agency 
and some suggestions relating to these factors. 
*** The appraisal of values for insurance purposes 
may be made by an appraisal company, by an outside 
contractor, by an insurance carrier or by the insured’s 
engineers or accounting department. In any event cer- 
tain fundamentals must be observed. These are dis 
cussed in the consideration of Appraisal Techniques on 
page 41. 
*** Only about two per cent of our so-called industrial 
accidents are really accidents, that is, chance occur- 
rences. The other ninety-eight per cent are caused by 
human failures and are thus, at least theoretically, 
preventable. On page 45 the function of Cooperation 
on the part of employees is considered in the prevention 
of industrial accidents. 
*** A salesman writes letters every day as part of his 
job; letters to his sales manager, to his customers or 
to people or firms he wants to be his customers. On 
page 55 a salesman tells how his real success began 
when he started to write letters that didn’t have to be 
written. He calls it Business Letter Magic. 
*** Just about a year ago we published an article called 
“The Adjuster’s Best Friend” which dealt with signed 
statements and which proved of interest to a good 
number of our readers. The same author has now 
devoted his attention to adjuster’s reports, He tells, 
on page 59, what these reports must include and what 
they should omit te receive Merited Recognition. 
*** Tt has been said that over fifty issues relating 
to theories of action, doctrines, or defenses may exist 
in a single case involving a collision between two 
automobiles each carrying a passenger. This indicates 
the difficulty of predicting, with any degree of accuracy, 
the outcome of a case as to liability or damages. On 
page 63 are related some of the practical difficulties 
faced by The Casualty Claimant today in his search for 
justice and the alternative solutions to these difficulties. 
*** For a number of years insurance underwriters 
have been seriously concerned about the mounting losses 
under hospital expense coverages. Many factors have 
been involved including the change in peoples’ attitude, 
the shortage of doctors and the new techniques of 
medical care. Similarly, a number of remedies, from 
the standpoint of insurance problems, have been sug- 
gested. One of these which is becoming more widely 
discussed is the use of The Deductible Feature in the 
policy. On page 105 are outlined the questions one com 
pany put before itself, the answers it decided upon and 
the experience it has had with this feature in its policies 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 8 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
Allen and East Pennsboro Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Cumberland Valley Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 


Shippensburg, Pa. 

Mendon Grange Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Smithton, Pa. 

Stock Ins. Co. of the Green Tree Philadelphia, Pa. 

Union Mutual Ins. Co. of Westmoreland Co. Greensburg, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND Examined 

Agousctan Toa, Co.. ...... ds ccaeueiee se Providence, R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
American Liberty Ins, Co. .:..ccscseccses Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Detroit Fire and Marine Ins. Co, ............ Detroit, Mich. 


VIRGINIA Admitted 

American Liberty Ins. Co. ...........00. Birmingham, Ala. 

TW DUS POS GA 56% cos nae so aechceess Charlotte, N. C. 

Worcester Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Worcester, Mass. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 

American TBusikers: Ip. Go. . hciiccekscccovccess Miami, Fla. 
WISCONSIN Admitted 

COUCH PG B08 COP. o.oo 6eoecescee ee New York, N. Y. 

Farmers Insurance Exchange ............ Los Angeles, Cal. 

Fire Insurance Exchange .............08- Los Angeles, Cal. 
ALBERTA Admitted 

Bhotit tng: Ce: alcbexsasacdevents devay ace Montreal, Que. 
MANITOBA Admitted 

American National Fire Ins. Co. ........ New York, N. Y. 
NOVA SCOTIA Admitted 

American National Fire Ins. Co. ........ New York, N. Y. 
ONTARIO Admitted 

State Farm Fire and Casualty Co. ........ Bloomington, III. 
QUEBEC Admitted 

American National Fire Ins. Co. ........ New York, N. Y. 
SASKATCHEWAN Admitted 

American National Fire Ins. Co. ........ New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Commerce Ins. Co. ......ccsccccses Toronto, Ont. 
ee Ra is Ca a Se ee a See ewe Montreal, Que. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


MARCH 


Insurance Brokers Association of New York State, annual 
meeting, New York City. 


National Association of Insurance Agents, Midwest Terri- 
torial Conference, Louisville. 


Alabama Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Admiral Semmes Hotel, Mobile. 


Transportation Insurance Rating Bureau, underwriting con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


National Association of Insurance Agents, Southern Terri- 
torial Conference, Biloxi, Mississippi. 


Florida Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach. 


National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, mid-year, 
Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach. 


APRIL 


New Jersey Agents, mid-year, Berkeley-Cartere: Hotel, 
Asbury Park. 


New York ‘ssociation of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Swracuse Hotel, Syracuse. 


National Association of Insurance Agents, Eastern Terri- 
torial Conference, Sheraton Plaza, Boston. 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners, subcom- 
mittees, Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


Mississippi Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, an- 
nual meeting, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park. 
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WHEN FIRE FLARES 


on Foreign Soil 


‘herever American goods or property are located stock insurance companies. 
yroad, companies of the American Foreign Insurance 
ssociation can provide protection that conforms to 
cal laws, insurance regulations and requirements. 


@ He can expect prompt, fair claims settlement at 
home or abroad. 

@ He has familiar, American-type insurance, 

For AFIA is in constant touch with its world-wide 
fices and agencies—over 500 in number—continually 
thering pertinent information which may be vital to 
e financial security of your client’s business. 


Why not investigate firms in your area which might 
have overseas operations? You can handle their foreign 
insurance needs as easily as their domestic risks. It’s 
a simple, sound way to build business and prestige for 
When fire strikes, your client will want the feeling of your agency. 


curity that comes with knowing that: Contact our nearest office for full information on 


His protection is backed by sound American capital any specific risk. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 WILLIAM STREET + NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE . .. INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
DALLAS OFFICE .....ccccccccees MERCANTILE BANK BUILDING, 106 SO. ERVAY STREET, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE... PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING, 523 W. 6th STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
SAN PRANCISCO OFFICE 2 ccc cccccccecscecccscsccoce 98 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
WASHINGTON OFFICE ..........44- WOODWARD BUILDING, 733 Lith STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C, 


TWENTY-FOUR AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 





His annual report is the one 

hundredth to be made to our 
stockholders. The original charter 
was secured on May 31, 1854, and 
business commenced in June, 

This past year is a good example 
of the constant exposure to catas- 
trophe in some form which is in- 
herent in the property insurance 
business. The record of insurance 
during the past thirty to forty years 
has perhaps led some people to be- 
lieve that the business is an accumu- 
lation of capital with few problems 
and an easy formula for profit. 
Nothing could be wider of the mark. 
Ours is a complex business of sup- 
plying protection to the interest of 
ownership and use of property. The 
protection afforded is continuous 
day and night through the life of the 
contract, and it is constantly exposed 
to catastrophe. Sound insurance is 
vital to our economy. In the one 
hundred years we have weathered 
some mighty big losses, such as the 
great fires of Chicago, Boston, Balti- 
more, and San Francisco. They are 
being dwarfed hy the huge values 
involved in wind and fire losses to- 
day. Even some of the automobile 
liability judgments handed down to- 
day would have seemed catastrophic 
to insurance companies fifty years 
ago. So far it has been our experi- 
ence to survive each trial and grow 
even stronger. 

Through the accumulated funds in 
our reserves and capital accounts 
we have invested in the basic in- 
dustries of this country and Canada, 
We have likewise given substantial 
support to our federal, state, and 
municipal governments through the 
purchase of their bonds. In this 
way our funds are doing a double 
duty. While available as a reserve 
against the unearned portion of the 
premium and to meet unusual con- 
tingencies, they are at the same time 
helping to maintain the economy in 
a land of free men. This fact is 
seldom appreciated by the general 


public. The business of insurance 
through its protection to policy- 
holders and through its investments 
serves the nation and its citizens 
well. Thus each shareholder has 
good reason to feel that in a com- 
pany like this one he is not only 
provided with a fair return but is 
making a constructive investment 
in our national welfare. We write 
insurance today on nearly every- 
thing, except life. It is our belief 


that your interests are adequately 
safeguarded and will continue to be 
nurtured successfully as in the past. 


Our volume of fire and allied 
premiums increased which in view 
of rate reductions represents a con- 
siderable effort by our producing 
forces in obtaining new business. 
For the past year or two the fire less 
ratio has been rising. This is partly 
due to rate decreases effected in 
several states during the past two 
years based on previous good ex- 
perience and partly to an increase 
in property destruction, 

Extended coverage, which in- 
cludes several perils, is added to the 
fire policy by endorsement or in- 
cluded as a separate part ot the 
form. Because of its importance we 
keep the record separate, and thus 
it is not included in the results for 
fire and allied lines. This year ex- 
tended coverage experience was 
poor on account of wind and hail, 
two of the perils named in the en- 
dorsement. Although extended cov- 
erage rates have been increased in 
several of the states, the five-year 
average experience in nearly half of 
them continues to show a red figure 
for the class in the industry’s results 
as a whole, 

The average annual storm damage 
from tornadoes in the United States 
has been $14,000,000 since 1916. 
In 1953 it was nearly $200,000,000. 
Deaths this year due to these storms 
were 468, against an average of 
222. There were 506 tornadoes of- 
ficially recorded in the United States 


in 1953; the average is 156. The 
previous record for property damage 
in any one year was $43,000,000 
and that was in 1927. 

Our investment in the casualty 
and bonding operation is being made 
through the expense column. As 
you know, we concluded not to buy 
or organize a separate casualty 
company, but rather to develop a 
casualty department integrated with | 
our other operations, much as we 
did when we actively entered the 
inland marine field twenty-five years 
ago. Our directors realized that 
there would be considerable initial | 
expense to obtain a qualified staff 
and start operations from scratch. 
After two and a half years we are 
still convinced that it was the most 
economical of the available alterna- 
tives. Our expense ratio will re- 
flect this operation for a few years 
until a sufficient volume of casualty 
premiums has been accumulated. 
Our casualty loss ratio will also 
gradually reach the general average 
of the industry for this class as our 
business becomes ‘“‘seasoned.”— 
John. A. North, President, The 
Phoenix Insurance Company. 


* * * 


HE casualty insurance picture 
g ie of course, dominated by the 
automobile lines. As stockholders 
have been informed in previous 
years, these lines have been gen- 
erally unprofitable since the end of 
World War II. The inflationary 
conditions which started at that time, 
plus the sharp increase in the num- 
ber of highway traffic accidents since 
1945 and inadequacy of rates, have 
been chiefly responsible for this con- 
dition, As predicted last year, it now 
appears that the tide has turned. 
Our automobile lines produced for 
1953 a reasonable profit. According 
to the present outlook, current rates 
are now believed to be adequate, by 
and large, to maintain our auto- 
mobile writings on a profitable basis. 
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The highway safety work of the 
insurance industry, safety councils, 
civic groups and state and federal 
authorities continues the effort to 
keep the public safety-conscious. 

Our workmen’s compensation line 
continues to show a profit. This line 
is very closely tied in with general 
economic conditions, and the expe- 
rience fluctuates with the rise and 
fall of industrial payrolls. All other 
casualty lines, consisting of accident 
and health, burglary and robbery, 
boiler and machinery, general liabil- 
ity and glass, continue to show satis- 
factory profits. 

Our bonding operations produced 
a substantial underwriting profit. 
This business, in fact, has been con- 
sistently profitable for many years. 
There was a notable increase in em- 
bezzlement losses under fidelity 
bonds during the year, resulting in 
a small underwriting loss in this 
line. Our other major bonding lines, 
consisting of contract bonds, 
bankers and brokers blanket bonds, 
forgery bonds, judicial, fiduciary 
and court bonds, license and permit 
bonds, and public official bonds, all 
produced a profit for the year. 

In 1952 it had become apparent 
that our premium volume was grow- 
ing at a rate which necessitated the 
raising of additional capital in order 
to maintain proper balance between 
capital funds and the amount of 
business written. Accordingly, on 
the recommendation of the directors 
and with the approval of our stock- 
holders, the company in March, 
1953, issued 442,098 shares of new 
common stock to produce approx- 
imately $10,000,000 in additional 
funds. The wisdom of this move 
became increasingly clear as the year 
progressed, The excellence of our 
1953 operations is in fact partly 
attributable to the expansion of pre- 
mium volume made possible by the 
new financing. Also, the investment 
income produced directly by the 
new funds and indirectly by the 
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higher premium volume, added ap- 
preciably to our earnings for the 
year. We feel that the company now 
has a sound capital basis for normal 
growth. 

The directors authorized the es- 
tablishment of an employees’ pension 
plan, effective December 31, 1953. 
Details of the plan were submitted 
to the stockholders. It is expected 
that approximately one-half of the 
contributions for the first year of 
the plan will be covered by funds 
which would otherwise have been 
paid as federal income taxes. The 
creation of this pension plan marks 
an important forward step in the 
company’s progress, resulting in im- 
proved employee morale and greater 
ease in obtaining desirable new em- 
ployees.—Wailliam T. Harper, chair- 
man of the Board and President, 
Maryland Casualty Company. 


a oe 


HE history of the business of 
IN eae testifies to the fact 
that at no time has it been static and 
the conditions of the present and 
foreseeable future continue to bear 
this ovt. Reviewing the overall un- 
derwriting results of the year 1953 
again illustrated the inherent char- 
acteristics of our business, especially 
its unpredictability. 

Fire losses generally continued to 
climb during the year. Rate levels 
for fire insurance continued their 
downward trend but at slackened 
pace. The largest dollar loss involv- 
ing a single structure in the history 
of the fire insurance business oc- 
curred during 1953 resulting in 
probable payment by property in- 
surance companies of $30,500,000. 
The lessons learned from this dis- 
astrous fire reminded owners of 
property and insurance companies 
that modern concentrations of huge 
values can and do burn. The adverse 
and costly experience of insurance 
companies during 1953 under the 


hurricane and wind storm coverages 
emphasized once again that no part 
of the country is immune from the 
rampages of nature. Insurance rates 
for these coverages not only held 
firm during 1953 but in many juris- 
dictions were increased, with the ap- 
proval of regulatory authorities, so 
as more closely to reflect the experi- 
ence of recent years. Ocean marine 
insurance results showed no appre- 
ciable improvement during the year. 
Serious maritime disasters continued 
to be costly to insurers. Conse- 
quently, the profit margin on ocean 
marine business narrowed during 
1953 to the vanishing point. 
Fidelity, casualty and surety op- 
erations continued to show improve- 
ment. As disclosed by the financial 
and operating statements there was 
realized a statutory underwriting 
profit for the year 1953 as compared 
with a statutory underwriting loss 
for the year 1952. While all classes 
of casualty insurance showed im- 
provement during 1953, few of the 
classes yielded a reasonable under- 
writing profit. Underwriting results 
on the automobile bodily injury 
writings continued to be unfavor- 
able: Unfortunately, certain basic 
problems which have been largely 
responsible for such results during 
recent years remain unsolved. The 
terrible toll of death and injury on 
our highways can only be reduced 
by recourse to and strict application 
of all practical means of accident 
prevention. Above all is necessary 
an increased safety consciousness 
and determination on the part of 
the public and public officials, and 
all others concerned, to do something 
about this tragic problem. Even 
though the traffic problem is not 
solely an insurance problem, we con 
tinue to cooperate in and support 
many worthwhile efforts of private 
business and of government de- 
signed to remedy this situation. 
Frank A. Christensen, President, 
America Fore Insurance Group. 
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£ ARE ever mindful that the 
loyalty, ability and industry 
of the people who comprise our 
organization—staff and producers— 
are responsible for the results we 
obtain. In spite of the greater com- 
plexities of their production, under- 
writing and administrative respons- 
ibilities, another good year has been 
achieved. We are indeed grateful 
for the spirit which is being dis- 
played by these men and women. 
During 1953 there were numerous 
occurrences affecting the fortunes of 
property insurance underwriters, 
many of which might be classified as 
catastrophic in proportion. There 
were several large fire losses as well 
as the widely scattered tornadoes. 
The sharp decline in bond prices 
during 1953, and particularly the 
decline in municipal bond prices, 
with the corresponding increase in 
yields, created a relatively favorable 
opportunity for the investment of 
funds in these tax exempt securities. 
A large portion of available new 
funds was so invested, as well as 
some of the cash on hand.—J. C. 
Hullett, President, Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. 


ae those who are not familiar 


with fire and casualty insurance 
company accounting it should be 
pointed out that a company’s statu- 
tory underwriting profit is adversely 
affected in years of growth because 
of the necessity of incurring in the 
year the business is written sub- 
stantially all expenses other than 
loss expenses. Consequently, in 
1952, with a slightly lower combined 
loss and expense ratio, our statutory 
underwriting profit was less than in 
1953 because of the penalty arising 
out of underwriting expenses in- 
curred on the larger volume of un- 
earned premiums in that year. The 
earnings on unearned premiums are 
reflected in subsequent years. 

It is quite obvious that in the in- 
surance field competition is increas- 
ing, and this factor, together with 
the reduction in fire rates in many 
states, will make it increasingly diffi- 
cult to expand writings. Neverthe- 
less, with the broadening of our cas- 
ualty operations plus increased sales 
efforts in the fire and marine fields, 
we anticipate increased business in 
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1954. In addition to the normal 
competitive problems, however, the 
old-line companies are being con- 
fronted with relatively new forms of 
competition. The companies using 
unorthodox methods for the pro- 
duction of business are becoming in- 
creasingly aggressive. To comibat 
this trend on a sound basis will re- 
quire the greatest amount of cooper- 
ation between producers and their 
companies. From conversations had 
with many of our producers, it is 
evident they are not unmindful of 
the problem, and through frank dis- 
cussion and collaboration adequate 
competitive programs should be 
evolved. When one realizes all pro- 
ducers for our companies are inde- 
pendent contractors, the amount of 
cooperation experienced on an indi- 
vidual and voluntary basis is amaz- 
ing. We are sincerely grateful to 
them for the ever-increasing loyalty 
and support they have given us 
throughout the years. 

In our expanding operations, our 
staffs in the field and in our depart- 
ment, branch and home offices have 
willingly accepted increased duties 
and responsibilities. Without this 
cooperation, management’s problem 
would have been an impossible one. 
The members of our boards of di- 
rectors have given unstintingly of 
their time and thought to the affairs 
of your companies. Anticipating the 
continued help and support of our 
producers, our staff, and our boards 
of directors, we look forward with 
enthusiasm to the opportunity of 
better serving an ever-expanding in- 
surance-buying public and thus pro- 
viding greater opportunities for our 
producers and staff at a profit to our 
shareholders.—Donald C. Bower- 
sock, President, Boston-Old Colony 
Insurance Companies. 


*_ * * 


[i Is gratifying to submit to you 
the results of another highly satis- 
factory year for the company. Op- 
erating costs increased slightly last 
year. However, our incurred loss 
ratio was lower, a noteworthy im- 
provement over the ratio in the 
preceding year, The resulting com- 
bined ratio of 88.3 percent is the 
key to our underwriting result. 
Our judicial and public official de- 
partments established: new highs in 
net writings, Fidelity business held 


exceedingly well, notwithstanding 
the fact that this was the low year 
in the three-year cycle. Our gross 
contract business exceeded that of 
1952, but due to reinsurance ces- 
sions our net in this line did not 
attain the peak reached last year. 

The economic expansion which 
the country has undergone since the 
end of World War II shows indi- 
cations of adjusting to a more nor- 
mal level. The view ahead is far 
from clear ; but, equipped as we are 
with an experienced and aggressive 
organization, and with our finances 
in sound conditions, we face the fu- 
ture with confidence.—Beverley H. 
Mercer, President, Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Maryland. 


* * * 


6 Yen results of the companies’ 
operations in 1953 have been 
very satisfactory. The loss ratio in 
every casualty line was lower in 
1953 than in 1952 except for group 
accident and health where an in- 
crease in reserves for incurred-but- 
not-reported claims was necessary. 
The lines showing the greatest im- 
provement were automobile and 
compensation. Automobile experi- 
ence showed profitable results in 
contrast with the unprofitable ex- 
perience of the two preceding years. 
A big element in this improvement, 
as had been anticipated, was the 
benefit in earned premiums which 
came from the 1951 and 1952 rate 
increases. The cost of claims, fol- 
lowing a very substantial rise in re- 
cent years, appears to have stabilized 
in 1953 at about the 1952 levej but 
this may be due, in part at least, to 
our elimination of unprofitable 
sources of business. Finally, the 
unusually favorable weather condi- 
tions throughout most of 1953 pro- 
vided a further benefit to automobile 
experience by reducing frequency 
and, possibly, severity of accidents. 

The bonding business continues to 
be profitable, The loss ratio held at 
the same level as in 1952 and both 
were slightly below the average of 
the last ten years. Recently, how- 
ever, bonding losses have been un- 
usually low, so for a better perspec- 
tive a much longer period should be 
considered. For example our loss 
ratio for the last 25 years has aver- 
aged nearly double that of the last 
ten years. 
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Insurance has always been and 
continues to be a highly competitive 
business. With the advent of mul- 
tiple underwriting powers granted 
to casualty and fire insurance com- 
panies and with new carriers enter- 
ing the field, it has become that 
much more competitive. Continued 
success of an insurance company 
depends on the continuation in em- 
ployment of loyal and capable em- 
ployees. In recognition of the loyalty 
and capabilities of our force and 
with the expectation of long con- 
tinued services, the board of direc- 
tors of the company, acting with the 
advice of counsel, authorized the 
establishment of an employees’ re- 
tirement plan effective December 31, 
1953. With financial security as- 
sured after their productive period 
of employment ends employees can 
more intensively and better apply 
themselves to their work and re- 
sponsibilities. With the morale of 
the employees improved, a lower 
operating cost in our training ex- 
pense and labor turnover can be 
expected. These and other expense 
savings will tend to offset a portion 
of the cost of the plan itself. 

A substantial betterment in loss 
ratio, bringing that ratio for 1953 
well below the 10-year average, ac- 
counts for all the improvement in 
the indicated profit ratio. Our ex- 
penses, both claim and all other, in- 
creased in ratio in 1953 and in the 
aggregate were above the 10-year 
average. Both of these expense 
ratios were raised by the new retire- 
ment plan for employees put into 
effect in 1953, principally for the 
liability lines of insurance. Finally, 
as is inherent in years of large un- 
derwriting profit, the cost of agents’ 
profit sharing agreements increased 
in 1953. 

With careful attention to the other 
elements of the companies’ opera- 
tions and the expectancy that the 
underwriting results will continue 
profitable, the companies should en- 
joy satisfactory results from their 
operations for the year 1954.—R. H. 
Platts, President, Standard Accident 
Insurance Company. 


* * * 
SEVERE assortment of large and 
unusual losses overtook us last 
year, and yet, despite this handi- 
cap, the results indicate we live had 
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a satisfactory year. The largest 
single loss encountered in the fire 
field was the destruction of the 
Hydra-Matic plant of the General 
Motors Corporation at Livonia, 
Michigan, which will adjust out in 
the neighborhood of thirty millions 
of dollars, and in which we had a 
participation comparable to compa- 
nies of our size. Although on the 
costly side, much valuable informa- 
tion on the construction of modern 
factories and so-called incombustible 
contents was gathered from this fire. 
i-ngineers are already at work insti- 
tuting steps in a large number of 
important plants throughout the 
country to prevent similar occur- 
rences. 

Wind losses were unusually severe 
last year, with sixteen major storms 
reported, Unfortunately, several 
storms attacked congested communi- 
ties, and the resultant destruction 
of property values was heavy. More 
than 50% of our increase in in- 
curred losses was due to wind. On 
the brighter side was the marked 
decrease in losses on inland marine, 
automobile casualty, and other cas- 
ualty lines. The impact of increased 
rates in the casualty field is becom- 
ing apparent and, in our own case, 
more selective underwriting is now 
beginning to pay us handsome divi- 
dends. 

I do express confidence in the fu- 
ture of our country and in the future 
of our companies. Economy of op- 
eration is receiving constant atten- 
tion. Barring unforeseen events of 
great magnitude, I look forward to 
our continued progress in the months 
which lie ahead—-progress of a 
profitable nature.—Clinton L. Allen, 
President, Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Group. 


OMPETITION during last vear, 
we believe, was the keenest in 


the annals of the insurance busi- 
ness, In reviewing the results, it is 
interesting to note that our fieldmen 

following advice of management, 
who believe that for the good of the 
business as a whole our company 
should continue to conduct its affairs 
on a basis that does not violate the 
recognized fundamentals—-were able 
to show an increase in direct busi- 
ness and appoint a 
number of new 


considerable 


agents. The de- 


crease in premiums written men- 
tioned in this message was caused 
entirely by a drop in income from 
two outside pool sources, one of 
which used exceedingly good judg- 
ment in eliminating business which 
they believe could be unprofitable 
pending rate stabilizations. 

During 1953 your president, ac 
companied by chairman of board and 
president of the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corporation— 
the representatives throughout the 
world of your company and several 
other companies—visited the insur- 
ance centers of the Far East, Middle 
and Near East and Europe. It is in- 
deed pleasing to report that the for- 
eign business is being taken care of 
in the areas mentioned in a satis- 
factory manner, During the last 
decade the demand for policies of 
\merican insurance companies has 
increased. The business from that 
source has been profitable and should 
so continue.—F, Elmer Sammons, 
President, The Hanover Fire In- 
surance Company. 


* * * 


RADITIONAL adaptiveness is the 

key to the pattern of progress. 
Property insurance must be geared 
to the business and personal pro- 
tection needs of home owners and 
the owners and employees of in- 
dustry and commerce. Anticipating 
the need for improvements in cov 
erage and changes in organization 
necessary to provide better protec- 
tion 1s a matter of continuing inter- 
est to the management, 

In 1944, anticipating the need for 
broadened underwriting facilities, 
we established the United National 
Indemnity Company so that we 
might write all forms of casualty 
insurance and thus be in a position 
to extend broader underwriting fa- 
cilities to our agents throughout the 
country, 

In 1950, soon after the statutes 
of New York and other states were 
amended to eliminate the necessity 
for maintaining separate fire 
casualty insurance companies, we 
quickly adopted multiple line or 
ganization and operations to obtain 
the many advantages of integrating 
our fire and casualty facilities within 
each of our five companies. At the 
time we took the 

(Continued on page 74) 


and 


Same necessary 
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OW sixty-eight million Americans can drive 

their fifty-six million automobiles half a trillion 

miles a year without killing thirty-eight thou- 
sand persons, injuring two million more and causing 
an economic loss estimated in billions of dollars remains 
the number one problem of this automobile age. Al- 
though the primary social and economic problem is to 
reduce motor vehicle accidents, there is an important 
collateral problem which has long baffled lawmakers 
and the insurance industry—the uncompensated ac- 
cident victim, 

This problem is complex and has many ramifications. 
Its proper solution is vital to the public welfare and to 
the property insurance business. Automobile insurance 
has become the largest line written in the fire and casu- 
alty field and is now running well over twice the volume 
of straight fire business. In the stock company field 
automobile premiums approached $3 billion in 1953, 
an amount exceeding the total business of all stock 
carriers for any single year prior to 1946, Nearly $1 
billion additional automobile business is written by 
mutual and reciprocal carriers. Probably the most 


frequently suggested solution to the uncompensated 


accident victim problem is compulsory automobile 
liability insurance. 

Compulsory automobile liability insurance was first 
sponsored in Massachusetts in 1918 by a prominent 
Boston lawyer who happened to witness an automobile 
accident and became interested when dependents of the 
innocent victim were unable to recover damages, Com- 
pulsory legislation was rejected for seven years but 
finally, under threat of a monopolistic state fund, the 
law was passed in 1925 and became effective January 


1, 1927. 


Not a Safety Measure 


Compulsory insurance does not prevent accidents. 
After passage of the law, fatal accidents in Massachu- 
setts showed a steady rise and reported injuries almost 
doubled in the following ten years—out of proportion 
to the increase in number of automobiles. However, 
some of the increase in automobile injuries must be laid 
to the powers of rationalization in human nature. 

Under compulsory insurance every minor accident 
spawns claims for damages because of the American 
public’s attitude of “Let the insurance company pay.” 
Courts are swamped with damage actions. For the five 
months’ period before the Massachusetts compulsory 
automobile law took effect, there were 3,204 negligence 
cases in the Superior Court. For the five months after 
the law became effective, there were 7,297. Moreover, 
claims tend to become exaggerated and juries become 
more liberal, while courts become more congested. 
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Each year the Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts is confronted with the problem of establishing 
rates for the ensuing year. While this is an actuarial 
problem, it has developed into an annual Roman holiday 
used by political opportunists to bring their names be- 
fore the public through unwarranted and unjustitied 
attacks upon insurance companies. In general, rates 
have been consistently inadequate. One insurance 
commissioner esigned rather than submit to pressure 
to reduce: rates arbitrarily. Pressure for lower rates 
takes many forms, including cutting down coverage. 
Ten years after the enactment of the Massachusetts 
law guest coverage was eliminated, except on a volun- 
tary basis. In 1937 and again in 1952, insurance com- 
panies appealed to the courts because of inadequacy 
of the promulgated rates. 


Position of Producers 


Insurance producers have also been under pressure 
in Massachusetts. When the compulsory law went 
into effect, the commissioner then in office reduced the 
commission allowance in the rates from 25% to 15%. 
The insurance companies, by making readjustments in 
various items of expense, were able to increase this to 
17.2%. Later, when there seemed to be no way of 
reducing rates except by reducing commissions, they 
were cut to 12%, with the regional agents’ and brokers’ 
commissions being smaller. Currently, the rates of 
commission are 10%, 8%, and 7%, despite the fact 
that the agent has more to do because of the necessary 
additional forms and records required under the com- 
pulsory insurance law. Under a compulsory law, the 
producer’s remuneration becomes a service fee or han- 
dling charge rather than a sales commission. 

The elimination of sales effort through cutting com- 
missions carries a heavy penalty. Fewer of Massachu- 
setts’ registered motorists carry liability insurance in 
excess of the statutory minimum than the average for 
the rest of the country. The story is very similar on 
medical payments and guest coverages. Thus, compul- 
sory insurance results in less rather than more coverage 
and there are an increasing number of cases where 
minimum limits are totally insufficient to take care of 
the severely injured accident victim. In fact, seven 
states now require limits higher than $5,000/$10,000. 
In addition, there are important gaps in compulsory 
coverage—hit and run cases, stolen or unregistered 
cars and the 10% of accidents involving non-resident 
drivers. Compulsory insurance is not complete in- 
surance. 

At first glance, compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance may seem desirable, but under our system of 

(Continued on page 20) 
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How to get the MOST PROFITABLE, 
LEAST TROUBLESOME Kind of Clients 


The best kind of clients an agent can have are those 
who own income-producing properties — investors in 
buildings for the long term. Nice fat premiums and 
commissions and not too difficult to handie. 

How can you get such clients? This depends in 
part on how able and alert your competitors are. If 
your competitors are all first-class insurance men who 
think of all the angles, perhaps you can’t win this 
way. But if all your competitors are not on the ball, 
here’s a gold-bond idea. 

Obviously people own rental property for the in- 
come they get. So while they certainly want the prop- 
erty insured against fire and other perils, they should 
be just as interested in insuring the income against 
the same perils. It helps to be able to replace the 
property after a loss, but it helps more to continue to 
get the income from the property while it’s being re- 
paired or rebuilt. So such people need Rent Insurance. 


It isn’t hard to sell because it’s vital to this class of 


FOUNDED 


insured — and by itself costs very little. If you can 
find half a dozen or half a hundred such prospects 
who don't have Rent Insurance, you'll have a good 
chance to get all their insurance in appreciation of 
your efforts in telling them about this protection so 
important to them. 


New Complete Selling Plan 


We have just published, in a new issue of our 
Agency Sales Bulletin, a program for selling Rent 
Insurance, It tells how to find prospects, how to 
“warm them up” before you call, and what to say 
in selling. It gives useful information about the forms 
involved and shows an attractive 3-color folder we 
are offering our agents on Rent Insurance. We'll be 
delighted to mail you a copy of this new Bulletin, 
and without any obligation on your part. Why not 
have your secretary complete and mail the coupon 
below, today, before it slips your mind? 


Ss EC U rR? H 1. ‘VFisniindnen COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 


5. ewe: GREED UEEG FED D ccinstvevuvenden 


MARINE + 


CASUALTY * BONDS 


~ WOME OFFICES: New Haven, Conn, PACIFIC DEPTS: 248 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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COMPULSORY AUTO INSURANCE—from page 18 


government there is grave doubt that any state can 
adopt legislation similar to that of Massachusetts with- 
out experiencing similar results. Insurance interests, 
who are very close to this problem and see these dangers 
at first hand, have fought compulsory legislation in 
other states consistently and so far successfully. In 
1953 alone, some form of compulsory automobile in- 
surance jegislation was introduced in twenty states. 

Connecticut in 1926 became the first state to adopt 
an automobile financial responsibility law. This became 
the accepted pattern and state after state adopted similar 
measures, plus assigned risk plans, in lieu of compulsory 
insurance or state funds or both. These early auto 
safety financial responsibility laws, based on a model 
uniform law developed by the American Automobile 
Association in conjunction with the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety and the National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances, 
required proof of financial responsibility for future 
accidents only. 


Modern Responsibility Laws 


The modern security-type auto safety responsibility 
law requiring security to satisfy judgments for the first 
accident, adopted first in New Hampshire in 1936, has 
now been enacted in forty-four states, Hawaii and 
five Canadian provinces. Except for Massachusetts, 
some type of auto financial responsibility law is in 
every state and assigned risk plans are in all states. 
Insurance coverage under the tightened laws has in- 
creased to between 75% and 95% of registered vehicles, 
varying state by state. These laws have brought a very 
great measure of protection not only in the increase in 
the number of those carrying insurance but in the de- 
posit of security by those who do not carry insurance. 
Even more important, by gearing the auto financial 
responsibility laws administratively to take advantage 
of better accident reporting and contyolling the irre- 
sponsible driver by suspension of driving privileges, 
these laws contributed substantially to the primary 
cause of highway safety, There are no deaths, injuries, 
suffering, property damage or claim payments for ac- 
cidents which do not happen. 

If 20% of the drivers cause 80% of the accidents, a 
fact developed through sample research studies, still 
closer liaison should be established between assigned 
risk plans and registrars of motor vehicles to eliminate 
the chronic accident repeater from the highways. Pro- 
tecting the public against injury by an irresponsible 
driver is far more important than any monetary com- 
pensation to the victim or surviving relatives. Financial 
responsibility does not excuse driving irresponsibility. 
Records of thousands of drivers show that a driver 
who has been in one accident is twice as likely to get 
into another, a driver with two accidents is three times 
as apt to become involved again, and a driver who has 
been in four accidents is seven times as likely to crash 
again as the driver with a clean record. 

The whole concept of automobile insurance has 
changed over the years from that of protecting the 
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owner or operator to the role of protecting the injured 
third party. Because this is very much in keeping with 
trends of the times, the movement may be slowed but 
probably not stopped. The crying need of the moment 
is to find some way of taking care of the innocent motor 
vehicle accident victim without incurring either the 
evils engendered by compulsory insurance or abandon- 
ing this important field of private enterprise to social- 
ization and the potential bureaucratic inefficiency of a 
state fund. 

While the security-type auto financial responsibility 
law is the most satisfactory yet developed to both 
reduce the number of accident prone drivers and 
compensate the innocent victims of negligent motorists, 
it possesses one weakness—the lack of consideration 
for the first victim of a financially worthless driver. 
Although this gap in coverage has become smaller and 
smaller, as the number of insured motorists has in- 
creased under the impetus of financial responsibility 
laws, public opinion is aroused about uncompensated 
victims and higher and higher rates. Clearly, this gap 
must be closed. 

The first efforts to close this gap in coverage centered 
around a type of scheme that has become known as an 
unsatisfied judgment fund. Unsatisfied judgment funds 
have been adopted in seven Canadian provinces, North 
Dakota and New Jersey. They are intended to be an 
extension of the safety responsibility laws and have the 
same underlying philosophy, first, to reimburse the 
accident victims of negligent drivers and, second, to 
remove such drivers from the highways. With the 
unsatisfied judgment fund included as a part of the 
safety responsibility law, the judgment-proof motorist 
does not escape the full effect of the law as there is no 
reluctance on the part of his victim to take legal action. 
In fact, such action must be taken to have recourse to 
the fund. Unsatisfied judgment funds are strongly 
opposed by those who maintain that it is not equitable 
to require those who buy insurance to pay the cost of 
the losses of those who refuse to insure. Moreover, 
such a plan can only function when the vast majority 
of motorists carry insurance. In times of economic 
distress, there would be grave danger of the scheme 
falling down with the final’ result a virtual invitation 
for a state fund. 


Experience of Unsatisfied Judgment Funds 


The first unsatisfied judgment fund was enacted in 
Manitoba and became effective December 1, 1945. It 
was made available to satisfy judgments above $100 
and up to the $5,000/10,000 limits of the financial re- 
sponsibility law in cases of bodily injury or death. The 
fund was financed by a levy of $1 on each motor vehicle 
in the license year beginning December 1, 1945 and 50¢ 
in the next year. No levies were made again until one 
of 50¢ for the year beginning December 1, 1952. The 
cost for the first seven years thus averaged just over 
19¢ per car per year. Because of the successful ex- 
perience of the Manitoba fund, insurance companies 
operating in British Columbia agreed to indemnify un- 
satisfied judgment creditors as an inducement to the 
enactment of a safety responsibility law. It is estimated 

(Continued on page 136) 
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HIE behavior and record of 

stewardship of a business are 

by far the most important 
ingredients in the yardstick by which 
the public judges it. The agent’s 
margin in the premium paid by the 
public for insurance has never been 
larger, and that offers his direct- 
writing competitors a golden field on 
a purely price basis. What he has 
to offer is training, experience, and 
a superior type of service which is 
worth every bit of the cost if he de- 
livers it intelligently. He will be 
worth his salt if he capitalizes on 
the opportunities to serve better than 
his competitor. 


Individual Mark-up 


It is no new thought for me that 
perhaps class-rated subjects, such 
as private passenger automobiles and 
privately owned dwellings, require 
the least service, and thus on a price 
basis are natural prey to mail-order 
or direct-writing competitors. Could 
they, then, be rated as a class on a 
net rate basis enough to cover losses, 
fixed expenses, and a hopeful profit, 
and then agents could charge the cus- 
tomer whatever they could get for 
their services above the net figure ? 
It would not be popular at first, nor 
am I an advocate of such a method 
at the moment, but it is not impos- 
sible! Class-rated subjects need no 
schedule rate application. They fall 
into very few categories, such as 
protected or unprotected, new or sec- 
ond-hand as in the case of automo- 
biles. The markup system has long 
been used by other merchandisers. 
What matters the method if it is 
sound and retains the business? No 
method is good if you can’t hold 
business or obtain new accounts. 

We seem to be going through an 
era when someone is challenging 
everything we have done for the 
past fifty years or more. Not all 
companies think alike on such ques- 
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JOHN A. NORTH 
President 
Phoenix Insurance Company 


tions as arise from the merits of 
divisible and indivisible premiums. 
In one situation we will insist on 
the integrity of statistics for the basic 
perils such as fire, wind, and liabil- 
ity; and in another we will proclaim 
that we have for years been writing 
package policies in our inland marine 
department or extended coverage 
endorsements (and there are other 


Protection in the future 
examples) with indivisible pre 
miums. | myself believe we should 
maintain the integrity of statistical 
data, but have no quarrel with a 
package policy per se. | worry about 
some of the rates we produce for 
the package, which are supposedly 
justified by expense savings. Ex- 
penses seem to keep climbing and I 
cannot yet see the prospect of sav- 
ings by virtue of 
method—at least at 
level. 

Why do agents make such hard 
work out of selling? Perhaps the 
results fully justify the effort. After 
all, many agents do well enough to 


this packaging 
the company 


take winter and summer resort vaca- 
tions, drive expensive cars, join 
country clubs, send their children to 
private schools and colleges, live in 
spacious homes, and so on. But they 
seem to put obstacles in their own 
way when it comes to meeting sales 
competition. For instances, we had 
an agent who never personally called 
on an insured after he had once sold 
him. In case of a loss, he might, 
but otherwise he always called the 
assured on the telephone or answered 
him by telephone. He missed that 
priceless opportunity for new in- 
surance and additional service that 
comes only with a personal inter- 
view. His telephone, mail, or sub- 
stitute contact through a clerk pro 
vided the perfect setup for a direct 
writer who offered the same product 

but no more—for 25% less cost! 
When a customer becomes a friend 
or personal acquaintance from whom 
a sense of obligation has been de- 
veloped, he doesn’t easily separate 
his insurance from his neighbor and 
fellow citizen. 


Why Not Sell the Company? 


There is another point that has 
bothered me. Why don’t agents sell 
their companies as well as their 
own agency service? Isn’t a two 
elged sword more telling as a 
weapom? If an agent is proud to 
represent his company, why not 
display the merchandise proudly ? 
srand names go over in the stores, 
and particularly in grocery stores 
where the public makes its own se 
lection. When an assured has learned 
about a good company and what is 
really back of his insurance policy, 
might he not hesitate before taking 
an unknown product even at cheaper 
cost? I have had any number of 
agents tell me over the years, “My 
customers have no idea what com- 
pany they are insured with. I send 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A “Tomorrow” Industry—Continued 


the policies to the mortgagees and 
they pay the bill. They know I'll 
take care of them.” Well, that agent 
better not slip! Tangible merchan- 
dise is not sold that way. Merchants 
encourage their manufacturers to 
advertise. They tell the customer 
about the research, the testing, the 
lasting qualities, and the reputation 
of the name behind the product, that 
“priceless ingredient.” Is that bad 
for us? 

Now I do not always approve of 
the type of research and testing done 
by some companies—or the lack of it 
either. We don’t have to use the 
public for a laboratory and try out 
all the new forms and schemes on 
them first. We still have plenty of 
opportunity for research within the 
business and we could improve pub- 
lic as well as agency relations if we 
did more of it. But that does not 
destroy my main point, which is that 
the company name, its reputation, 
standing, and financial strength 
could well make a good teammate 
with the agent’s service in easier sell- 


ing. It would help to meet direct 
competition; some day it may be 
sorely needed to meet government 
competition! When companies and 
agents present a united front with 
trust in each other and with genuine 
enthusiasm for their product, their 
achievements can almost always be 
assured. Just such a case is the his- 
tory of last year’s fight to defeat the 
compulsory automobile bill in the 
State of New York. 

A company president thinks a lot 
about expenses and taxes. We all 
resent being taxed, but nothing is 
so distasteful as to see someone else 
getting away with tax favoritism. 
That is what cooperatives and mu- 
tual fire and casualty companies 
have been doing for years. Not only 
have they been favored income-tax- 
wise, but they have thrived on it. 
Cooperatives have been able to bor- 
row from the government on easy 
terms; and their profits, untaxed, 
have been used to buy up oil refin- 
eries, grain elevators, lumber com- 
panies, hardware and implement 
firms, etc. Thus, they have reduced 
the number of concerns subject to 
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full corporate tax rates and replaced 
them with cooperatives subject to 
only token taxes! It costs the other 
taxpayers some seven to eight hun- 
dred million dollars a year to make 
up what the government gives these 
cooperatives and mutual fire and cas- 
ualty companies by this favorable 
treatment. That is an estimate of 
what they would pay if taxed in the 
same manner as capital stock cor- 
porations. One would think that 
these profit-making companies—and 
they are just that—should enjoy no 
tax advantage over capital stock 
corporations which obviously pay 
more because they pay less. I hope 
Congress finally changes the tax law 
in this respect this year, but it has 
been a long battle and only slow 
progress has been made against ter- 
rific political pressure. 


Many people believe stock insur- 
ance companies are not taxed heavily 
because we swallow our taxes and do 
not show them in the rate or as an ad- 
dition to the premium. Many times 
I have thought that at least premium 
taxes should be shown on the face 
of the policy to let the public know 
what they amount to. The policy- 
holders should pay the premium tax 
as they do any sales or excise tax. 
They pay such taxes on their cars, 
on securities, on cigarettes, gasoline, 
liquor, business machine rentals, and 
so on. The tax on insurance is there 
all right, so why not put it on the 
policy and show it as part of the 
cost? Some cities have local pre- 
mium taxes, and all are in addition 
to our real estate, income, invest- 
ment, license, and other taxes. There 
is a list a mile long. People might 
then begin to wonder about some of 
these costs, as I do. For example, 
why should the agent get a com- 
mission on the state’s premium 
taxes? It is true in some states be- 
cause he figures his commissions on 
the gross premium from which the 
taxes are paid. 

Insomnia is most frequently 
caused by the fear of growing chaos. 
It is not confined to our business, 
but rather I believe we are catching 
the disease from others. Insurance 
depends upon uniformity, standards, 
and sound fundamentals upon which 
we now find cleavages among our 
friends and differences which should 
more readily be compromised. Tem- 
porary benefits may accrue to the 
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public in cut rates or to agents in 
excessive commissions, but a weak- 
ening of the moral fiber can only pro- 
duce poor public relations and a very 
unstable insurance market. One 
company can experiment on the pub- 
lic with untried covers and practices, 
but competitive advantage disap- 
pears when the majority follow suit, 
with untold damage to the whole 
structure. I have in mind such things 
as loosely handled loss adjustment 
practices, large deductibles, disap- 
pearance of valuable statistical data 
through indivisible premiums on 
combined coverages, installment pre- 
mium payments with inadequate 
charges to cover extra bookkeeping 
and financing expense, trick forms 
with inadequate rate formulas writ- 
ten for a momentary competitive ad- 
vantage, and the divergent views on 
methods such as we recently experi- 
enced on multiple location reporting 
forms. With all the time and energy 
expended in attending meetings to 
iron out these troubles and others, 
we may lose many opportunities to 
present a united front so necessary 
to meet direct-writing competition. 

The other night I had a dream. 
I seemed to be talking with a phil- 
osopher. He said, “John, it seems to 
me that some industries are based on 
yesterday, some on today, and some 
on tomorrow.” ‘‘Elucidate,” I mum- 
bled. “Well,” he said, “the mineral 
and oil industries, for instance, are 
rooted in the past. They process and 
sell products that nature has taken 
eons to produce. These are ‘yester- 
day’ industries ; whereas the makers 
and sellers of food and beverages, 
for example, are dealing in relatively 
current products. They are ‘today’ 
industries. On the other hand, most 
kinds of insurance are sold entirely 
for protection in the future. Insur- 
ance is a ‘tomorrow’ industry. 


“Of course, all industries draw on 
yesterday to some extent; all must 
meet today’s needs and problems; 
and most of them serve the public’s 
future welfare to a degree. But bas- 
ically they have their philosophical 
roots in the past, present, or orp 
But this we must never forget,” 
philosopher concluded, “all alk 
nesses are servants to the capricious 
public’s current appetite.” The most 
compelling question in our business, 
therefore, is: ““What is the public 
hungry for now?” 
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Financial 
Statement 


Kansas City Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


As of December 31, 1953 and 1952 
ASSETS 


Dec. 31 Percent to Dec. 31 
1953s Total Assets 1952 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $1,017,504.99 10.75% $1,578,752.71 
Investments: : 


Bonds: 
R.B. Jones & Sons Inc. U. S$. Government.....................  1,076,206.95 11.37 1,179,874.87 
Cliff C. Jones Canadian Government (U. $. Dollars) 128,127.48 §=1.35 128,574.31 
Chairman of Board State and Municipal 2,550,153.46 26.95 2,294,914.80 
Cliff C. Jones, Jr. Corporation . 110,316.40 31.17 60,329.96 
Vice-President, 
by gee , Total Bonds $3,864,804.29 40.84% $3,663,693.94 
+ bids Preferred Stocks. 449,500.00 4.76 501,710.00 
President ComMON SHOCKS. ceecevenceesseeeerencennreeersereeee 1,998,517.00 21.12 1,724,925.76 
R. Bryson Jones Total Stocks... oa ~-$2,448,017.00 25.88% $2,226,635.76 
Chrm. Exec. Comm. Total Bonds os ade... oa xcceeee6,312,821.29 66.72% $5,890,329.70 : 
R. Crosby Kemper Home Office Building (Depreciated Value) 606,306.17 6.41 611,374.80 © 
President, City Natl. Agents’ Balances (less than 90 days due)... 1,288,645.50 13.62 1,442,030.12 © 
“5 Due From Other Insurance Companies............ 160,569.31 1.70 152,173.62 
x , 
a ee Plaza B Accrued Interest te cccsssnmeee 92,620.77 uM 33,646.27 
Bank of Commerce =f Ail Other Assets... 43,799.15 4b 29,691.94 


Lewis E. Kitchen Total Admitted pony svveveesees$9 462,207.18 00.00% $9,737,999.16 
SS 


Pres., Lewis Kitchen 
LIABILITIES 


Realty Company 
Reserve for Reinsurance Balances Payable....$1,178,652.34 $ 529,054.75 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 732,507.24 1,411,759.12 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums........................ 3,429,172.39 3,924,054.00 
Reserve for Taxes.................. . 361,321.89 315,079.01 
David Neiswanger Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment... 656,186.59 $39,695.06 
: go Reserve for All Other Liabilities...--__194,180.06 186,571.26 
e Total Liabilities Except Capital... --,552,020.51 $6,906,213.20 
= Capital (100,000 shares, par valve $10.08)... 1,000,000.00 1,000,000.00 
Surplus ............. i vesecveeseneee 1, 910,186.67 1,831,785.96 
Surplus to Policyholders... nnn $8,910,1086.67 $2,831,785.96 
Total Liabilities, Capital and Surplus........$9,462,207.18 $9,737,999.16 
————— Sooo 


DIRECTORS 


























Bonds are carried on an amortized basis; stocks at values pre- 
scribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


OFFICERS 


Cliff C. Jones.....Chairman of Board Jj. R. Sydnor................ Vice-President 

Morton T. Jones .....President Hal Kennedy ... .-... ASS't Treasurer 

R. yg Jones....Chm. Exec. Com. Bryson Clarke Ass’t Secretary 

John W. Starr....... Secretary Charles F. Fisk........Ass’t Secretary 

J. W. Perry... Treasurer J. R. Churchman... Depart. Secretary 

L. E. Wilkins......€xec. V-P.—Finance William E. Dow. Depart. Secretary 

Fred H. Calvin........... 3 Exec. V.P. Wiiliam E. Gott..... Depart. Secretary 
Underwriting 

Moulton Green Vice-President 

a ee Vice-President 





Kansas City Fire and Marine 


301 West lth Street 


PRESIDENT'S HIGHWAY CONFERENCE 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER Called to- role at the conference for which Sec- 
ere between 2,500 and 3,000 retary of Commerce Weeks was gen 
persons for a three-day White House eral chairman. Speaking at the first 
Conference on Highway Safety last meeting of business delegates, Har- 
month. It is hoped that measures low H. Curtice, president of General 
will be developed which will result Motors proposed the creation or 
in a 40% cut in traffic deaths and expansion in every city of a special 
accidents. Representatives of the in- civic organization dedicated to high 
surance industry had a prominent way safety promotion. 
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A neighborly enterprise 
makes its Annual Report 


N EARLY TIMES before man had developed enterprises to provide security against 

loss by fire and other perils, the community-at-large lacked stability. Without 

a dependable system of insurance, the well-being of its merchants and citizens was 
constantly endangered by the hazards of chance and the threat of disaster. 

Today, property insurance offers dependable financial security to the public, 

It is provided, in its most efficient form, by agents and brokers, independent busi- 

nessmen in every community who are friends and neighbors as well as advisors 

to their policyholders. Behind its local representatives stand the strength and 


stability of The Home which has enjoyed the distinction of serving American 


property owners for more than a century. 


PRESIDENT 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds . . . . $ 71,964,673 .86 
ee ON a a ae a OS ea REG ; os A 90,970,307.64 
Preferred and Common Stocks . . . . . 150,854,115.00 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . 35,909 076.68 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company. . . ° 14,513,554.00 
ee meeeen a UP ea Se a a eee ae eee . 6,868,322.19 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, less than 90 days 20,080 ,648.46 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . . «© « » i i ___ 5,860,915 .65 

Total Admitted Assets . + er $397,021 .613.48 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses 
Taxes Payable . . « © «> 
Reserves for Reinsurance git 
Dividends Declared . . oo. 
Other Liabilities . . . es 
Total Liabilities oie : 
oR oe eee ee 20,000 ,000.00 
ay ao ae ae ae ee ee ee ai Si Caw 149,364,450.13 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders . ey ee $169,364,450.13 
Sens 3s Se Se ee Ss és 0 0 0 « Sevlee eee 


$176,869 ,947.00 
34,806,249.36 
7,556,000.00 
1,457,663 .89 
2,000,000.00 
4,973,203.10 


—— 


$227,057,163.35 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $5,752,632.57 amortized value and Cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as 
required by law. All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Based on December 31, 1953 Market Quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted 
Assets would be $396,941,878.98 and the Surplus as Regards Policyholders would be $169,264,715.63. 
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IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 





VERY conscientious insurance 

man has worried and won- 

dered about the examples of 
inadequate insurance which he en- 
counters almost every day. Some- 
thing is wrong, he knows—but just 
what? Why, he asks himself, do so 
many people buy a type of insurance 
which is, comparatively speaking, a 
luxury and fail entirely to secure 
for themselves coverage which is 
virtually a necessity ? 


Both to Blame 


I am not at all sure that I know. 
Maybe it is the fault of the agent— 
or maybe, in many cases it is the 
negative attitude of the purchaser. 
I think the blame must be shared by 
both. A good agent is an accredited 
consultant. The purchaser of insur- 
ance selected him, or at least should 
have, because he felt that he is 
competent to render a distinct serv- 
ice and because the buyer looks upon 
him as being a capable and qualified 
insurance advisor. Then, having se- 
lected the agent, what is the buyer 
likely to do? In all too many cases 
he proceeds to tell the agent exactly 
what he wants—that’s the way it’s 
going to be. 

What a foolish approach that is. 
He might as weil ge to a physician 
and say—“T don’t want or care about 
your diagnosis. I want to be treated 
for measles,” when all the time he 
is suffering from smallpox. The 
doctor would, rightly, refuse to have 
anything to do with his prospective 
patient and I sometimes wonder if 
it wouldn’t be much better for all of 
us if we had only entirely competent 
agents and those agents maintained 
a similar degree of professional dig- 
nity. 

One cannot help but admire the 
agent who refuses to provide a 
policy for a prospective client be- 
cause he knows it is not what the 
customer should have. One cannot 
help but rejoice in the character of 
the agent who had solicited insurance 
on a hardware store on the basis of 
service and the establishment of a 
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sound insurance program. He did 
not get the line. Later the owner of 
the store called him and offered him 
a line of $5,000 on the stock just be- 
cause he had done some work and 
was probably entitled to some re- 
compense. It took some courage to 
decline that order with thanks and 
with the explanation that he couldn't 
afford to render any service on that 
small order and further, with the 
statement that if the owner’s present 
agent was doing a good job, he was 


Adequate and proper coverage 


entitled to all the business he had to 
place. If the owner wasn’t sure that 
his present agent was doing a thor- 
ough job, then the agent who had 
recently solicited the line would be 
glad to consider handling the entire 
program. 

By handing out small lines in an 
effort to keep several people happy 
benefit of good, solicitous counsel 
the insured is denying himself the 
and is benefiting no one to any ap 
preciable extent. 

Thus, as one sees these many cases 
of inadequate and improper insur- 
ance, he must conclude that part of 


the blame, at least, must be placed 
upon the insured himself. Too many 
times the insured doles out his pa- 
tronage piecemeal and winds up hav- 
ing no one who actually has his in- 
terest at heart. Too many times the 
purchaser of insurance has precon- 
ceived ideas of what he wants and 
does not take kindly to any sugges- 
tion from the agent. After all the 
agent is human. He does not relish 
the idea of antagonizing a potential 
client so, unfortunately, he provides 
the client with what he wants even 
although the agent knows that it is 
not the best coverage nor the best 
buy for the money. He pockets his 
commission and fervently hopes that 
no loss develops. I do not condone 
what he has done. I am merely re- 
citing what takes place so often and 
noting that the blame rests on both 
the insured and the agent. 

I have heard agents say that they 
did not want to put a certain propo 
sition—sound and needed—before a 
client for fear of annoying him. Isn't 
that a pathetic situation? Actually, 
the agent has no choice in the matter. 
If he has something which he thinks 
his client may need, then he is bound 
by a fundamental sense of duty to 
present the matter. The client has 
a right to expect that his agent will 
keep him informed and will suggest 
what best meets his needs. What 
a shame it is that the attitude of 
some buyers has discouraged some 
agents—who, in the final analysis 
are hired and paid for by the buyer 

from giving the service that is 
expected of them. As a result we 
find, in disturbing repetition, case 
after case of inadequate and im- 
proper coverage—cases where with 
just a little thought and cooperation 
before the loss, we would not have 
before us that accusing thought 
“Tt might have been.” 


Insurance of Earnings 


About the turn of the century a 
fire extinguishing device—the sprin- 
kler—was being installed in the large 


(Continued on the next page) 





lt Might Have Been—Continued 


textile mills in New England. Great 
things had been claimed for it and 
experience was proving its use most 
effective in the control and ex- 
tinguishment of mill fires. As a re- 
sult certain mutual companies were 
formed specializing in insuring these 
risks protected by sprinklers at 


rates lower than those charged by 


established stock companies. Since 
these mutual companies do not op- 
erate through agents the agents and 
brokers were finding their premium 
writings and their commissions re- 
duced. One particularly disturbed 


broker gave a lot of thought to the 
matter and concluded that if he 
could find a way to protect the earn- 
ings of the mills he might render 
real service to his client and possibly 
recoup some of his lost commissions. 

So he took his problem to one of 
the insurance companies and, fortu- 
nately, was able to confer with some- 
one who had vision and imagination 
—who saw the possibilities of try- 
ing to develop actively such insur- 
ance. As a result energies were di- 
rected to the establishment of forms 
and rates for use and occupancy in- 
surance—the coverage now referred 
to as business interruption insurance. 


Naturally, the first forms were com- 
paratively crude and have been con- 
tinuously refined down to the pres- 
ent time. Coincident with the inau- 
guration of this type of insurance 
there were developed efforts to sell 
it and on down through the years 
those efforts have continued. It is, 
indeed, unusual to find an agents’ 
convention—a buyers’ meeting or 
an educational conference which does 
not give a prominent place on the 
agenda to some speaker who dis- 
cusses the subject of business inter- 
ruption insurance and protests— 
sometimes methinks too much—that 
there is nothing at all complicated 
about the subject. And yet, after 
all these years the people who really 
need the protection afforded, don’t 
have it. And those who sit in the 
offices of the companies—who re- 
view claims and visualize what mis- 
fortune has befallen the policyholder 
ask “Why?” Why should this so 
needed protection be completely 
missing in so many cases? 


Astounding Results 


Perhaps in this instance we must 
reluctantly conclude that the agent 


The handsome edged weapons of 
the Scottish Highlanders were 
extremely effective in the days 
when hand-to-hand fighting was the 
mode of combat. With changing 
conditions, however, they have 
become completely inadequate. 
Insurance protection, too, no 
matter how well designed for its 
day also becomes obsolete if it is 
not adjusted to current conditions. 
Caledonian takes pride in the 
up-to-the-minute protection its 
agents give policyholders. 


is at fault. In almost every instance 
where a concerted effort has been 
made to develop the coverage—in 
those cases where some company has 
actually made a drive for such busi- 
ness and has arranged for its field- 
men to work with the agents the re- 
sults have been astounding. But 
such campaigns are spasmodic and 
localized—and a great majority of 
business enterprises are still without 
this very basic coverage. 

The disturbing part of the picture 
is that the small business man—the 
one who can least afford to have his 
earnings stop is the one who most 
frequently lacks the protection. Big 
business has the protection. Mar- 
shall-Fields, Carsons, the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co.—these all 
are convinced that the coverage is 
essential. But the small operator 
sits serenely by and risks all he has 
worked for and the insurance official 
remembering the losses he has seen 
wonders again and again, “Why?” 
Why does this merchant whose store 
has just burned find himself without 
income during the long months 
ahead during which, if he is finan- 
cially able, he hopes to re-establish 
his business ? 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 


A long, single-edged, triangular blade, 
without a guard, and a cylindrical, 
knotwork-carved grip, surmounted by a 
circular, flat-topped pommel distinguish 
the Highland Dirk 








And, indeed it is difficult to un- 
derstand why a man has pride in a 
neatly arranged stock of merchan- 
dise—he finds satisfaction in the 
ownership of an attractive mercantile 
building, but certainly he hasn’t 
placed that colorful display of 
canned goods upon the shelves just 
to enjoy looking upon it. He hasn’t 
acquired a building just for the 
pleasure of contemplating the bricks 
and plaster and wood of which it is 
comprised. No, of course not. He 
has worked long and hard to acquire 
these possessions just so that by con- 
ducting an operation utilizing them 
he may earn a living for himself and 
family. 


The Whoie Object 


What in the world would be more 
reasonable than to expect that he 
would insure the whole object of his 
business life—the realization of earn- 
ings. Why, then are there so many 
who are without this protection? Is 
it because it requires the disclosure of 
information which the business man 
wants to keep confidential? All he 
need disclose is the gross sales and 
the cost of merchandise. Just these 
two items. And if some agent has 
insurance upon his stock he must 
know that value and with readily 
available figures of average mark-up 
and turn-over the agent probably 
already knows approximately the 
two figures needed to write the con- 
tract. 

Is it too expensive? It costs ma- 
terially less than insurance on stock. 
In almost all cases sufficient earnings 
insurance can be purchased for less 
than one-half of an average days 
sales. Is the adjustment of loss com- 
plicated? Thousands of loss adjust- 
ments serve to prove how compara- 
tively easy loss settlements are made. 
Then why are so many businesses 
without this protection? I wonder 
why myself. 

Another thing that has always 
puzzled me is the amazing lack of 
knowledge about the simple, appeal- 
ing additional living expense cover- 
age. One can easily visualize him- 
self arriving home some evening to 
find everything in a jambled mess. 
The fire department had been there 
while you were gone. There is mud 
and dirt and water lying in pools in 
the living room. The kitchen is a 
shambles—the stove beyond repair 
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Whatever your occupation, you are probably exposed to special 
hidden risks or losses arising from your work. This is a fact often 
overlooked by even the most far-sighted business or professional 


people. For example, 


ance Buver should know—No. 71 





vy If you are an architect, engineer, or lawyer, are your 
drawings, blueprints, or briefs—which may represent 
weeks or months of effort—insured against disaster 
by Valuable Papers Insurance? 


If you own a store or rent an office, does your liability 
insurance include voluntary Medical Payments cover- 
age to keep the good will of customers injured on 


your premises? 


If you are a doctor, do you carry Surgical Instruments 
Insurance to cover your valuable professional instru- 
ments and materials, both on and off the premises? 


If you are a wholesaler or retailer, are your accounting 
records insured by Accounts Receivable Insurance 


amounts owed you? 


the risks your job creates. 


ATLANTIC 





Fortunately, most “occupational hazards” today can be covered by 
insurance. See a competent, independent agent or broker. Ask him 
to review your situation to make certain that you are insured against 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


MUTUAL 
Home Office: 49 Wall Street, New York 5 


Baltimore + Boston « Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland + Dallas « Detroit « Grand Rapids - Houston 
Indianapolis + Los Angeles - Milwaukee «+ Newark « New Haven + Oakland + Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + Portland, Ore. - Richmond + St. Louis 


against damage and loss through inability to collect 








« CENTENNIAL 


+ San Francisco « Seattle + Syracuse 


Fire, Marine and Casualty Insurance 








and the refrigerator fallen into the 
basement and—well, there you are. 
It couldn’t happen to you—but it did. 
And you take comfort at least in the 
fact that you have enough insurance 
to repair the house and to replace the 
furniture. But what are you going to 
do now? Where are you going for 
the next three months while the place 
is being made so it can be lived in 
again ? 

In this modern day you would 
probably call a hotel and get a small 





suite of rooms—and make the best 
of it. What would that cost? Look 
at the dining room menu and figure 
what two or three meals a day for the 
family would cost. Look at the laun- 
dry list—think about the telephone 
bills—think about getting the chil- 
dren to school. Who's going to pay 
for all this? You are, unless you had 
the foresight to spend five or six dol- 
lars for protection. Then the insur- 
ance company will foot the bills. 


(Continued on page 130) 














B..... the gray walls of Joliet 


An embezzler is paying his debt. 
But the unlucky boss 
Whom he threw for a loss 


Hasn't bailed himself out of debt yet. 


INSURED honesty is definitely the BEST policy —for employers! 


Fipeuity ann Deposit company 


Baltimore \ -_ — a / Maryland 


ai 
AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


Specializing in Fidelity and Surety Bonds; Burglary, Robbery, Forgery, and Glass Insurance 
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ARATOGA SPRINGS,N. Y., 

world-famed resort city of 

health baths and horse racing 
is emerging in a new and unusual 
role after nearly a century and 
quarter of attracting attention—and 
vast visiting crowds of the great, 
near-great, socialites, piain 
lovers and health seekers. It is now 
a traffic safety “test-tube city” which 
has revolutionized its approach to a 
most serious fatality and accident 
problem. Its record was among the 
worst in the nation for cities of its 
size two years ago. Now it is among 
the best because its courageous ac- 
tion in “cleaning up the traffic mess” 
has begun to show sensational re- 
sults. 


horse- 


Outside Assistance 


Mayor Addison Mallery called 
upon the Insurance Industry Com- 
mittee on Motor Vehicle Accidents 
early last year for some of the expert 
outside traffic safety assistance it 
offered to New York State commu- 
nities—after his only son was killed 
in an automobile accident. He re- 
cently stated, “I sincerely hope other 
communities will follow in our foot- 
steps.” Here are some of the reasons 
why Mayor Mallery and other com- 
munity leaders are enthusiastic about 
the outstanding results of the drastic 
traffic reforms in Saratoga Springs 
which were effected last year through 
adoption of numerous traffic control 
recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee’s field staff after thorough 
study of the community’s acute traf- 
fic problems : 

Twelve 
Saratoga 
during 
only 


persons were killed in 
Springs traffic accidents 
1952. Last year there were 
two—and the fatality 
occurred only thirty minutes before 
the New Year was rung in, a half 
mile within the town’s limits, after 
more than seven months in which 
the strictest enforcement of speed 
laws eliminated fatal accidents. 


second 
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During 1952, two hundred and 
forty-seven persons were injured in 
automobile crashes; last year the 
total dropped to two hundred and 
thirty-four injuries, instead of again 
climbing over the previous year’s 
total, as occurred in the accidents 
and fatalities categories of 1952, 
compared with 1951. There were 
five hundred and seven accidents in 
1952; only four hundred and fifty- 
six in 1953. The 1951 record was 
five persons killed and one hundred 
and ninety-five injured in 458 acci- 
dents. 


Accidents averaged three a day in 
1952 for the peak month of August, 
when a twenty-four-day afternoon 
racing season at the Saratoga Track 
runs concurrently with early evening 
trotting races at an adjoining course. 
Racing days set the scene for one of 
the most fantastic cross-currents of 
mgr event traffic ever witnessed 


America. Every available regular 


ia auxiliary policeman is put on 
traffic duty, to prevent accidents as 


well as to handle the 
crowds. 


tremendous 


Last August the number of acci- 
dents dropped to seventy-three from 
ninety-seven the August. 
Mayor Mallery credits this record 
to the strictest enforcement by Sara- 
toga’s Chief of Police Robert F. 
Flanagan to deter speeders within 
the city limits—which 
“outside district” 
almost wholly 


previous 


includes an 
whose roads are 
rural in character. 
The enforcement program was one 
of the salient points of traffic reform 
initially recommended by Robert J. 
Allen, director of 
the Insurance 


field services of 
Industry Committee 
who is a nationally known traffic en 
gineer. First direct action taken was 
reduction of the speed limit from 
fifty miles per hour under state law 
in the rural “outside district’”’ where 
numerous fatalities had occurred, to 
forty miles per hour under city regu- 
lations after a special ordinance was 


passed by the City Council. In the 
heavily settled parts of the city a 
twenty-five mile speed limit is also 
strictly enforced. 

During 1953's biggest week-end 
in this “crossroads of the North 
Country’”——when Saratoga Springs 
was host to the traditional Travers 
Day Sweepstakes crowd of more 
than thirty thousand racing fans and 
many other thousands of motorists 
traveling to and from vacation re 
sorts and Canadian cities jampacked 
its streets and highways—its pro 
gram of traffic reforms began to 
show some of their most sensational 
results. 


Those results are best told in a 
brief front page item in The Sara 
togian, the local newspaper whose 
general manager, Frank T. McCue, 
was the moving spirit in organizing 
a drastic traffic safety program 
among local officials and leading citi 
zens. The Saratogian item said: 


“There was happiness around Police 
Headquarters over the week-end and 
the joy was justified. More than 
thirty thousand persons, including 
employees, went to the racetrack in 
thousands of automobiles, there be 
ing no record of the number, and 
they all arrived and left without a 
single accident of any seriousness. 
Two minor rearend bumps were re 
ported. On the contrary, over the 
last Travers Day week-end fifteen 
accidents, including three fatalities, 
were reported.” 


More Arrests 


Arrests 
driving, 


for speeding, reckless 
“running red lights” and 
other serious “moving violations” 
by drivers which all too frequently 
result in smashups or pedestrian 
fatalities and injuries, jumped phe- 
nomenally last year as the police 
cracked down on violators in a de- 
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What 

are the facts 
about cancer 
of the lung—? 


JUST 20 YEARS AGO, in 1933, cancer of 
the lung killed 2,252 American men, 
Last year, it killed some 18,500. 


WHY THIS STARTLING INCREASE? Our re- 
searchers are finding the answers as 
rapidly as funds and facilities permit 
—but there isn’t enough money. 


DOCTORS ESTIMATE that 50% of all men 
who develop lung cancer could be 
cured if treated in time. But we are 
actually saving only 5% . . . just one- 
tenth as many as we should, 


wHy—? Many reasons. But one of the 
most important is not enough money 
... for mobile X-ray units, for diag- 
nosis and treatment facilities, for train- 
ing technicians and physicians. 

THESE ARE JUST A FEW of the reasons why 
you should contribute generously to 
the American Cancer Society. Won’t 
you please do it now? Your donation is 
needed—and urgently needed—for the 
fight against cancer is everybody’s fight. 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 

GENTLEMEN: 

C) Please send me free information 
on cancer. 

C) Enclosed is my contribution of 
$ to the cancer crusade. 





Simply address the envelope: CANCER 
c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 

















Safety Case History—Contirved 


termined effort to reduce accidents. 
During the peak traffic months of 
July and August alone there were 
two hundred and ninety-three arrests 
of these types last year, compared 
with only ninety-six in those two 
months of 1952, according to Chief 
of Police Flanagan. 

Chief Flanagan, whose stern en- 
forcement program is credited by 
local leaders as one of the principal 
reasons why Saratoga Springs is 
now a safer place for drivers and 
pedestrians alike, also reported that 
July and August fines and for- 
feitures imposed on moving viola- 
tions offenders totaled $4,997 last 
year. In 1952 the total collected for 
moving violations during those 
months was $925. 


The Start of a New Era 


This city’s start toward a new era 
in traffic safety took place one cold 
November morning in 1952 when a 
soldier’s mangled body lay in a local 
mortuary awaiting relatives to ar- 
rive to claim it. The soldier, Staff 
Sgt. Edward Lloyd of Jacksonville, 
Fla., who died when he failed to 
make a curve on Route 9H while 
racing back to his air base ten miles 
east of the city, was the third person 
killed in a stretch of curving road 
less than one-eighth of a mile in 
length. 

The first 1952 victim of a fatal 
accident due to speeding in that 
stretch of 9H was twenty-two-year- 
old William Mallery, son of the 
Mayor. Young Mallery, who owned 
a “souped up” 1950 Buick, lost con- 
trol of his car coming out of the 
same curve that later cost Sergeant 
Lloyd’s life. The speed limit on 9H 
was fifty miles an hour. William 
Mallery’s car hit a tree with such 
force that it was twisted into three 
pieces of wreckage. The motor was 
hurled one hundred feet into a 
nearby field, such was the impact. 
Mallery died instantly. 

The second victim of a speeding 
accident on the same curve a few 
weeks later last year was another 
promising local lad in his twenties, 
twenty-four-year-old Edward Pat- 
terson, first cousin of Chief of Police 
Flanagan’s wife, Helen Tighe Flan- 
agan. Your Patterson likewise was 
killed instantly but a companion 
escaped death. But Patterson’s 


buddy, thirty-year-old Theodore 
Darrah, who was hurled into a 
swamp by the crash and suffered 
critical multiple injuries, still hob- 
bles about the streets of Saratoga 
Springs on a cane, a semi-permanent 
cripple from those injuries. 


Accidental Result 


It might be said that if the Sara- 
toga chips which are world-famed 
today were born of a culinary acci- 
dent in the resort’s ante-bellum 
days, Saratoga Springs’ birth as a 
“traffic safety test-tube city”—now 
showing the way out for other com- 
munities worrying about their long 
lists of dead and injured in traffic ac- 
cidents—occurred in a series of three 
accidents, all of them fatal. 

Local legend has it that Saratoga 
chips were accidentally created by a 
famed Saratoga Springs hotel host 
back in the 1850’s when he shaved 
to paper-thinness an order of French 
fried potatoes sent back to the 
kitchen by a finicky blue-blooded 
patron who complained that the 
French fries were ‘too thick.” In 
anger, the proud boniface sent the 
curly fried potato wafers right back 
to the complaining diner and got the 
surprise of his life when they re- 
ceived a “rave notice.” From that 
day on Saratoga chips began becom- 
ing famous, all because of an acci- 
dent. 

It was Sergeant Lloyd’s fatal ac- 
cident on “the Devil’s Highway,” as 
it later became known, that set off 
the chain reaction of safety-minded- 
ness that has brought about such a 
marked change in the city’s record 
of accidents and law enforcement 
during the last year. The soldier 
had been going so fast that he left 
the roadway going into the same 
curve where Mallery and Patterson 
had died. His car literally wrapped 
itself around a tree. His body could 
not be found in the wreckage at 
first, so Chief Flanagan vainly 
searched the nearby area, presum- 
ing the victim had been flung clear 
at impact. It was not until the auto- 
mobile was ripped from the tree 
by chains and fell apart that the 
soldier’s body was finally found 
buried in debris of the rear seat, 
where first glances had not revealed 
it. 

Coming as it did on top of the 
accidents which killed the Mayor’s 

{Continued on page 32) 











OST everybody who sees the Hart- 

ford Stag knows that it symbolizes 
protection protection that has with- 
stood the tests of time and disaster for 
nearly one hundred fifty years. 


But not so many know how the stag 
came to be our trademark. 


The story really began with the seal of 
the City of Hertford, England, which 
pictured a majestic hart, or stag. 


It was only natural, then, for the City 
of Hartford, Connecticut, to use a stag 


in its seal. And this, in turn, led the 
Hartfords to adopt a stag as their symbol. 


In the generations since, the Hartford 
Stag has come to be a sign of good, de- 
pendable insurance protection to prop- 
erty owners everywhere. 


If you are already a member of the 
Hartford family, you don’t have to be 
told that the Companies’ world-wide 
reputation signified by the stag 
makes for ready public acceptance of 
Hartford policies. Our producers, like 
our policyholders, have learned that 
“Year In and Year Out, You'll do well 
with the Hartford.”’ 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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son and the police chief’s cousin by 
marriage within a few months, the 
third fatal accident of 1952 resulting 
from speeding on “the Devil's High- 
way” shocked Saratogians into ac- 
tion. None was more shocked than 
the Saratogian’s Frank McCue, who 
decided to do something about the 
accident situation—and to do it fast. 


Reactivated Safety Committee 


He picked up the telephone the 
morning after the Patterson accident 
and called Chief Flanagan. “Let’s 
get together on this,” Mr. McCue 
told the Chief after reviewing the 
Route 9H accidents and the local ac- 
cident situation generally. Get to- 
gether they did, and the same day, 
with Commissioner of Public Safety 
Harry A. Burke, Flanagan’s su- 
perior, Superintendent of Schools 
Claude Van Wie, and Jesse Cava- 
naugh, editor of the Saratogian who 
has written so many flaming safety 
editorials before and since the trio 
of “Devil’s Highway” fatal acci- 
dents. Out of their conference came 
a grim determination to reactivate 
the dormant Safety Committee of 
the local Chamber of Commerce into 
an up-and-doing and widely repre- 
sentative Saratoga Springs Safety 
Council that would back Chief Flan- 
agan’s efforts to enforce speed laws 
rigidly. 

Mayor Mallery, who is also secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
was elected secretary of the Safety 
Council when it was formally organ- 
ized on April 29, 1953, after months 
of groping for the ways and means 
to clean up the accident situation. 

As has happened in many commu- 
nities, the existing safety committee 
of the local Chamber of Commerce 
was inactive. A public-spirited young 
banker, Newman E. Wait, Jr., was 
elected president of the new Safety 
Council. He said at one of the pre- 
liminary meetings in April of 1953, 
that the great need for a group ex- 
clusively devoted to problems of traf- 
fic and general safety had been dem- 
onstrated conclusively by its tragic 
experience of more than five hun- 
dred traffic accidents, including 
eleven fatal crashes, during the pre- 
ceding year, and climbing insurance 
rates. 
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Mr. McCue, who has seen local 
safety councils in successful opera- 
tion in a number of communities 
where he has served as a Gannett 
newspaper executive, continued his 
leadership in organizing the com- 
munity into action by calling to- 
gether civic organizations, small 
groups of business men and con- 
cerned officials until Saratoga’s 
safety snowball began rolling of its 
own momentum, 

He emphasized that if a city the 
size of Saratoga Springs—sixteen 
thousand population year-round, 
augmented by forty thousand to fifty 
thousand summer visitors, including 
thirty thousand to thirty-five thou- 
sand horse racing fans during peak 
periods of the Saratoga track season 
in August—had a frightful record of 
twelve fatalities in one year as 
against nine in a city the size of 
Rochester, N. Y. (population 335,- 
OOO) it was time drastic steps should 
be taken. 


A Fuil-scale Program 


Through the Saratoga Springs 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
Chief Flanagan and Mayor Mallery 
learned, after several starts 
toward developing an _ integrated 
safety program, that the automobile 
insurance industry was offering to 
New York State communities facing 
acute accident problems, a full-scale 
program of free expert assistance. 

This aid, the Mayor found after 
writing to the Insurance Industry 
Committee on Motor Vehicle Acci- 
dents at 60 John Street, New York 
City, took the form of initial survey 
visits and later periodic studies, con- 
sultations, and recommendation by 
trained traffic engineers, veteran po- 
lice administrators, and specialists 
in judicial, legal and public support 
procedures on the insurance indus- 
try’s field staff of experts in traffic 
matters. 

Chief Flanagan was skeptical of 
this “gift horse” and looked it 
squarely in the mouth, for he had 
been visited by other “experts” late 
in 1952 and early in 1953 and their 
labors amounted to, in his own 
words, “zero.” In fact, talking be- 
fore the Rotary Club in January of 
1953, the Chief told them it was 
possible through insurance compa- 
nies to get traffic engineers to come 


false 


to Saratoga and make a survey. His 
skepticism showed when he added 
that “this can result in valuable in- 
formation, but Saratogians know the 
conditions here better themselves, 
hecause the traffic problem is their 
problem and they must solve it.” 

Today, after working hand-in- 
glove with the Insurance Industry 
Committee’s field staff on engineer- 
ing and police problems, Chief Flan- 
agan will be the first to admit how 
wrong he was about the “gift horse,” 
which was offered to New York 
State communities because traffic 
accidents were increasing with such 
rapidity that increases in insur- 
ance rates again were threatened and 
in some communities—Saratoga 
Springs included—some insurance 
companies were suspending opera- 
tions because too much money was 
being lost. Twenty-six other New 
York State communities are now 
receiving the aid program. 

“Traffic is the big headache,” says 
Chief Flanagan. “I think that’s true 
in every city and a chief of police 
might as well face it. Seventy-five 
per cent of all arrests and fines here 
involve traffic offenses. In other 
cities the total might run even 
heavier, but it is clearly evident that 
traffic and traffic accidents are the 
biggest of all problems. But to too 
many old timers in police work traffic 
only shapes up as a secondary prob- 
lem. They pass it off too lightly, 
giving it inadequate attention, and 
its no wonder that accidents are 
climbing in so many cities through- 
out the country.” 


Industry Very Modest 


Chief Flanagan now declares 
that not only has the field staff of 
the Insurance Industy Committee 
heen “tremendously helpful,” but the 
industry itself has been very modest 
in taking any credit for the big job 
of traffic safety reform that it has 
helped Saratoga Springs to do dur- 
ing the last nine months, remaining 
constantly in the background as the 
recommendations of its experts were 
adopted piecemeal and put 
effect. 

The man who started the current 
wave of traffic reforms, Mr. McCue, 
is very happy about Chief Flana- 
gan’s crackdown on speeders. To 


into 
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Making dream homes 
come true for thousands 


Buying a home is the most important invest- 
ment the average family makes in a lifetime. 
Since 1940, over 55,000 families have selected 
“custom” homes “mass produced” by National 
Homes Corporation, Lafayette, Indiana. 

From a modest beginning, National Homes’ 
two giant plants now turn out ninety complete 
houses a day. With thirty-nine desigi.s, National 
Homes, through the miracle of modern manu- 
facturing methods, is bringing better homes 


within the reach of every American family. 


Since its founding, National Homes Corpora- 
tion has relied on the U. 5. F. & G. organization 
to supply the various bonding and insurance 
coverages essential to its growth and operation. 


Whether you build honjes or buy them; whether 
you sell products or i 38 ne matter where 
you are or what you do, there§are U. 5. F. & G. 
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that phase of the program he credits 
the remarkable results that have been 
achieved so far. “I believe that 
every serious accident is due to ex- 
cessive speed,” Mr. McCue said. “I 
agree with the chief that what we 
need most of all to make Saratoga 
Springs safer is enforcement of our 
speed laws—-and I mean real en- 
forcement. We need enforcement 
to the point that the mere fact that 
a police officer is seen patrolling 
Saratoga’s highways will make driv- 
ers slow down and obey the speed 
laws. Then all this killing that we 
witnessed in 1952 will stop. Our 
number one job here is highway 
safety. Now that we’ve learned how 
to do it well, with the help of the 
Insurance Industry Committee, 
we're going to keep on going until 
traffic accidents are cut to an irre- 
ducible minimum.” 


Appreciation 


Mayor Mallery, who knows “The 
Saratoga Story” of an all-out battle 
against increasing accidents as well 
as Mr. McCue and Chief Flanagan, 
recently wrote Thomas N. Boate, 
director of the Insurance Industry 
Committee’s community aid program 
in traffic safety aid, to express his 
thanks in these words: 

“We have gained so much by our 
association with the people who are 
carrying out the program of your 
organization that I want to tell you 
about it. Because of a huge fatality 
record caused by motor vehicle acci- 
dents in 1952, our community was 
very much interested in a program 
for accident reduction. However, 
we were unable to determine what 
steps should be first taken. 

“Upon learning of your program 
we immediately contacted your 
group. Mr. Franey (William Fra- 
ney, former Syracuse police lieu- 
tenant in charge of traffic police in 
that city) came to our community ; 
then with the help of Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Franey in conjunction with 
the program of the Insurance In- 
dustry Committee on Motor Vehicle 
Accidents, we have proceeded with 
the pattern they established. 

“The cooperation of the City 
Council and the Police Department 
in following the suggested recom- 
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mendations have been wonderful. 
As a result, our death toll by motor 
vehicle accidents was only two in 
1953 against twelve in the preceding 
year. 

“We feel that our association with 
you has been of utmost importance 
and we particularly commend the 
ability of your representative to get 
a community started in the proper 
direction in the shortest time. I 
sincerely hope other communities 
will follow in our footsteps.” 

The twenty-six other communities 
participating in the New York State 
aid program of the insurance com- 
mittee are Beacon, Gloversville, 
Hudson, Middletown, Yonkers, Port 
Washington, Binghamton, Johns- 
town, Schenectady, Amsterdam, 
Utica, Auburn, Little Falls, Rome, 
Jamestown, Fulton, Oswego, EI- 
mira, Plattsburg, Dunkirk, Hornell, 
Poughkeepsie, Niagara Falls, Corn- 
ing, Cortland and Endicott. 

Here are some of the steps taken 
to make Saratoga Springs’ streets 
and highways safer, its residents 
more safety-conscious and visiting 
drivers aware of its speed laws. 

Patrol cars were operated around- 
the-clock in the rural “outside dis- 
trict,” where eight of eleven fatal 
crashes occurred in 1952, after the 
legal speed there was cut from fifty 
to forty miles an hour and properly 
posted with signs. 

One of the “outside district’s” 
most dangerous intersections, Glob- 





“There, there, don't cry—we'll 


another chemistry set." 


buy you 


erson’s Corners, was illuminated at 
night with yellow sodium vapor 
lights on the “speedway” Route 9 
approaches where accidents had oc- 
curred frequently because drivers 
came upon its traffic light too sud- 
denly without adequate warning. 


A Safety Council was organized 
with $1 a year memberships to get 
its program of safety education 
under way. Seventy of two hundred 
fifty memberships obtained in less 
than a year came from a local busi- 
ness firm which enrolled every em- 
ployee. A big local forum to stimu- 
late public support of efforts to 
reduce traffic accidents was held 
late in February in advance of a 
drive to expand membership before 
the council’s first anniversary in 
April. 

Efficiency of traffic police was im- 
proved along lines recommended by 
the Insurance Industry Committee 
after its experts had studied the 
city’s police problems. Haphazard 
accident reports by policemen were 
replaced by modern reports to pin- 
point dangerous locations and reveal 
causes of accidents, so that appro- 
priate remedial action could be 
taken. 

First major project of the Safety 
Council was a Safety Week in which 
civic organizations, service clubs, 
fraternal groups and churches of 
all denominations participated. Its 
purpose was to teach safety and to 
indicate how the council’s dollar 
membership dues went to work, to 
make everyone feel that the fight 
against the accident problem was 
their fight. Day-by-day events were 
held throughout the week and a 
safety pennant design contest for all 
school children was held, with the 
local newspaper offering one hun- 
dred dollars in awards for the best 
designs of a pennant to be flown at 
schools which have no accidents. 

A continuing study of traffic con- 
ditions is under way to give each 
phase of the accident prevention 
program the serious attention it de- 
serves. A modern pavement marking 
system to improve pedestrian safety, 
and improvements in the existing 
traffic signal system, recommended 
by the Insurance Industry Com- 
mittee field staff, are among other 
important steps expected to be taken 
this year. 
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“IF IT'S AN INSURANCE PROBLEM, 
JOHN HAS THE ANSWER” 


John R. Phillips is a Fire Association-Reliance 
Fieldman for Pennsylvania. 


Recently, Mr. Vernon H. Kunkle, a partner in the 
Vernon H. Kunkle Agency, York, Pa., had this to say 
about him: “John Phillips is very definitely a multi- 
ple line man. His knowledge of all phases of insur- 
ance—and his considerable field experience—make 
him especially valuable to our agency. In short, if 
it’s an insurance problem, John has the answer.” 


WHY NOT TALK WITH YOUR FIRE ASSOCIATION- 
RELIANCE FIELDMAN SOON? 

HEAD Orrices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 

Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, 

San Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents 

throughout the world. 


@ From left to right: Mr. Vernon H. Kunkle and Mr. Eugene Rabenstine, 
partners in the Vernon H. Kunkle Agency, York, Pa., and Mr. John R. 
Phillips, Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman for Pennsylvania. 


MR. W. HOWARD STEWART 


Thorough training is responsible for John Phillips’ familiarity 
with all phases of insurance. Like all Fire Association-Reliance 
Fieldmen, he must Anow insurance. Further, he must know 
the insurance potentials and problems in his local territory. 
Mr. W. Howard Stewart, president of the Hembold and Stewart 
Agency, Clearfield, Pa., says: “John understands this area. He has 
an intimate knowledge of the local market, and he is always 
willing to meet with our clients and lend a helping hand.” 


MR. ROBERT CROCKETT 


All Fire Association-Reliance Fieldmen have the authority to 
make time-saving, on the spot decisions. This exemplifies their 
ability to be of more help to more agents in more ways. Equally 
important, Fire Association-Reliance Fieldmen are trained by 
companies which will never grow too large for “family feeling’’, 
nor lose their high regard for personal relationships. Because of 
these factors, agent comments such as this are not unnatural: 
“John Phillips is more than a good business associate . . . he’s 
a good friend. His willingness to help is equal to his ability to 
help, and working with him is as enjoyable as it is profitable.” 
—Mr. Robert Crockett, partner, The Marston-Crockett Agency, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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INCE profits are the only 

yardstick available to measure 

the capability of management, 
it is a challenging situation to realize 
that some agents make as much as 
25% more net profit than others 
writing the same volume, handling 
similar classes and located in the 
same size towns. Why is this so? 
The most logical answer lies in good 
management and its ability to instill 
in all its personnel a keen interest in 
profit creation and profit conserva- 
tion. 


Good management means the in- 
telligent application of the following 
basic principles : 


The guarantee of more profit mile- 
age out of commission dollars by 
increased efficiency, increased work 
output and reduction of operating 
expenses wherever possible. 

The creation of a well-organized 
sales control and customer account 
analysis program which will enable 
the agent to produce more new busi- 
ness without increasing sales ex- 
pense. 


The first step in the application 
of these principles is the making of 
a detailed analysis of every item of 
agency expense. Thus it is possible 
to evaluate the dividends from each 
expenditure and make comparisons 
with agencies of similar size and na- 
tional averages. 


The Second Step 


The next step is the inauguration 
of an unprejudiced analysis program 
whereby the agent views with a 
jaundiced eye every phase of agency 
operations which has failed to func- 
tion at top efficiency, including his 
own. This will be no easy task. It is a 
sizable job, complicated by the pos- 
sibility that the agent, having per- 
sonally set up the organization, is 
too close to it to see the flaws. 
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W. S. CHANDLER, Secretary 
The Phoenix-Connecticut 
Group of Companies 


There are many ways in which 
profits coming in the front door can 
go out the back door, simply as a 
result of doing things in an old- 
fashioned manner. The older we 
become, the less amenable we are to 
change but in this jet-propelled age 
of high costs and keen competition, 
no agent can afford the luxury of a 
horse and buggy system. 


Means more net profit 


Few agents seem to realize that 
one of the greatest business revolu- 
tions of all times is now underway 
in the office equipment field. Hardly 
a day goes by but someone, some- 
where, comes up with a new method 
—a new system—a new processor 
a new appliance that might get rid 
of lost motion and duplication of 
effort. Therefore it is essential for 
someone in an agency to be con- 
stantly alert to the advent of all 
labor-saving ideas and devices. The 
satisfying thing about new office 
mechanical equipment, aside from 
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reducing the need for additional per 
sonnel, is that once paid for it doesn’t 
have to receive a salary every week. 

One ray of sunshine for future 
cost reduction lies in the growing 
“multi-peril underwriting” trend 
which will enable agents to sell more 
and more package policies. For in- 
stance, the announcement of a new 
multi-peril package policy that in- 
cluded coverages formerly written 
under nine different contracts. Pack- 
age policies will reduce the time- 
consuming detail work as well as the 
handling costs involved in the sale 
and service of small premium lines. 
The time thus salvaged may then be 
devoted to the all-important job of 
servicing clients and being a mer- 
chant of security with resultant ex- 
pansion of profits. 


Collection Policy 


Good management includes the 
establishment of a sound collection 
system which, to be successful, must 
hecome a fixed agency policy, man- 
datory in all of its ramifications. 

Here are a few thought-provoking 
questions on the subject of collec- 
tions— 


Are clients using the agency’s capital 
without paying rent for it? 
Has the net cost in both time and 
money of collecting receivables ever 
heen calculated ? 
Is there any duplication of effort in 
the collection procedure ? 
Are receivables consistently kept on 
a forty-five day or less basis? 
Is it understood that profits cannot 
be made out of chronic, slow-pay 
accounts ? 

The best collection system incor- 
porates these factors : 
1) A definite understanding with 
the customer regarding time of pay- 
ment: whether it be when order is 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Good Management- Continued 


taken, or when policy is delivered or 
mailed, 

2) An established deadline for pay- 
ment: whether it be forty-five days, 


or part payment in thirty days and - 


full payment in sixty to ninety days. 
3) A fixed time allowance before 
cancellation. 

4) Financing of larger premiums 
where necessary. 

The system of “ You-can-pay-me- 
when-you-get-around-to-it” is the 
poorest one I know. “If-he-doesn’t- 
pay,-he-doesn’t-stay” is becoming 
the motto of the successful agent. 

It is a mistake for an agent to 
compete with other agents in the ex- 
tension of credit. He must compete 
on firm ground ; namely, dependable 
insurance service for cash or a “lim- 
ited extension of credit.” Most as- 
sureds appreciate an agency that is 
firm but pleasant in its collection 


policy. They know the agency that 
believes in doing business in a sound 
manner will be just as efficient in 
case of loss. 


Selective Selling 


Good management requires maxi- 
mum production and minimum sales 
expense. It is an undeniable fact 
that some accounts cost more than 
they contribute. This necessitates 
increasing the income from these 
accounts or, unless there is some 
other impelling consideration in- 
volved, dropping them from the 
books. Premium income can be ob- 
tained more easily and at less cost 
through selective seiling and pros- 
pecting. 

The method that seems to best 
accomplish the twin objectives of 
proper coverage for each client and 
increased premiums for the agency is 
the maintenance of a combination of 
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customer account analysis and a 
written sales control record. With 
the information from these combined 
sources at hand, a review of clients’ 
insurance needs, made prior to re- 
newal date, will simplify sales effort 
and reduce sales cost. One call 
and sell additional coverages needed. 

This procedure not only provides 
a high level of service to the cus- 
tomer but, by eliminating the use of 
the “memory system,” automatically 
reduces the possibility of losing a 
good account due to an uninsured 
loss—a poor advertisement for our 
business. 

It is just as important for an 
agency to keep a record of its cus- 
tomers’ insurance needs as it is to 
record the insurance provided. A 
record of insurance needed and rec- 
ommended but not purchased, pro- 
vides a “decision list” of the as- 
sured’s desires which, in event of an 
uninsured loss, proves very valuable. 

An under-insured loss can be as 
serious as an uminsured loss. The 
thousands of total losses resulting 
from the devastating tornadoes of 
the past year have created a basic 
change in many assureds’ thinking 
anent the amounts of windstorm in- 
surance required for adequate pro- 
tection. This applies especially to 
dwellings. 

It is essential that all agency 
partnership agreements be expertly 
drawn and carefully worded. Good 
management demands a periodic ex- 
amination of all such agreements to 
insure their being kept abreast of 
changing circumstances. Such an 
examination should show whether 
the “buy and sell” provision is in 
accordance with the latest tax rul- 
ings. Also whether this provision 
is worded so as to indicate an in- 
tended “purchase” or “sale” in event 
of death of a partner? If so it should 
be re-examined and reworded to 
eliminate any implication of intended 
sale or purchase in order to avoid 
possible tax consequences. 


Total Disability 


Does the agreement contain a 
workable total and permanent dis- 
ability clause? Many agents do not 
realize the tremendous importance 
of having a properly-worded dis- 
ability clause in their partnership 
agreement. They are seemingly 
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content to rely solely on the custom- 
ary three or six months’ “written 
notice of dissolution” provision. 


One would have to be a rank opti- 
mist to think that such a provision 
will solve the problem of total per- 
manent disability. For instance, just 
imagine that one partner were to 
become permanently disabled, either 
as a result of an accident or heart 
attack. What would the other part- 
ner do—give him (and his wife and 
children) three months’ notice? Of 
course not—but on the other hand, 
just how long could he be content 
to carry the double work load for 
only one half of the pay? This is a 
vital matter. Wisdom and sound 
judgment dictate making arrange- 
ments in advance for all possible 
contingencies. 


Reserve for Emergencies 


Good management means the ac- 
cumulation of an adequate reserve 
fund for emergencies. There are, 
of course, certain basic reasons for 
establishing a reserve—namely, un- 
earned commissions on large risks, 
bad debt, taxes, sudden deprecia- 
tion of agency assets and a possible 
downward trend in the national 
economy. Consideration should also 
be given to the effect on the financial 
stability of the agency in the event of 
the agent’s enforced absence from its 
supervision, due to accident or pro- 
longed illness. 


How many agents have set up a 
reserve for these basic contingen- 
cies? We conducted a nationwide 
survey of three thousand agents last 
year and uncovered the startling fact 
that only six agents out of one hun- 
dred had done so. Moreover this 
survey was made following a sus- 
tained inflationary period when sales 
opportunities were plentiful and ac- 
quisition costs comparatively low 
and when the accumulation of a 
reserve should have been compara- 
tively easy. The odds are against 
it being that easy again, for we have 
already entered a period of keener 
competition which, with its higher 
operating costs and heavy taxes, will 
make it even more difficult to build 
and maintain an adequate reserve in 
the future. 


What constitutes an adequate re- 
serve? I receive a different estimate 
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You’ve Got a Cure for This 


Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruction are three spectres that 
haunt every business. The cure for such a 3-D nightmare is 3-D Crime 
Insurance. American Casualty's streamlined 3-D program is different 
from most ... all eight coverages are IN the policy. No multitude 
of endorsements to fuss with. Sales average $500.00 in premium— 
a fact for profit-minded agencies to consider. 


If you're not familiar with American Casualty's 3-D, 
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every time I ask this question. Some 
agents tell me that the equivalent of 
three months’ commission is ade- 
quate. Some say six months’—on 
the other hand, the more conserva- 
tive agents tell me that the equivalent 
of twelve months’ commission is a 
fairly safe margin. 


Competitive Threats 


More and more frequently we 
have been hearing about the growing 
threats to the future of the American 
Agency System. There is great con- 
cern being expressed over the worri- 


some problem of increasing acquisi- 
tion costs, deviating or dividend 
paying stock, mutual or reciprocal 
companies and the ever-active direct 
writers. 


All of these, admittedly, are a very 
real cause for concern. But there is 
one thing I would like to ask. Are 
such evils entirely brought on by the 
other fellow? For instance, take the 
direct writers—just how did they get 
such a strong foothold so quickly ? 
I am confident that it was not only 
due to price difference. If an agent 
really enjoys the confidence of his 

{Continued on the 


next page) 
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Good Management Continued 
the direct writers will 
have tough sledding taking away his 
business, On the other hand, if he 
loses this confidence by the cavalier 
treatment accorded clients through 
the automatic issuance and mailing 
of renewals with rare personal con- 
tact (except with larger accounts), 
he has only himself to blame. 

I have found that more than 75% 
of agents use the “Prayerful Plan” 


customers, 


of automatic issuance of renewals 
and then pray that the policies will 
stick, As a practical matter, this 
system has worked fairly wel! in- 
sofar as the retention of policies is 
concerned, but think of the lost op- 
portunities for production and pro- 
fessional service. 

It is just not good management 
to continue use of a system which 
limits the agent’s contacts with the 
majority of clients to the telephone 
or mail. By this impersonal ap- 
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proach, he merely polishes the wel- 
come mat and openly invites the 
direct writers to come in and feather 
their nests. They are only too happy 
to send out door-to-door salesmen to 
get the choice business. 

No matter what the justification, 
it is folly to overlook the fundamen- 
tals of customer service on which 
the price of the insurance an agent 
sells is based. How else is he going 
to be able to justify the difference 
in cost except by proven personal 
service? A man must be worthy of 
his hire. 


Personal Service 


Personal service is the cornerstone 
of agency success. In an era of in- 
flation, when new business has been 
plentiful, many agents have allowed 
their practice of periodic personal 
contact with their customers to de- 
teriorate. They have eased their 
consciences with the age-old alibi of 
being “‘too busy.” 

Every man is heavily pressed 
with responsibilities in managing an 
agency, be it large or small. The 
old eight-hour work day has long 
since been inflated to a twelve-hour 
day. But the point is that no matter 
how busy he may be, time must be 
allocated to fulfill the obligation of 
service to his clients. 

The American Agency System de- 
mands greater competency and indi- 
vidual productivity from its mem- 
bers if it is to continue in its present 
form. The future security of the 
stock agent necessitates more fre- 
quent personal contact with his cus- 
tomers. This is the real challenge 
of good management—for an agent 
to so arrange his affairs that there 
is time enough for him to see, sell 
and service his clients. 


CREDIT FOR REINSURANCE 


HE TREATMENT OF REINSUR- 
Ede? placed with an alien car- 
rier was discussed by a committee 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners meeting in 
New York recently. Industry rep- 
resentatives asked that no change 
he made in the present procedure 
under which credit for reinsurance 
is given in a company’s annual finan- 
cial statement only when certain 
funds are withheld by the ceding 
company. The committee report 
will not be made for some time. 
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Appraisal Techniques 


HE most common forms of 

appraising values for insur- 

ance purposes are: (1) De- 
tailed appraisals by appraisal com- 
panies; (2) computations arrived 
at by the insured’s engineers or ac- 
counting departments ; (3) apprais- 
als by insurance companies and (4) 
survey made by an outside con- 
tractor. 


After a Less 


Basically these methods of compu- 
tation are designed to assist the in- 
surance buyer in his determination 
of “insurable value” at a given loca- 
tion and involving certain designated 
property. But we must go further. 
Is not another purpose equally as 


important, such as a sound detailed, 


analysis which can be presented to 
the insurance adjuster after a casu- 
alty has occurred? After all, it is the 
summation of the individual items 
that determine the total “insurable 
value.” 

The burden of presenting the de- 
tailed data required by the policy 
conditions rests with the insured. 
This must include sufficient descrip- 
tion and identification to properly 
identify the items as well as the cur 
rent replacement cost, depreciation, 
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value and loss. Without detailed 
data to serve as a basis of claim the 
determination of the adjustment be- 
tween the insured and the company 
may very well be an unsatisfactory 
compromise. 


Let us first comment on appraisals 
by appraisal companies. From the 
adjuster’s viewpoint, these appraisals 
usually are in sufficient detail and 
well organized. Occasionally we 
find reason to disagree with the rate 
of depreciation, but as a whole this 
type of appraisal is valuable in the 
determination of value and _ loss. 
Our most frequent complaint is that 
the appraisal has not been kept up 
to date and replacement of worn out 
equipment not adjusted for “ins and 
outs.” Building appraisals sometimes 
are trended after original calcula- 
tions, which is not always an accu- 
rate method. Such appraisals, when 
kept up to date, at least on an annual 
basis, with proper consideration for 
all insurable property, are valuable 
evidence of value upon which the 
insured has determined the amount 
of insurance required under his 
policy. 


Computations made by the in- 
sured’s engineers or accounting de- 
partment as a rule have not been as 
concise as we would like on build- 
ings. Too often a square or cubic 
foot unit price is used. This is not 
really accurate. Determination of 
value of buildings must be itemized 
in detail by trade. Since the last 
war there has been a decided change 
in construction costs as a certain 
trade compares to another in the in- 
creased cost. 


Even in the case of certain types 
of stock, values sometimes vary con- 
siderably even in a thirty-day period. 
The insured’s employees many times 
fail to grasp the fact that current re- 
placement costs are needed as a basis 
before depreciation. In most cases 
where insureds rely on accounting 
records, we find that the value of 
many items that are charged to ex- 
pense in today’s operations of the 
business are inadvertently omitted 
and not included in the value cal- 
culations for insurance. 


The appraisal service by an insur- 
ance company is in most instances 
strictly an accommodation to the in- 
surance buyer and his agent. Most 
companies do not have their organi- 
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zation staffed with such experts. 
Basically their job is one of engi- 
neering from a hazard standpoint to 
minimize the possibilities of a fire 
or other casualty. Fire rates are not 
predicated on a basis to enable the 
companies to maintain the type and 
size of staffs necessary to do a com- 
plete appraisal. Here again, in most 
cases, their representative must re- 
soft to square or cubic foot calcula- 
tions as a basis for replacement cost. 
This type of calculation does not 
give an accurate basis for determin- 
ing value. 


Independent Contractors 


A survey, properly detailed, by an 
independent contractor is in many 
ways similar to that used by the ap- 
praisal companies. That means a 
schedule of quantities and descrip- 
tions of the various component parts 
of the building, less depreciation, or 
if contents are involved, a detaiied 
and descriptive schedule listing these 
at replacement cost and following 
with the determination of the de- 
preciation applicable opposite each 
item. The determination of the 
proper rate of depreciation by an 
independent contractor is usually the 
stumbling block. It is only fair. to 
state that their prime function is to 
build—not to evaluate. 

The biggest problem with an ap- 
praisal, and it does not make any 
difference who made it, is the failure 
to keep it up to date. In the past, 
there have been years where the 
costs have not materially changed. 
Today we cannot accede to any such 
thought. Costs have climbed tre- 
mendously during the past ten years 
and may well continue to do so. It 
is my opinion that whatever ap- 
praisal method is used, it is neces- 
sary to review building appraisals 
at least once a year, and contents 
every six months to a year, depend- 
ing on whether or not “ins and outs” 
are taken into consideration at the 
time they occur. 

Details of an appraisal are all im- 
portant. We cannot avoid the fact 
that the whole value is made up of 
many items and that each plays a cer- 
tain part in determining value, both 
as to replacement cost and deprecia- 
tion applicable. Trending of values 
after good basic appraisals have heen 


made, can be done; but it is prefer- 
able to reappraise every item. If 
trends are used, certainly they must 
follow the individual trade changes 
in the case of buildings and class of 
equipment changes in the case of 
machinery, equipment and other con- 
tents. 

Appraisals may be made to deter- 
mine liquidation values, fair market 
value, going concern value or a phys- 
ical value. In a proper appraisal to 
determine “insurable value”’ it should 
be clearly stated in the appraisal re- 
pert that the calculations are based 
on reproduction cost less deprecia- 
tion. 


From an address before the Insurance Confer 
ence of the American Management Association. 


LIABILITY RATE CHANGES 


HE NATIONAL BUREAU of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters has revised 
its bodily injury liability insurance 
rates for owners’, landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ area and frontage classifica- 
tions and for manufacturers’ and 
contractors’ classifications in a num- 
ber of states. Also rates for com- 
prehensive personal liability and 
farmers’ comprehensive personal li- 
ability insurance were increased in 
Connecticut effective February 8. 
The revisions result in statewide 
average changes as follows: 
Effective O.L.&T. 
+ 7.2% 
+ 28% 
+ 6.3% 
+21.0% 
+12.0% 


+14.0% 
+31.4% 


M.&C. 
Conn. —13.7% 
Mass. y 
Minn. 
Ohio 
Bee 
Penn. 
Alaska 


3/1/54 
2/15/5 
1/25/54 


+10.0% 
+ 1.0% 


— 9.7% 


OPPOSE D. C. PREMIUM 
TAX RISE 


EPRESENTATIVES OF INSURANCE 
Sooner domiciled in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and the major trade 
associations showed Congressional 
leaders through testimony before a 
Congressional committee consider- 
ing the matter how widespread the 
effects of an increase in premium 
taxes would be. They asked that a 
proposed increase from 2% to 24%% 
be rejected as many states have re- 
taliatory laws which would auto- 
matically raise the premium tax of 
D. C. companies in those states. Fol- 
lowing the testimony the committee 
decided to abandon the idea of an 
increase. 
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Loss Control 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


COOPERATION 


N ROUND numbers, eighty- 

eight per cent of our so-called ac- 

cidents are the results of human 
failure. Another ten per cent may 
be caused by mechanical failures, 
and but two per cent can be attrib- 
uted to “an act of God.” This two 
per cent contains the only real acci- 
dents; the chance occurrences. In 
a sense, then, ninety-eight per cent 
of all industrial accidents are really 
caused, that is, they are caused by 
human failures and are not occur- 
rences or accidents at all. 


An Important Factor 


Cooperation is an important fac- 
tor in the prevention of industrial 
accidents. Many instances show a 
direct relationship between employee 
morale and industrial accident rec- 
ords. The safety man stands in a 
unique position in the industrial or- 
ganization, in that the area in which 
he works is one in which it is most 
likely that cooperation can be 
achieved. 

Cooperation is not an elementary 
human characteristic; it is a com- 
plex result of many factors, depend- 
ing upon the situation as well as the 
person. A worker may cooperate 
with the boss he likes, but not with 
the worker next to him he dislikes; 
he may cooperate when the boss asks 
him to help on a rush job, but not 
if he is told to play a trick on another 
worker. 

The safety man is a definite part 
of the new revolution of human re- 
lations in industry. Taylor pio- 
neered in time and motion studies. 
He helped to bring about mass-pro- 
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duction which enabled workers to 
raise their wages as well as their 
output. It is probable that he only 
intended to help his fellow men, yet 
he also created a monster. By gear- 
ing human operations to the preci- 
sion of machines, his system caused 
management to think of workers as 
little more than machines that had 
to eat. In this setting lie the manage- 
ments who still think in industrial 
engineering terms rather than in hu- 
man engineering terms. They will 
have difficulty in obtaining complete 
cooperation on the part of the work- 
ing group and will also have a re- 
sulting lack of cooperation in a 
safety program. Where assemblies 
move always a little faster than 
men’s natural work pace there is 
always a strain on men’s nerves 
which results in resentment. Re- 
sentment is an ingredient of non- 
cooperation. Both, speeds faster 
than men’s natural work pace and 
resentment, are contributing factors 
to human failures which may result 
in unsafe acts leading to accidents. 
Management indifference to people, 
caused by a single-minded pursuit of 
efficiency, can be considered a cause 
of noncooperation because it is not 
a part of the humanizing of indus- 
try. 

Cooperation implies a group work- 
ing together and also groups work- 
ing together. Worker-management 
cooperation implies a group of 
workers working together with a 
number of managers making up a 


management group or unit. Coop- 
eration is an individual affair first, 
a group affair second. 


The Immature Mind 


Noncooperation is a common trait 
of the immature mind. It represents 
conscious or subconscious rebellion 
and is a stubborn and resistive be- 
havior. The noncooperative or nega- 
tivistic person finds satisfaction in 
refusing to do what is expected of 
him and even in doing the opposite. 
He thus asserts his independence. 
A habit of noncooperation or nega 
tivism, as explained by dynamic psy- 
chology, begins in childhood. Nega- 
tivistic adults are still immature. 
The trait may have been used as a 
defense against a domineering father, 
a possessive or nagging mother, or 
an aggressive brother or playmate. 
It is evidenced in children by re- 
fusal to eat, or “feed fussing.” If 
the conflict extends to the school, the 
negativistic child makes himself ob- 
noxious by displaying an impudent 
and defiant attitude toward his 
teachers. The trait, when carried 
into adult life, results in rebellion 
and noncooperation. 

Noncooperation or negativism 
shows up in the work situation in a 
number of aspects. It may result in 
slowdowns with work schedules un- 
accountably delayed and low pro- 
duction, disagreeable attitudes of 
workers, disrespect, quality of work- 
manship below the skill and ability 
of the worker, decline of responsi- 
bility, “passing the buck,” finding 
chances to take advantage of lee- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Cooperation—Continued 


ways, failure to go out of the way in 
routine duties to the slightest extent 
where it might be helpful to others 
or when asked, and unsafe practices, 
resentment, or self-punishment re- 
sulting in accidents. 
Noncooperation or negativism on 
the part of the adult worker may be 
caused by inferior feeling on the 
job, by jealousy, boredom of work 
below the ability of the worker, fear, 
quarreisomeness, and stubbornness. 


The supervisor or company may 
also invoke non-cooperation on the 
part of the worker. Such causes are 
broken promises, lack of recognition, 
giving conflicting orders, bad work- 
ing conditions, assigning work be- 
neath employee’s capacity, fancied 
grievances based on misunderstand- 
ing, disturbing rumors or gossip, 
duplication of effort, excessive use 
of discipline or nagging, -affording 
no opportunity to exercise initiative, 
and poor planning or scheduling. 


Supervisors and Foremen 


Supervisors and foremen are the 
front line of management. They are 
the “boss” to the workers and the 
seeds for cooperation. It is man- 
agement’s responsibility to obtain 
cooperation. In the early days of 
industry, cooperation was obtained 
through force and fear. Managers 
were drivers. They used a fear psy- 
chology. Employees didn’t dare to 
fail and they worked together 
through feat of the boss but the 
group work was not cooperation. 
After the days of slavery men 
worked through fear of losing their 
jobs. Today we have entered a new 
era; the human era or the era of 
seli-respect and the humanizing of 
industry. The seeds of worker- 
management cooperation are sown 
by management through the fore- 
man. Management is the gardener 
in the field of cooperation. As ye 
sow, so shall ye reap. 

The job of a safety engineer re- 
quires that he obtain the cooperation 
of the supervisor or foreman and 
that he in turn have the cooperation 
of his group. A survey made by the 
University of Chicago puts all fore- 
men into four different types or 
classes based upon how they handle 
their men. The four types are: the 


bureaucrat ; he follows the rule book, 
is impartial, objective, and a buck- 
passer on decisions ; the autocrat who 
pushes for more production, makes 
his own decisions and expects com- 
pliance from his men; the manipu- 
lator who is friendly, congenial, 
stimulates men to best individual 
work, and makes rules flexible for 
workers; the leader who operates 
his group as a team, keeps good 
communications up, and leads men 
instead of manipulating them. 


More Accidents 


The autocratic foreman tends to 
have more accidents in his depart- 
ment than supervisors of the other 
three types. How many more? The 
average department—over the five- 
year test period—had six a year 
which is about the usual for the 
heavy-machinery industry. Two of 
the departments which were judged 
to be supervised by autocratic fore- 
men had accident rates which aver- 
aged twenty-six and twenty-two per 
year. When the two autocratic fore- 
men were shifted to other depart- 
ments, the accident frequency 
climbed in their departments and 
dropped in the high frequency de- 
partments which they had left. The 
foremen who obtained cooperation 
through leadership easily obtained 
good safety records. 


Team leaders are quick in spotting 
the cooperative person and they 
know how to handle the non-coop- 
erative one. They do not attempt to 
force cooperation or fire the non- 
cooperative worker. The team leader 
or supervisor is a good communi- 
cator and not a manipulator. In his 
communicating he soon learns the 
attitudes of his workers. He recog- 
nizes that a cooperator has such 
characteristics as these: a coopera- 
tive person accepts human nature as 
it is and does not try to change a lot 
of things about it; he believes that 
most people are not stupid, can fulfill 
their duties even when not being 
watched, know what to do without 
being told when they have learned 
their jobs and received notices of 
changes. He believes that most 
people are paid according to what 
they contribute to society and do 
not take as much as possible without 
giving back accordingly. He believes 
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MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES 


STIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 

United States during January 
amounted to $86,493,000, according 
to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This is an increase of 
12.8% over losses for January 1953 
of $76,659,000, and an increase of 
3.7% over losses of $83,440,000 in | 
December 1953. 





These estimated losses include an 
allowance for uninsured and unre- 
ported losses, 


1952 1953 
February ... $69,925,000 $72,706,000 | 
72,254,000 83,471,000 | 
67 380,000 67,362,000 
62,354,000 64,239,000 

58,585,000 

61,675,000 
August 56,462,000 107, 713 000 
September .. 58,949,000 68,613,000 | 
October .... 63,958,000 68,551,000 | 
November .. 65,129,000 68,064,000 
December .. 74,127,000 83,440,000 


1953 1954 who 8 worried 


January .... 76,659,000 86,493,000 


Totals .... $787,457,000 $913,234,000 | bout l Wey 
Losses by Years ™ si “ 


1944 $423,538,000 1948 $711,114,000 | 


1945 455,329,000 1949 667,536,000 | Time may mean nothing to many people. But... for the 
1946 561,487,000 1950 688,460,000 


1947 692,635,000 1951 731,405,000 person whose business has been stopped by Fire, or other 








disasters, his loss of profits during the time needed for repairs 


or rebuilding becomes the most important consideration in 
MOTOR VEHICLE mips 
DEATHS 


1951 19521953 | Time really means money to him—and he must have both 
January 2,660 2,900 | 
IF ‘ebruary J 2, 520 time and money if he is to stay in business. 
2,300 
2:900 | 
3100 He can buy both... and you can give them to him—very 


one simply and easily—with the new Earnings Form. 


| 


September 

October 

November 3,470 3,610 Ask our Fieldman about the new Earnings Form, or write 
December 3, 3,720 


ptbuie? ileoadacheha to our Special Service Department. 
Total A 38,000 


scopenran | ROVAL* LIVERPOOL 
reawtewe | Cp Pesemmmmmmgreoee , S) 


ALL TYPES*. 95,000 96,000 , 
Sickie daa 8 300 38,000" $19 CASUALTY» FIRE * MARINE + SURETY 
Other public .. 17,000 17,000 150 WIKKIAM) Si, MEW YORE 36, N. Y. 


Home 28,000 29,000 ROYAL INSURANCE COMPA" LID. © THC LIVERCROE 2 USSR . GLOBE GISURANCE COMPANY LTD © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 

Occupational .. 15,000 15,000 GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUIEN IMSURANGE COMPANY OF ALJERICA © MEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE 
rh » bee ot 4 m ve COMPANY OF AMERICA © AMERICAN AND FCACIBE WISURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE 

- e total for all types does not equal the sum e P ut 

of the tour cuceteding totals becouse deaths COMPANY LID. © THAMES & WifhSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. LTD © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents _ are 
included in the figures under both headings 








SEVEN DRIVING ERRORS 


IN A REPORT JUST DEVELOPED by H. 
I.. Smith, Detroit driver education 
consultant, and J. J. Cummings, 
transportation research director 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion are listed these seven main rea- 
sons for driving errors: 
1. Concentration on some special 
driving purpose to the extent that 
the driver sees too late he has en- 
tered a crowding or blocking situa- 
tion. 
2. Concentration on driving prob- 
lems only a short distance ahead. 
3. Concentration on only a portion 
of the traffic problems surrounding 
the driver, instead of on all of them 
“fixed stare driving.” 
4. The instinct of many drivers to 
steer away from an obstacle along 
the side of the driving path, a fre- 
quent cause of head-on collisions. 
5. The driver’s overconfidence in his 
ability to see potential hazards in 
time to stop or swerve out of dan- 
ger. 
6, The assumption that a person 
who is in a position to threaten the 
driver’s driving path is aware of the 
driver’s presence and will not make 
any unexpected move. 
7. Ignorance of the correct method 
to control the car in some unusual 
or emergency driving situations. 


American Mutual Alliance’s Mutual 
Memorandum 


THREE BUILDINGS 


WHEN A FIRE TUBE scotch marine 
boiler exploded at a fruit packing 
plant in Florida it shot through two 
buildings, flew through the air for 
more than one hundred yards and 
then smashed through the roof of a 
third building. Damages are ex- 
pected to run up into the thousands 


of dollars. 


~—"'The Locomotive," Hartford Steam- 
boiler Inspection & Insurance Co, 


NINE SIMPLE RULES 


It IS THE RESPONSIBILITY of fore- 
men and supervisors to guard 
against fire hazards and to see that 
these simple rules are strictly ob- 
served : 

1. Does everyone know the location 
of the nearest fire alarm box? 

2. Does everyone know the location 
of fire extinguishers and how to use 
them ? 

3. Have you assigned emergency 
duties to employes whom you can 
trust ? 

4. Are all inflammable 
stored safely? 

5. Do you have an orderly plan for 
leaving the department? Are the 
aisles clear? 

6. Are no smoking rules strictly en- 
forced? 

7. Are all sources of spark and fire 
kept at a safe distance from inflam- 
mable materials ? 

8. Are trash and rags picked up 
promptly and stored in safety cans? 
9, Do you inspect your department 
regularly for fire hazards?” 


materials 


—Management, Kelly-Read Company 


A WISE OWL 


EARLY THIS YEAR when Franklin 
Delano Rosa was removing prebait 
stations from a stone wall at the 
Lihue Plantations, Kanai, Territory 
of Hawaii, a stone loosened and he 
pitched forward, head foremost. 
The safety goggles he was wearing 
struck against a sharp protruding 
rock and saved him from what Koon 
Ye Ching, plantation director, says 
would certainly have been lost vision. 

James E. O'Neil, director of in- 
dustrial services for the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, enrolled Rosa as the 5,123rd 
Wise Owl with this statement : “This 
proves again that eye accidents will 


happen where you least expect them 
and that there is room for a Wise 
Owl chapter in every industrial and 
commercial safety program.” 
Details concerning establishing a 
Wise Owl chapter may be obtained 
by writing Mr. O'Neil at the Na- 
tional Society’s headquarters, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


GENTLY DOES IT 


WHEN THE STICKUP MAN comes 
calling treat him as you would an 
honored guest.” This is the advice 
given by the noted crime expert Ed- 
win H. Mosler, president of the 
Mosler Safe Company. Instead of 
taking chances with a trigger happy 
gunman, obey his commands and let 
your protective equipment do your 
“fightin” for you. 

Clearly labeled protective devices 
discourage stickup attempts. A thief 
hasn't the time to wait for the spring- 
ing of a delayed action time lock; a 
thief will also think twice before at- 
tempting a dual lock system that re- 
quires two separate keys in the pos- 
session of two separate people (one 
of whom might not be in the building 
at the time) to open. After hours, 
as a deterrent to thieves, it is rec- 
ommended for retailers to put their 
safe where it can be seen from the 
street. Most burglers want easier 
pickings than an armored safe ex- 
posed to public view. 


DEPTH OF THIEVERY 


WASHINGTON POLICE are working 
on a theft case in which the loot 
was buried—but not by the thieves. 
The stolen “merchandise’’ was about 
eighty coffins reportedly taken from 
a casket company and sold to under- 


takers. 
~—American Casualty Co.—American Arrow 
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YOU GET THE CREDIT 
when you let Airkem SOS 
help your policyholders! 
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Policyholders appreciate the fast, permanent removal of 
smoke odors... as this letter from a home owner shows. 
And here’s what calling in Airkem does for you: 


Living with “after-fire’” smoke odors is a hard- 
ship no policyholder need endure. For close to a 
decade, Airkem specialists have been proving 
this in the field—demonstrating consistently that 
Airkem Smoke Odor Service removes smoke odors 
fast—and for good. 


It’s easy to see how calling in Airkem can help 
you—as well as your policyholders: Good rela- 
tions between policyholder and company are 
strengthened. What’s more, word gets around 
about the fine extra service your companies pro- 
vide. And that’s the kind of public relations talk 
money can’t buy! 


AIRKEM, iNC. 
4 4 241 EAST 44TH STREET 


Over 5 ° aa bec N. Y. 


Hlow do you take advantage of the opportunity 
Airkem Smoke Odor Service offers you? There’s 
a representative of Airkem’s nation-wide organi- 
zation in your area—ready to serve your policy- 
holders at any hour of the day or night. Call him 
now for fuil details. Or mail this coupon today. 


po---o nnn 


| For more information about Airkem'’s Smoke Odor | 
| Service, fill in and mail to: 


! 
1 Airkem, Inc., 241 E. 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. | 


i C] Please send me the 1954 directory of Airkent SOS i 

representatives. | 
j C) Please send Case History Reports of interesting 
I Airkem SOS Applications. Bi-7 


| 

i 

| 

| 

Company 
| 

| 

| 








Address 
| City Zone State 
U 
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Cooperation—from page 46 
that most people try to do an honest 
day’s work for a day’s pay and he 
does not think that he must do a job 
himself if he wants it done right. 
These are a few of the characteristic 
attitudes of cooperative workers 
which the team leader type of fore- 
men obtains through his communi- 
cating and counseling with his 
workers. His ability to recognize 
characteristics of workers and his 
approach to cooperation are very 
definite secrets of his success in get- 
ting out production with safety. 

A team-leader type of foreman or 
supervisor is a good explainer. Acci- 





dent-prone employees can repeat 
safety slogans all right, but they 
don’t understand them very well. 
Accident-prone men react abnor- 
mally to frustration, seem unable 
to attack the problem in any way 
that would help solve it. The acci- 
dent-prone worker will quickly ad- 
mit his own responsibility and, when 
working for an autocratic super- 
visor, this indicates that he is taking 
out his resentment against his auto- 
cratic supervisor on himself. The 
resentment is exhibited by increased 
absenteeism, constant griping, and 
accident-proneness. 

Accident-free workers have a 
better grasp of safety rule meanings 
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Your Office 


Management 








National 
Notes for 
Producers 


First, decide that you will. Second, 


develop a constant curiosity as to ways and 
means of making your insurance office run 
smoothly and better. Third, give full 
consideration to the adoption of the latest 
office systems, techniques and, wherever 


necessary, the proper office machines. 


And remember, the time and money spent 
on improving office systems invariably 


turns out to be an investment, not an 


expense, yielding more net profit 


for the agency. 
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and know how to resist foremen’s 
pressure and avoid frustration. They 
know that stepped-up work tempos 
above their own capacities to main- 
tain will cause them to have acci- 
dents. They will go along at their 
regular pace in spite of speed-up 
efforts. In other words, they do not 
suffer from anxiety even under au- 
tocratic foremen. 


Emotional Reactions 


It is hard for most people not to 
act upon or yield to their emotions. 
Under an autocratic foreman, emo- 
tional persons tend to act first and 
think afterward. This causes acci- 
dents. The greatest of all safety 
factors is the mental element in 
safety. The ability to think is hard 
to maintain when the emotions are 
strong. Emotion is a safety hazard. 
Emotion and headwork are enemies 
of each other. The emotions of 
irritability, resentment, or temper, if 
active, affect thinking and lessen the 
exactness of hand and body move- 
ment. When emotion becomes ac- 
tive the worker’s regular rhythm of 
movement is changed. He either 
speeds up or lags behind and this 
will confuse the worker and his fel- 
low-worker and may cause accidents. 
Resentment or temper may become 
so active as to cause intentional 
desire to crowd or push the other 
fellow and this may result in a 
maimed hand, a crushed leg, or even 
death. Adult temper tantrums can 
cause absolute loss of control of 
mind and body. 

The team-leader type of foreman 
or supervisor cultivates group think- 
ing of safety. This is cooperative 
thinking of safety and means that 
each worker not only thinks safety 
for himself but also thinks safety for 
every person he contacts at work or 
off the job. 


Management has learned that to 
increase production it must have the 
cooperation of the worker because 
it is the worker who gets out produc- 
tion. Safety and production or safety 
and efficiency go together always. 
Production is a responsibility of 
management so safety is a responsi- 
bility of management. Therefore, 
management must give complete co- 
operation in, and take as much in- 
terest in, the safety program as it 
does in its efficiency program since 
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the two are inseparable. Since safety 
is very definitely a human problem 
likewise production is a human prob- 
lem. 


Where good relations exist be- 
tween workers and management we 
find cooperation. The National Plan- 
ning Association recently studied 
thirty well-known companies which 
have a good record of labor-manage- 
ment relations. The principles under 
which these companies operate are 
revealed as human relations princi- 
ples and if these principles can be 
reduced to one short one it is the 
principle of worker-management co- 
operation. All of the companies have 
excellent safety records, pay good 
wages, and make good money. These 
are all products of worker-manage- 
ment cooperation. Total coopera- 
tion means cooperation within and 
between the various management 
levels, within and between the vari- 
ous worker levels, between the total 
worker group and the total manage- 
ment group. 


Teamwork 


Complete cooperation is teamwork. 
Teamwork is a pulling together of 
the several members of the team 
and this creates unity of action, the 
goal of cooperation. Teamwork is 
the most powerful force in industry 
today. The management unit and 
the worker unit turn the wheels of 
modern industry. The individual is 
important but he is important only 
if he makes a contribution to the 
group effort. Ar individual who 
cannot make adjustments to the 
group with which he works under 
the team-leader supervisor is re- 
placed because the group requires it. 


The past twenty-five years has 
been an era of efficiency. The in- 
dustrial engineer has been the effi- 
ciency engineer. The next twenty- 
five years will be the era of human 
relations in industry. It will be the 
heyday of those working in human 
relations as the supervisor, the fore- 
man, the psychologist, the psychia- 
trist, the teacher, the trainer, and the 
safety engineer. The safety engi- 
neer’s program is a human program. 
It is nice to be able to prove to man- 
agement in dollars and cents that the 
safety program pays off but its big- 
gest pay-off is in the reduction of 
human suffering. 


For March, 1954 
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COVERAGE 
Catastrophe 
Medical Coverage 


Hospitalization .. . 
Individual & Family 


Aviation & Travel 
Accident . . . World-Wide 


Unusual 
and Extraordinary 
Special Risks 


A&H Income Protection 
..» Even for Life 


.. globetrotter or daily commuter, 
these exclusive Continental 
“specials” fill the bill for everyone 
who travels. 


vest 


Trip accident insurance, 3 days to 

6 months. From $5,000 to $50,000 
for accidental death, plus $250 to 
$2500 for accident medical expense. 
Costs as little as $1.10 for 3 days, 
all activity coverage. 


TRAVELMASTER 

Year ‘rourd travel accident insurance. From $25,000 
to $50,000 for accidental travel death on any 
licensed public carrier. Issued in units of 

$5,000 for only $5 per unit. 
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The safety department and the 
safety engineer are comparatively 
new in business but have made a 
permanent and recognized place for 
themselves in every progressive or- 
ganization. From the safety stand- 
point, the safety engineer has 
authority over every foreman and 
worker in the whole organization. 
The safety engineer is the workers’ 
best friend. He gives his whole time 
and effort to save the worker his 
limbs and his life and save the busi- 
ness untold days of efficient service 
that might be curtailed by accident. 


Like all comparatively new ideas 
there always is some opposition but 
the safety department has had to 
make its way in the judgments and 
hearts of the worker, the foreman, 
and higher levels of management. 
This is particularly true of the older 
foremen, many of whom inwardly, 
if not outwardly, resent the inter- 
ference and time taken to work out 
the suggestions of the safety engi 
neer. They do not give the whole- 
hearted cooperation they should, and 
what cooperation is given is done 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Cooperation—Continued 

reluctantly. The safety engineer is 
treated as an insurance salesman 
used to be, as though he were a 
necessary but just tolerated evil. 

This can be the fault of the safety 
engineer. He may be so wrapped up 
in his particular field of endeavor 
that he becomes overwhelmed by his 
personal importance. This is fatal 
to cooperation. 

Cooperation may be had at one 
time and not at another. The safety 
engineer must understand human 
nature as well as or better than the 
foreman. In fact, he has to under- 
stand the foreman and all levels of 
management. The safety engineer 
must definitely put in time and 
thought about the manner in which 
he is to present his safety ideas. 


Tactful Suggestion 


The safety engineer should try to 
do much of his work by tactful sug- 
gestion and questioning rather than 
by direct order. This manner will 
get wholehearted cooperation and 
effective results. A safety engineer 
must have no positive likes and dis- 
likes. He cannot be irritable and 
inclined towards resentment, antag- 
onisms, and prejudices. An expres- 
sion of any of these feelings is in 
itself a distinct safety hazard. A 
safety engineer must conquer any 
such feelings. He cannot in good 
faith preach to others against those 
attitudes if he himself gives way to 
them. He must be master of himself. 
In short, he must be mature. 

The safety engineer must have 
infinite patience to repeat constantly 
the gospel of his teaching and he 


must never become discouraged in 
the rebuffs that are sure to be his. 
There is no single position in in- 
dustry where the art of teaching is 
more important or more constantly 
used. He must literally live safety 
in every thought, action, and word 
and yet he must not allow himself 
to become objectionable to the fore- 
men and workers as safety results 
depend upon their cooperation. 

One of the handicaps to worker- 
management cooperation is the early 
day-labor’s mythology, Management 
was a silk-hatted capitalist who au- 
tomatically opposed anything good 
for the working man; by reflex the 
worker opposed anything manage- 
ment favored. This is certainly not 
worker-management cooperation and 
unfortunately is still an existing phi- 
losophy in some industries. I had 
this brought to my attention not long 
ago. A salesman friend of mine, 
who sells water coolers, called up- 
on a company in an effort to sell 
them a water cooler for the em- 
ployees. A water cooler can be a 
safety device. It was a small com- 
pany and the president of the com- 
pany who is also the owner said, 
“I won't consider the purchase of 
any water cooler for the employees 
until it is written up in the contract.” 
A contract is a legal document. More 
cooperation between workers and 
management is going to be obtained 
when human problems are settled 
with human relations principles 
rather than with legal principles. In 
this case, the water cooler brings 
up a human relations principle and 
a part of the ingredients of the 
principle pertains to the health and 
safety of the employees as well as 
their emotions. 


Management-worker cooperation 
is an indication of maturity. The 
management and the workers meet 
to solve problems—not win argu- 
ments. Management and workers 
where cooperation is present do not 
rely upon legalistic interpretations 
of written contracts or laws. Com- 
mon interests between management 
and workers are more important 
than their differences. All meetings 
and negotiations are “problem cen- 
tered” including the safety problems. 
Cooperation requires an active de- 
sire on both sides. Worker-manage- 
ment cooperation in safety requires 
teaching by the safety engineer, by 
the foreman, and by the workers to 
other workers. Everyone must cul- 
tivate a willingness to learn what 
constitutes safety and safety habits 
and all must maintain eternal vigi- 
lance required to practice the habits. 
Safety as it is incorporated in work- 
er-management cooperation will con- 
tinue to become more and more 
important in the process of human- 
izing industry. 


BIG POTENTIAL IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


R. S. S. HUEBNER, recently re- 
| ie pacha from a two-and-a-half- 
month trip in South America, says 
that great progress from an insur- 
ance standpoint has been made there 
in the past few years. “The potential 
is huge,” according to Dr. Huebner. 
“They have hardly scratched the sur- 
face. Although their insurance edu- 
cational status is somewhat behind 
that in the United States, they would 
be quick to catch up if an educational 
system could be established similar 
to ours.” 
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‘“Unforeseen events . .. need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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No place for an Amateur 


Not when lives are at stake. It takes an expert...on deck with the right advice, 

at the right time. Another kind of expert is needed to give you right advice 

at the right time on your insurance needs. 
Your Maryland agent is such an expert. He knows how unforeseen events can 
cause financial ruin to your home or business. Also, he knows how to protect you 

with adequate insurance, before you have a loss. Why not check with him today? 

Remember: Because your Maryland agent knows his business, 

it’s good business for you to know him, 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment. 





What has this 5-year-old_ policy to do 





with the cost of auto insurance? 


Simple—it’s still in force today! 

Thirty-two years ago, State Farm Mutual broke away 
from the custom of issuing a new automobile insurance 
policy each year. We adopted the continuous policy plan, 
the system long established as standard in the life in- 
surance field. 

As long as the car, address and coverage of a State 
Farm member remain the same, he keeps his original 
policy. It is kept in force by payment of semi-annual 
billed and collected from the home or a 
branch office. 


premiums 


We at State Farm Mutual like this single policy idea. 
Because we do not rewrite policies annually, we have 
avoided the cost of printing, handling and mailing many 
millions of replacement policies—at a saving of millions 


of dollars. 


Our State Farm agents like it, too, because these sav- 
ings are not made at their expense. They result from an 
efficient way of doing business. Our agents are relieved 
of a heavy burden of clerical work. They have more time 
to spend in productive, money-making ways—making calls, 
talking with prospects and selling insurance. As a result, 
they are among the highest paid in the insurance field. 

But probably the people who like the single policy, 
premium billing plan most are our State Farm members. 
Because State Farm is a mutual company, they share 
all savings in the form of rock-bottom insurance rates. 

Through the years, the continuous policy has helped us 
bring sound automobile insurance to an ever-growing fam- 
ily of State Farm members—and on a plan which both 
saves money for members and makes possible greater earn- 
ings for agents, 


State Farm Insurance 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 


and wholly owned affiliates 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Home office 


Nashville, Tennessee — Dallas, Texas — Charlottesville, Virginia 


Bloomington, Illinois. Branch offices — Berkeley, California 





Marshall, Michigan —St. Paul, Minnesota— Lincoln, Nebraska 
Toronto, Ontario. Field claim offices in more than 300 principal cities. 
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from other Fields 


Business Letter Magie 


T’S really almost magic—the re- 

sults you can get from business 

letters,” said Henry Robertson, 
one of the top salesmen for a large 
firm in the midwest. He was having 
an after-lunch Saturday bull session 
with George Barnes, a relatively new 
salesman for his firm. 


| Write Letters Every Day 


“Well,” said George, “you have 
been a salesman for almost twenty- 
five years, compared with less than 
a year for me. So I am sure you 
know what you are talking about, 
but frankly, I don’t quite get this 
‘magic’ business. I write letters 
every day—to the sales manager, to 
customers about delayed deliveries, 
or perhaps about adjustments. And 
I haven’t seen anything magic yet.” 

Henry Robertson smiled. “Of 
course, you have to write those let- 
ters you mentioned. They are nec- 
essary in any business. But that isn’t 
what I am talking about. I sincerely 
believe that a great deal of my real 
success in sales work began when | 
started writing letters that didn’t 
have to be written.” 

George was more confused than 
ever now, but he knew from Henry’s 
sales record that he knew what he 
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was talking about, so he listened as 
Henry went on. 

“Here is an experience I had early 
in my career, that taught me the 
magic of letter writing. I really did 
it on a hunch, but it has certainly 
paid off. I knew most of my cus- 
tomers pretty well. I knew they 
were ordinary, everyday folks who 











"I've asked you before not to bother me with 
business when I'm at home. My home is my haven 
from work, my haven, understand? Here the 
worries and complexities of the business world 
cannot touch me—he did?—How large @ policy 
would he be interested in, Hartley?’ 


like to be complimented and thanked 

even as you and I. So one night 
! sat down and wrote out, by hand, 
letters to twenty of those customers. 
I don’t remember exactly what | 
put in the letter, but it was some- 
thing like this: 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

[ am not trying to sell you a thing 
today. 

So often | think how grateful I 
ami for your friendship and business, 
but somehow in the rush of everyday 
business I don’t get around to telling 
you very often. 

So today I am taking time out to 
write this little note. It has no pur- 
pose at all except to say Thanks 
Sincerely. Believe me, I am grate- 
ful.” 


Everyone Thanked Me 


Then Henry went on, “It was 
about ten days before I called on 
most of those customers in person 
again. But in the meantime seven 
of them had written, telling me how 
pleased they were to get my letter. 
When I made my calls, every one of 
the customers mentioned the letter 
and thanked me. Several said they 
were saving the letter. One even 
had his framed above his desk! For 


ed 
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my client 


You'd think he was going broke 
paying insurance premiums. (Ac- 
tually, he’s one of our most sub- 
stantial citizens.) 

But I took the Paciric NATIONAL 
Fieldman along on my next call 
and we got the renewal, with two 
new coverages besides! It's a good 
policy to call up reinforcements in 
a pinch—the Paciric NATIONAL kind. 


And it's a GOOD POLICY 
for both Agent and Assured 
that bears this seal 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOM OFFICE + SAN FRAMI 
‘FOREIGN DEPARTMENT + NEW YORE, San 
| $ASTERW OFPARTMENT © pHILADE 
_ WESTERN DEPARTMEMT * CHICAGO 
INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 





Sales Slants — Continued 

many of them it was the first writ- 
ten appreciation of simple thanks 
they had ever received from a firm 
they dealt with.” 


Personal Thanks 


“Yes,” George was getting inter- 
ested now. “I believe I can see. But 
why wouldn’t a personal thanks 
work just as well?” 

“You should do that, too. In fact 
you and I every day thank our cus- 
tomers for their orders. They are 
used to it, they expect it. But there 
is something about having it down 
in black and white in letter form 
that really gets them.” 

George was beginning to see now 
that perhaps there was some solid 
reasoning behind Henry’s ideas, and 
he asked for more suggestions as to 
types of letters that might be used. 

“There are numerous times when 
public relations or goodwill letters 
can be used effectively. The impor- 
tant thing, and the thing that makes 
the letters successful, is that they 
come as a surprise—a pleasant sur- 
prise. People like to be treated as 
individuals. A letter like the one I 
just mentioned tells a customer he 
is more to you than just a page in a 
ledger. Perhaps one of your cus- 
tomers has six suppliers in our par- 
ticular line. He can give the bulk 
of his business to any one. From 
most of them he gets nothing except 
bills. But from you, he gets an occa- 
sional semi-personal letter of thanks 
or some such. That means a lot, 
and might be the determining factor 
as to who gets the business.” 

“You mean perhaps send him a 
letter every month or so for one 
reason or another ?” 


Don't Overdue It 


“No,” Henry was quite forceful 
on this point. “Don’t overdo it. If 
you send too many letters to the 
same man, he recognizes the device 
you are using and will be on the 
defensive. Pick your situations with 
care and make your letters sound 
natural, not strained or gushy. And 
above all, make them sound sincere. 
Normally you won't send more than 
two or three ‘special’ letters a year 
to the same customer—just enough 


to let him know you think of him 
as a person and are grateful for his 
business.” 

“I like that Thank-You letter,” 
said George. “What are some other 
types I might use?” 

“Perhaps a letter congratulating 
a customer on his business anniver- 
sary ...on his own birthday .. . 
thanking him for always paying his 
bills on time . . . thanking him for 
an unusually large order . . . con- 
gratulating him on being elected to 
an office or receiving some honor . . . 
requesting suggestions on our prod- 
ucts or service... letters of sym- 
pathy at appropriate times 
thanking him for his cooperation in 
emergencies, and so on. You can 
think of many more.” 


Suggestions 


“Have you a couple of letters, 
say of congratulations, handy, so | 
can get an idea of how to say the 
right thing?” 

Henry picked up his brief case. 
“Yes, here are some basic forms | 
carry around with me. | don’t strive 
for originality in every letter. I have 
several letters that fit different situa- 
tions, and I just adapt them to the 
situation at hand. Here, for exam- 
ple, is one congratulating a customer 
on the anniversary of his company: 

Congratulations on the 18th anni- 
versary of Blanks. May you have 
many more. 

And thanks very much for letting 
Blanks be a part of your business. 

We stand ready to serve you in 
the years to come as we have in the 
past. If there is ever any way in 
which we can be of service, please 
call on us. 

“Now, that’s a simple letter,” 
Henry continued. “You can write 
one just as effective. Here is one 
I’m getting ready to mail to John 
Callaghan, a customer of mine in 
Beaumont. I saw in the paper this 
morning that he is the new local 
Kiwanis club president: 

Congratulations, John! 

Just noticed in the Times that you 
are heading Kiwanis next year. 
Your fellow members certainly 
showed excellent judgment when 
they picked you. 

You will really do them proud. 
If I can ever help you in any way, 
just say the word. 
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Congratulations again—I know 
you will do a swell job.” 


“The way you write them,” 
George began, “they certainly sound 
easy. I’m going to try to find time 
one of these days to get started.” 


Find Time Today 


Henry interrupted, “Find time to- 
day. Don’t keep putting it off. Even 
in our busy schedule, we can find 
thirty minutes or so a day for these 
special letters. And remember not 
to limit them to customers. Write 
some public relations letters to sup- 
pliers, competitors, other employees 
of your firm, and so forth. You need 
their goodwill too. You know better 
than I do what the specific times 
are when you will be able to use 
such letters. 

“And one other thing,” Henry 
went on. “Put your words down 
simply and clearly. Use a lot of 
short paragraphs to make the letter 
easy to read. Write as you talk. Use 
good quality stationery, and see that 
there are no obvious messy errors. 
Never use ‘Yours Truly,’ because it 
is short, choppy, and abrupt. In- 
stead, make use of the Cordially or 
Sincerely closes.” 

“I’m certainly going to give your 
ideas a try,” George said, “and see 
if they'll work for me as well as 
they did for you. I only hope I'll 
be able to write as well as you do.” 

Henry smiled as they got up to 
leave, “You can. Forget about com- 
plicated grammar rules. Just con- 
vince yourself that you can write 
good letters. You are a good sales- 
man, George, and since you can sell 
in person, you can write an effective 
letter. There is very little difference. 
Give it a try, and if you write enough 
‘special’ letters, the magic will start 
showing up—where we all like to 
see a little magic working—right in 
the old pocketbook !” 


Reprinted through the courtesy of Salesman’s 
Digest, the National Magazine for Professional 
Salesmen. 





Then there was the man who bought his 
wife such fine china that she wouldn't trust 
him to wash the dishes. You've got to be 
ingenious if you're going to get anywhere 
in this world—and that goes for running an 
agency too. 

Fireman's Fund Record 
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we have a group of men who might be classified as 
perfect examples of “single-mindedness”’: they /ive the 
insurance business. They travel around the country, 
talking to both small-town and big-city insurance people 
—learning how these agents have solved difficult adver- 
tising problems, developed new approaches to selling 
the “no” prospect, applied modern methods of run- 
ning an office efficiently. Perhaps you'd like to ex- 
change ideas with the friendly, down-to-earth 
Dubuque representative. He's at your service 

—that’s his sole purpose. Write us, and we'll 

introduce him to you! 


DUBUQUE FIRE MARINE 
dusurance Campany, 

, 1, , 
Dubuque, down. | Mg 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPA?HY 


ASSETS 

Cash in Banks and Offices ...$ 7,935,381.62 
J, S. Government Securities... ... 39,350,704.92 
Canadian Government Securities... 1,402,576.87 
State and Municipal Securities.... 8,544,670.44 
Preferred Stocks 416,000.00 
Common Stocks, except 

Subsidiaries 
(Valuations on basis prescribed by 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners) 
Stocks of Subsidiaries 
Real Estate... . 256,648.60 
Agents’ Balances (less than 90 

days old). ax 6,283,772.96 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous 

Assets PING 250,729.58 


Total Admitted Assets... .. $85,698,074.89 


3,018,569.60 


18,239,020.90 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.. .$24,725,937.89 


Reserve for Losses and ‘Loss 


Adjustment Expenses.......... 26,052,296.55 
3,450,051.67 


Reserve for Taxes 


Reserve for Expenses and Other 
Oe Pe era eer 1,389,490.85 


Total Liabilities, except 


Capital $55,617,776.96 
Capital Stock. .$ 2,500,000.00 
27,580,297.93 
Surplus as regards Policyholders... 30,080,297.93 
.$85,698,074.89 


Surplus 


Securities carried at $3,712,421.75 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


(WHOLLY OWNED BY AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY) 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices 
U. S. Government Securities... . 


.$ 953,655.02 
11,099,275.60 
2,328,079.66 
1,046,200.00 
3,547,409.00 
(Valuations on basis prescribed by 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners) 
rey Sk ee 2 eee 
Agents’ Balances (Less than 90 
days old) 
Accrued Interest and 
Miscellaneous Assets.......... 96,976.46 
Total Admitted Assets...... . $20,293,45 72 


296,515.23 


925,342.75 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums...$ 836,473.46 
Reserve for Losses and Loss 
Adjustment Expenses 

Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Policyholders’ 
Dividends Declared 

Reserve for Expenses and Other 
SRA REG SONS eee 


8,391,285.00 
821,032.40 


175,159.21 
Total Liabilities, except 
Capital $11,028,899.80 
Capital Stock. . .$1,000,000.00 
Surplus 8,264,553.92 
Surplus as regards Policyholders... 9,264,553.92 
[$20,293,453.72 


Securities carried at $5,340,137.84 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(WHOLLY OWNED BY AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY) 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices. . » $ 998,895.40 
J, S. Government Securities 13,844,509.74 
Canadian Government Securities.. . 106,962.48 
State and Municipal Securities . 2,558,937.04 
Preferred Stocks 1,395,000.00 
Common Stocks : 1,196,566.00 
(Valuations on basis prescribed by 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners) P 
Agents’ Balances (Less than 90 
days old)... 
Accrued Interest and 
Miscellaneous Assets 144,999,48 
Total Admitted Assets....... $22,785,967.05 


2,540,096.91 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.. .$10,075,677.82 
Reserve for Losses and Loss 
Adjustment Expenses 1,264,175.00 
Reserve for Taxes............... 1,288,702.64 
Reserve for Policyholders’ 
Dividends Declared........... None 
Reserve for Expenses and Other 
RO Sais 61 os Stee 1,182,944.61 
Total Liabilities, except 
Capital $13,811,500.07 
Capital Stock. . .$1,200,000.00 
Surplus. ....... 7,774,466.98 
Surplus as regards Policyholders... 8,974,466.98 


.$22,785,967.05 


Securities carried at $571,677.46 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES « SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 





Merited Recognition 


HE following memo from 

one of our examiners to a 

field adjuster was recently 
brought to my attention: “We have 
just read your report dated Febru- 
ary 15, 1954 with enclosures. It is 
excellent, not only as a report of in- 
vestigation, but reveals that you are 
handling this claim promptly, effi- 
ciently, and in the manner of good 
claims handling. Keep them coming 
like this! !” 


Valuable Training 


It was not only satisfying to see 
that the adjuster’s good work was 
recognized, but especially so since 
during the past six months we had 
been working closely with him to 
improve the quality of his work. 
The memo showed that the time we 
spent with this man was worthwhile 
and, more important, the adjuster 
had demonstrated that as a result 
of this training, he had increased his 
value to our company. 

The home office examiner has as 
much joy in writing a memo of com- 
mendation as does the adjuster in 
receiving it,—for a good investiga- 
tion enables an examiner to handle 
a claim properly and intelligently 
with very little effort and naturally 
he is happy to give a pat on the back 
to one who has made his work easier. 

One of the easiest ways for the 
adjuster in the field to impress a 
home office examiner is to turn in 
complete and intelligent reports. 
The converse of this statement is 
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also true. Unintelligent, disorderly 
and rambling reporting is a sure-fire 
method of raising the examiner's 
blood pressure. The investigation 
report is the only medium the ad 


For intelligent reports 


juster in the field has for demon- 
strating to the home office the type 
of job being done. Many is the ad- 
juster who has failed to receive 
merited recognition for an excellent 
investigation job because his report 
was either so late or so lacking in 
information that could be evaluated, 
that the home office examiner com- 
pletely overlooked or was com- 


pletely unconscious of the good job 
done in the field. When an ad- 
juster does a good job, he should 
receive recognition. Therefore, it is 
essential that his report be in such 
form that recognition will be forth- 
coming. 

What is the reason for an investi- 
gation report? Is it not to show the 
company that the adjuster has prop- 
erly fulfilled his position of trust in 
handling a claim with such diligence, 
intelligence, and economy that the 
home office claims examiner can 
know that the company’s funds have 
been protected or that a claim has 
heen paid with absolute integrity? 
It is the claims department’s func- 
tion to justify the spending of every 
single penny of both the loss doliar 
and the expense dollar. Therefore, 
by his report, the adjuster in the 
field aids or hinders the fulfillment 
of this function. 


Cover Four Points 


It is the duty of the claims ad- 
juster to determine: (1) Coverage; 
(2) Liability; (3) Damages and/or 
injuries, and; (4) To properly dis- 
pose of the claim. Thus, a report 
must let the examiner know that 
these four points have been covered. 

3efore discussing in detail what an 
adjuster’s report should contain, it 
should be stressed at the outset that 
promptness in reporting is all-im- 
portant. It is difficult to understand 
why delayed reporting is such a gen- 
eral problem. Very few adjusters 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Loss Logic —Continued 

are late in keeping appointments 
with a claimant or an insured, but 
the same adjusters who pride them- 
selves on their promptness in their 
daily business life fail miserably to 
be prompt in their reporting sched- 
ule. Therefore, every adjuster 
should have some form of tickler or 
diary system which would tell him 
when, according to his fixed report- 
ing schedule, a report is due. Then 
the adjuster or his supervisor should 
insist that this schedule be followed. 
In spite of the many unpredicted 
demands upon the adjuster’s time, 


there is really no excuse for late re- 
porting and the good adjuster is one 
who is extremely jealous of his abil- 
ity to keep his reports up-to-date. 
The starting point in writing any 
report is an outline. The order of 
the captions in an outline is not as 
important as the fact that an outline 
should be used on every single re- 
port. When an adjuster has made 
an outline for reporting the various 
types of claims, he should see to it 
that he sticks to it in all his reports. 
The fact that one is using a com- 
plete and detailed outline does not 
for a minute mean that every cap- 
tion should be used on every report. 
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BIGGER PROFITS FOR PA AGENTS 


Perhaps you, too, can enjoy bigger profits by letting us 
help you solve your casualty problems. We write general 
casualty lines exclusively. Cooperation with agents is the 
keynote of our success. Evidence: We insure butane gas 
dealers (a lesser part of our total volume) as a specialty 
item for our agents, for whom we pioneered 
this lucrative business. Inquiries invited 
from responsible agents in the southwest. 


Pan Aw trican Caseuanry Covpany 


HOME OFFICE 2905 LOUISIANA ST. ¢ 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Use only the captions required to 
give the necessary information. One 
secret in good claims reporting is 
brevity. Thus, an adjuster is well 
advised if he uses a check-off form 
of report on his small property 
damage, medical-only compensation 
cases, and small first party losses. 
The check-off form should include 
the four points mentioned above, 
namely, coverage, liability, damage, 
and disposition. This form should 
also include a caption, “date, time, 
and place of accident.” Frequently, 
a few sentences added to the bottom 
of a check-off form will make the 
check-off form complete and save 
the time and expense of a narrative 
report. 


The length and detail of the good 
report is determined by the nature 
and complexity of the claim. A claim 
involving serious property damage 
or bodily injury, a serious question 
of liability, or unusual coverage ques- 
tions, must of necessity have a de- 
tailed report, but the small clear li- 
ability, property damage, or bodily 
injury claim should have the briefest 
report that will enable the examiner 
to know that the claim has been 
properly handled. 


An Intelligent Report 


The adjuster who writes a good 
report, not only writes a brief re- 
port, consistent with the magnitude 
of the claim, but he also writes an 
intelligent report. This means that 
before he starts dictating, he should 
know what his case is about, what 
questions of coverage, of fact, of in- 
jury, or of damage are involved; 
what the plaintiff must show in order 
to recover, or wherein lies the pos- 
sible defense of the claim. The ad- 
juster must have clearly in his mind 
what he is going to say and why he 
is going to say it. There should be a 
reason for everything included in 
the report and a reason for every- 
thing left out of the report. There- 
fore, in order to dictate a good re- 
port, it is important that the ad- 
juster think. 


Aside from the fact that many re- 
ports are very poorly organized and 
fail to show that the writers have 
given them any real thought, one of 
the most frequent weaknesses is 
that they do not have the necessary 
detail. One point which is all too 
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generally overlooked, and which is 
of an extremely important nature to 
the claims examiner, is that of show- 
ing when and by whom the claim 
was reported to the adjuster. How 
can the claims examiner know if the 
adjuster is doing a good job if the 
adjuster does not tell him when he 
first received knowledge of the claim 
under investigation? It should be 
an unbroken rule that every report 
show the date the claim was assigned 
to the adjuster. 

The report should not be full of 
general statements, but every state- 
ment should be very specific. We 
should know the date, time, and 
place of every interview mentioned 
in the report. The report should not 
show under the caption, “Injuries,” 
“The claimant suffered contusions 
and lacerations of the head and 
shoulders.” Any well written report 
will say, “On March 31, I called Dr. 
Jones on the telephone and he gave 
me the following information . . .” 
The file should show the date of 
every control call on the claimant, 
the date witnesses were interviewed, 
the date on which each item of in- 
vestigation was accomplished. 


Give the Source 


Another general criticism that is 
applicable to far too many adjusters 
is that they do not show in their re- 
ports the source of the information 
they give. To use the above illus- 
tration, no examiner can tell whether 
the claim has been properly handled 
and, therefore, whether the com- 
pany’s funds have been properly pre- 
served, if a report merely states 
that the injuries were contusions and 
lacerations of the head and shoul- 
ders. We must know where the ad- 
juster obtained such information. 
Was it given to him by the plaintiff's 
attorney? Was it hearsay? Or did 
he receive it from Dr. Jones during 
a telephone conversation on March 
23? The report which merely states, 
“The claimant lost two weeks from 
work,” is certainly not a good re- 
port. The report should say under 
this item, “On March 24 I tele- 
phoned the XYZ Company and 
spoke to Miss Smith, the bookkeeper. 
She looked up her records and ad- 
vised me that the claimant was out 
of work from February 13 through 
February 25, that his rate of pay 
was $75 per week, and he did not 
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THE INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
is in step with the times 


It is the constant aim of the owners and the management of the 
Insurance Exchange to keep the facilities and service of Chicago's 
largest office building thoroughly modern and up-to-date. 

For example, consider elevators. Several banks of Electro-matie 
elevators of the latest design have just been installed in the 
Insurance Exchange. And in line with the trend toward air condi- 


tioning, five floors of the Insurance Exchange South have been 


These improvements are merely steps in a long range modern- 
ization program. Plans are being made that will still further en- 


hance the prestige of the Insurance Exchange as one of the nation’s 
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receive any pay for the time he was 
out of work.” The alert adjuster 
will realize that the examiner knows 
nothing about the case other than 
that contained in the adjuster’s writ 
ten report. Therefore, he will in that 
report give sufficiently detailed in- 
formation so that the examiner can 
evaluate the information contained 
in it and satisfy himself that the 
claim has been properly handled. 
If the adjuster. is interested in 
handling his company’s claims in the 


most economical fashion, he 1s 
neither going to dictate long ram 
bling reports, nor is he going to dic 
tate rehashes of signed statements 
he has taken. It is the duty of a 
claims examiner to read the signed 
statements that an adjuster takes 
(and it is fervently hoped they are 
legible). Therefore, the adjuster 
should not dictate the contents of the 
signed statement in his report. A 
sentence or two is sufficient in the 
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Condensed Financial Statement 
December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


Cash (in Banks and Offices) $ 1,386,579.28 
Bonds: 

U. S. Government... § 5,236,812.77 

State, County and Municipal 10,397 ,889.40 

Federal Banks ... 255,869.92 

Public Utilities 15,895,072.09 
Stocks: 
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Central Surety Fire Corporation... 

Industrial and Miscellaneous . 1,346,541.68 
Total Cash and Invested Assets... tc eseeeeee 18,628, 193.05 
Premiums in Course of Collection... 1,209,611.92 
Accrued Interest on Investments 96,767.20 
Other Assets 





LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims and Losses $ 7,335,962.74 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,017,886.81 





Total Claim, Loss and Premium Reserves..................$13,353,849.55 
Reserve for Taxes and other liabilities 706,969.80 


Total Reserves $14,060,819.35 
WI ehiccidete siestasicinentiad 


Pacis siateconsecen 3,963,452.89 
Surplus to Policyholders 0.0. ccc tceseeeseeereeeeeee 5,963,452.89 
$20,024,272.24 





Securities carried at $1,277,853.18 in the above statement are deposited for 
Purposes required by law. 

Bonds are carried at amortized values. No bonds were in default either as to 
principal or interest at December 31, 1953. 
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Professor 
Drake University Law School 


THE CASUALTY 


HE public is dissatisfied with 

the effects of the modern sys- 

tem of determining casualty 
compensation on the basis of liability 
arising out of fault. There is suffi- 
cient cause for this dissatisfaction. 
Will the state provide a remedy or 
will the insurance industry make a 
governmental remedy unnecessary ? 
On the answer to this question de- 
pends the future of free enterprise 
in the casualty insurance industry. 
If the state must provide the rem- 
edy, then a continuing trend toward 
state ownership or operation of the 
industry can be expected. 


The Case of Mr. Doe 


Let us examine the case of Mr. 
John Doe, casualty claimant. Mr. 
Doe has a wife and two small chil- 
dren. He is their sole means of sup- 
port. They live in a modest home 
two or three miles from the shoe 
company where John is employed. 
Two months ago, John responded 
to the call of the alarm clock, just 
as he had done every working day 
for the last ten years, shaved, dashed 
to the breakfast table, gulped in his 
breakfast and the early morning 
news, perfunctorily kissed his wife 
goodbye, backed out of the drive 
and, like Dagwood, disappeared 
down the street in a cloud of early 
morning confusion. An hour later, 
Mrs. Doe answered the phone and 
was told that John was in the hos- 
pital; that he had been seriously in- 
jured in an automobile collision. 
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Several days later, while visiting 
with John in the hospital, Mrs. Doe 
asked John how they were going to 
meet their current bills, not to men- 
tion the doctor and hospital bills. 

The search for an answer to this 
problem has taken our John Doe and 
countless other John Does over a 
lonely path, bounded on its two sides 
with pitfalls of desperation and 
precipices of ignorance. John is an 
uninformed layman. His knowledge 
of law is limited to newspaper ar- 
ticles and the gibberings of an 
equally uninformed neighbor. Of 
this, however, he is certain; his doc- 
tor and hospital bills may be the larg- 
est single obligation he has ever had ; 
his modest savings will not meet 
even his current bills and, being un- 
able to work, heaven only knows how 
his wife and children will eat while 
he is recuperating. 


John Doe in Action 


Thus we approach the second 
phase of the case of John Doe, cas- 
ualty claimant—John Doe in action. 
It is apparent that he must do some- 
thing about his- situation. “Do 
what?” he asks, and his lawyer re- 
plies, “Pursue your legal remedy or 
be pursued—as the case may be.” 
If our John Doe is like most John 
Does, he has probably had only a 
vague association with the law when 
he rented his house or got a traffic 
ticket. This is probably the first time 
that John has found himself a bed- 


CLAIMANT 


fellow with the law——and a strange 
bedfellow he likely finds it to be. 
John has suddenly been cast into the 
maelstrom of the law—the tort con 
cept of liability arising out of fault. 

Let us, then, examine the case of 
John Doe as it appears within the 
legal framework of the fault con 
cept of liability. The concept of li- 
ability arising out of fault necessarily 
raises the question, ‘““When, under 
the law, is one at fault?” In attempt 
ing to solve this riddle, the field of 
automobile liability law has become 
steeped with formalized rules of be 
havior, exceptions to these rules, 
excuses for violating the rules, con- 
tradictions, and rapidly changing au- 
thority. This is apparent in exam- 
ining cases relating to speed, control, 
lookout, duties at intersvctions, pass 
ing, following, and regulations con 
cerning lights, brakes, and other 
equipment. Add to this mixture the 
various problems relating to due care 
and proximate cause, the various 
doctrinal limitations such as con- 
tributory negligence, assumption of 
risk, last clear chance, and res ipsa 
loquitur, and such statutory exten- 
sions or modifications of liability as 
the guest statutes, owner liability 
statutes, and non-resident motorist 
laws. 


Over Fifty Issues 


It can be demonstrated that over 
fifty issues relating to theories of 
action, doctrines, or defenses may 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Casualty Claimant—Continued 


exist in a single case involving a 
collision between two automobiles 
each carrying a passenger. Insur- 
ance companies, courts, and lawyers 
alike attest to the difficulty of pre- 
dicting, with any degree of accuracy, 
the outcome of a case as to liability 
or damages. 


The Risk of Uncertainty 


John Doe must, as a plaintiff or 
defendant, assume the risk of uncer- 
tainty in the law. It he is a defend- 
ant, he is able to spread this risk by 


carrying automobile liability insur- 
ance, at least to the extent of policy 
limits. If he is a plaintiff, however, 
he must shoulder this risk alone. 
The law presumes that John Doe 
is a free agent, able to ascertain and 
bargain his own rights, and able to 
analyze his own risks. 


Query: Does John Doe want to as- 
sume the risk of uncertainty in the 
law any longer? 


Before the law can be properly 
applied, the true facts relating to an 
automobile collision must be ascer- 
tained. Automobile accidents happen 
suddenly and for an infinite variety 
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of reasons. The true cause of the 
accident is often impossible to ascer- 
tain. The evidence is often either 
unavailable or inadmissible. It is 
often impossible to dispute an un- 
truthful assertion. Speculation runs 
rampant in areas involving such 
questions as speed, control, lookout, 
or the relative positions of automo- 
biles at intersections. Yet, these 
questions are involved in the ma- 
jority of the automobile cases. In 
these areas misrepresentation has its 
own reward. Since the burden of 
finding facts and proving fault is 
upon the plantiff, this is another bur- 
den which John Doe must bear. 


Query: Is John content with this 
burden? 


As already pointed out, the meas- 
ure of fault is a problem of exceed- 
ing complexity and uncertainty. Our 
John Doe, as a layman, is whoily un- 
qualified and unable to answer the 
question himself. Yet, casualty 
claimants very frequently settle 
without legal advice. If John seeks 
a remedy without legal help, he 
throws himself entirely on the mercy 
and conscience of the defendant, his 
counsel, or insurer. The law sup- 
plies little remedy if their conscience 
is deficient. 


Choice of Counsel 


If John Doe seeks legal counsel, 
John will bear the risk that he 
chooses capable counsel. The likeli- 
hood is very great that John will 
not make a choice on the basis of 
merit and skill in this area. John may 
seek out his family attorney or a 
chance acquaintance. This attorney 
may be wholly unskilled in trial tech- 
niques, uninformed as to the law, 
and inept at the bargaining table. 
Adjusters know that a great num- 
ber of lawyers threaten trial with the 
hope of obtaining a more satisfactory 
settlement. They also know that this 
is often an idle threat because the at- 
torney is unwilling or afraid to try 
the case. There is ample evidence 
to show that the amount of a settle- 
ment offer varies in direct proportion 
to the estimated willingness of the 
opposing attorney to go to trial and 
his estimated ability once he gets 
there. All too often the adjustment 
of an automobile case involves a 
matter of two or three phone calls, 
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a letter, or perhaps a visit between 
the lawyer and the adjuster or op- 
posing counsel. All too often the 
contingent fee agreement becomes 
a windfall for the attorney and the 
gibbet of the client. 

On the other hand, if the defend- 
ant is insured the insurer will have 
procured for the defense an attor- 
ney who professes a specialization in 
the field of automobile law, who is 
skilled in trial, informed as to the 
law, and adept at the bargaining 
table. Capable defendant’s attorneys 
are able to specialize. They are vir- 
tually assured a continuous flow of 
clients and their fees are certain. 
Defendant’s attorneys are picked on 
the basis of merit by persons who, 
unlike John Doe, are trained and dis- 
ciplined in the law. 


Cost of Counsel 


John Doe probably neither appre- 
ciates these facts nor understands 
their significance. John Doe does, 
however, know that since attorney's 
fees are not part of the loser’s costs, 
the burden of pursuing a remedy 
with professional help is often a tre- 
mendously expensive burden which 
he must bear. He is also aware that 
often this fee is money which was 
awarded to John in order that he 
could be compensated for his hos- 
pital and doctor bills, his loss of 
earnings, and his suffering. 


Query : Does John Doe want to bear 
these risks any longer? 


Before John Doe can recover for 
his own injuries, fault must in some 
fashion be tested. The law assumes 
that John Doe is a free agent, cap- 
able of bargaining his own rights. 
The law assumes that all parties 
bargain at arm’s length according to 
the doctrine of caveat emptor. Fac- 
tually, however, this is often not the 
case. John Doe bargains at a con- 
siderable disadvantage. Even if John 
is represented by counsel, the ulti- 
mate decision as to whether a settle- 
ment offer should be accepted rests 
with John. In our hypothetical case 
as in many actual cases John Doe 
has suffered a financial as well as 
physical catastrophe. If John re- 
fuses to settle he must assume the 
delays of litigation. This may, in 
crowded courts, involve a delay of 
one, two, or three years or even 
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longer if an appeal is taken. In the 
usual case the immediate needs of 
John’s family, the demands of his 
creditors, or the urgencies of his 
business make a small inadequate set- 
tlement a much more tangible asset 
than the contingent possibility of a 
much larger and perhaps more justi- 
fiable recovery if he pursues his rem- 
edy to its proper limit. 

Consider with this the established 
fact that there are a surprisingly 
large number of John Does who 
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will avoid litigation at any expense 
to themselves, 


Query: Does John Doe desire to as- 
sume the risk of a coerced bargain 
any longer? 


Because the question of fault is 
usually a question of considerable 
dispute under the present state of 
our automobile law and because the 
facts are so difficult to ascertain, it 
is very possible that the driver with 


(Continyed on the next page) 
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Casualty Claimant—Continued 


whom John Doe collided may also 
consider initiating a suit against 
John. Once this suit is filed the 
parties are labeled. John may well 
be a defendant even though the equi- 
ties are with him and even theugh 
he may have sustained far more ex- 
tensive injuries. 


The Right to Defend 


It may be argued that John is not 
prejudiced because he has the right 
to file a counterclaim. Let us exam- 
ine this contention in the light of 


practical considerations. John, in 
all likelihood, carries insurance. 
When suit is filed against him, John 
will notify the insurance company. 
The company is then obligated to de- 
fend him. The company may try to 
settle the suit with little regard for 
John’s injuries or his right to be 
compensated for them. Liability in- 
surance carriers are defense-minded 
and so are their retained attorneys. 
They have never agreed to help John 
obtain a remedy in his own right. 
They have agreed only to defend 
John and pay his liability. 

John has the right to procure 
counsel but the insurance company 
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has the right to defend. As a prac- 
tical matter, John rests his case with 
the insurer’s attorneys. If a counter- 
claim is filed on behalf of John, it 
is usually filed as a defensive meas- 
ure. There is ample evidence that 
the number of recoveries under 
counterclaims is small. Counter- 
claims are urged with little hope of 
recovery, the damages of the defend- 
ant are often not stressed, and often 
the vigor with which a counterclaim 
is pursued falls far short of that dis- 
played by the plaintiff. 

This, of course, assumes that a 
counterclaim is filed. As a practical 
matter a substantial percentage of 
the cases do not contain counter- 
claims. The answer may be filed 
without consulting John as to his 
own desires or need for a remedy. 
The presumption is that John is 
well served if he is adequately de- 
fended. 

John is therefore well-advised to 
run to the courthouse, file his com- 
plaint, and capture the equities and 
economic advantages which, under 
the present system, are incidents of 
the plantiff’s case. 


Query : Does John want to run? 


Until recent years John Doe has 
had to bear the risk that the defend- 
ant would be able to satisfy a judg- 
ment. That John has been dissatis- 
fied with this risk is evidenced by 
the fact that many of the states have 
passed financial responsibility stat- 
utes, compulsory insurance statutes, 
unsatisfied judgment fund statutes, 
impounding laws and other statutes 
of a similar type all designed to re- 
lieve the casualty claimant of part 
of the risk of the indigent defendant. 
However, John Doe still bears a size- 
able risk that his judgment will not 
be wholly satisfied. 
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John Doe has also had to assume 
the risk that jurisdiction and service 
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to this question has a great deal to 
de with public attitudes toward the 
law, toward the legal profession, and 
toward the insurance industry. This 
experience of John Doe will deter- 
mine not only his own opinions and 
attitudes, but those of his family 
and many of his friends. 
When we consider the vast number 
of persons who are, each year, di- 
rectly or indirectly involved in an 
automobile accident, it is obvious 
that powerful forces are at work to 
remold public opinion in this area. 

In re-examining the case of John 
Doe, casualty claimant, I believe we 
can safely assume that John Doe and 
countless others who have been in 
similar circumstances are dissatisfied 
with the modern system of determin- 
ing casualty compensation on the 
basis of liability arising out of fault. 


ck ser 


Two Dissatisfactions 


It is my opinion that they are dis- 
satisfied with this system for two 
reasons: first, they feel that this sys- 
tem produces inequities prejudicial 
to them and, secondly, they do not 
want to assume the risks which this 
system forces upon them. 

John Doe may blame the insurance 
companies for the inequities of this 
system. The casualty companies 
have often been castigated for in- 
equities which are properly refer- 
able only to the fault system. In 
many respects the casualty insurance 
industry has merely established it- 
self as a business within the frame- 
work of a system which the law has 
already provided. Of course, some 
insurance companies may have delib- 
erately taken unfair advantage of 
opportunities which the system pro- 
vided. It is equally true that some 
adjusters have laid aside their con- 
sciences. On the other hand, claim- 
ants have, on occasion, engaged in 
fraudulent schemes, faked claims, or 
misrepresented the extent of their 
damage. Nothing will be gained by 
reducing the arguments to a contest 
between saints and sinners. There 
are natural inequities of the system 
which conscience and good business 
practice will not cure. 

Secondly, | have suggested that 
the public no longer wishes to as- 
sume the risks which the fault sys- 
tem forces upon them. There is in- 
creasing evidence that the public at- 
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titude is changing from a philosophy 
of rugged individualism in which 
risk was the principal ingredient to 
a philosophy which demands se- 
curity. This change in philosophy 
has effectively reduced or eliminated 
risk in other areas. The worker no 
longer bears many of the financial 
risks of industrial injuries because of 
the workmen’s compensation acts. 
The risk of unemployment has been 
partially reduced by unemployment 


compensation plans. The old rule 


of thrift which admonished one to 
save for his old age has given way 
to social security plans with old age 
benefits. Many of the market risks 
of the farmer have given way to 
parity plans. 

Countless other govern- 
mental agencies, charitable organi- 
zations and, it should be noted, in- 
surance companies, have as their sole 
excuse for existence the avowed task 
of removing risk from the individual 


laws, 
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Casualty Claimant—Continued 


and spreading it to the public at large 
whether it be a risk of injury, dis- 
ease, hardship, or catastrophe. The 
premise is that it is in the public 
good to spread the risks of the in- 
dividual. John Doe, educated to this 
belief, wants security and is afraid 
of risk. The fault concept for meas- 
uring liability and hence compensa- 
tion is philosophically out of tune 
with the modern demand for secu- 
rity. Whether or not we like this se- 
curity philosophy is beside the point, 
it is still a philosophy with which we 
must reckon. 


‘John Is on-the~March 


John Doe is on the march. The 
public is expressing dissatisfaction 
with the fault system. Statutes are 
but reflections of the public will. 
Most of the states have passed stat- 
utes in recent years which seek, in 
one way or another, to guaranty se- 
curity to the casualty victim. These 
statutes vary from the mild approach 
used under the financial responsi- 
bility laws to the compulsory state 
insurance scheme such as_ that 
adopted in Saskatchewan. Between 
these extremes lie such schemes as 
the compulsory insurance laws, im- 
pounding laws, and unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund plans, These various stat- 
utory devices are still in the experi 
mental stage. A common objection 
is that these laws haven't enough 
teeth. This is perhaps another way 
of saying that they aren’t sufficiently 
guaranteeing security to the casualty 
victim. It is obvious that these stat- 
utes have concentrated on only one 
facet of the problem—the indigent 
defendant. It should be noted that 


this is only one of the many risks 
borne by John Doe under the fault 
system. 

If the ultimate goal of the legisla- 
tors is to guarantee security to cas- 
ualty victims, then the state of the 
law is presently in a most mild and 
innocuous form. If this is the legis- 
lative goal there can be only one ten- 
able prediction as to future legisla- 
tion: the statutes will become more 
rigorous in their demands, encom- 
passing more of John Doe’s risks, 
and eventually only a_ socialized 
scheme of compensation can result. 

Other recent developments in the 
automobile liability field point in 
the same direction. There is a no- 
ticeable tendency for courts to direct 
fewer verdicts and send more cases 
to the juries. The result of this is 
obvious—-there are more recoveries 
for the plaintiff and hence greater 
and more frequent compensation for 
the casualty claimant. Direct action 
statutes now adopted in a number of 
states have a similar effect. There 
are a number of recent cases in 
which the plaintiffs have resorted to 
diversity arguments in order to get 
their cases before a Federal court 
in a foreign jurisdiction having such 
a statute. There is some evidence 
that the plaintiff's attorneys at least 
have considered these statutes ad- 
vantageous. 

The frequency and size of verdicts 
for the plaintiff in states having com- 
pulsory insurance statutes would in 
dicate that the juries are thinking ir 
terms of awarding compensation to 
all casualty claimants. The non-resi- 
dent motorist laws have certainly ex- 
tended the remedy of the casualty 
victim. There is a noticeable trend 
toward relaxation in the application 
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of some of the doctrines of the law, 
the effect of which is to extend li- 
ability. The development of the 
comparative negligence doctrine, and 
the treatment by the courts of such 
other doctrines as contributory neg- 
ligence, last clear chance, and res 
ispa loquitur all evidence the trend. 
It is even arguable that the trend 
toward higher verdicts is a by-prod- 
uct of security-minded juries rather 
than a temporary inflationary trend 
as some have suggested. In sum- 
mary, it is my position that John 
Doe, dissatisfied with the fault sys- 
tem, has demanded remedial legis- 
lation. Statutory trends and devel- 
opments in other areas herald his 
efforts. This demand will not lessen 
until the causes for dissatisfaction 
are alleviated. 


Spread of Risk 


In substance, all that John Doe 
and the public ask is that the risk of 
the casualty claimant be spread 
among all of those who use and oc- 
cupy the highways. This demand is 
not foreign to the insurance indus- 
try, indeed, it is the very justification 
for the existence of the industry. 
Policies are sold to members of the 
public who want to spread risks. 
The casualty insurance companies 
have thrived by offering the public 
a means for spreading the risk of 
liability. They have not adequately 
offered a means by which the public 
can spread the risk of casualty losses. 
Present medical coverages are in- 
adequate. It is the latter risk which 
now concerns John Doe. He wants 
certain compensation for his in- 
juries. He will have it, one way or 
another. 

This demand of the public will be 
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INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


Cash in banks 

United States Government bonds 
State, County and Municipal bonds 
Preferred stocks .. 

Common stocks 

Home office 

Accrued interest 


Premium balances (not over 90 days) .. 
Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses . 


Total admitted assets 


.$ 767,645.22 
3,395,669.42 

6, 133,300.88 
490,930.00 
1,574,103.00 
70,780.65 
68,885.31 
407,622.42 
3,068.05 


Reserve for losses 


Reserve for taxes 


Capital 
Surplus 


$12,912,004.95 


Total 


Unearned premiums 
Reserve for adjustment expense 
Funds held under reinsurance treaties 


Reserve for commissions and other liabilities 


Surplus to policyholders 


LIABILITIES 


$ 7,102,924.52 
{194,771.15 
57,022.65 
238,861.11 
35,181.24 
527,714.88 

$1,000,000.00 

2,755,529.40 
3,755,529.40 


$12,912,004.95 


Note: Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of 


Insurance Commissioners. 


If bonds and stocks were valued at December 31, 1953 market quotations, the Admitted 


Assets would be $12,750,747.59 and the Surplus to Policyholders $3,594,272.04. Securities carried at $1,000,000 in 
the above statement are deposited as required by law 


REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


PRO RATA AND EXCESS OF LOSS 


satisfied in one of two ways. Either 
the casualty insurance industry will 
voluntarily offer a solution to the 
problems created by the fault sys- 
tem or this will become another area 
of governmental activity. 


A Familiar Argument 


It might be argued that there are 
not really two alternatives because 
the industry can effectively resist 
further legislative developments. 
This is the all too familiar argument 
for the status quo. Certainly past 
experience ought to indicate to the 
industry the hazards of this position. 
Many recent statutes are damaging 
the industry. Could it truthfully be 
said that the industry did not vigor- 
ously challenge (or could have suc- 
cessfully opposed) the direct action 
statutes, compulsory insurance stat- 
utes, state funding programs, and 
various other recent statutes? How 
successful was opposition to similar 
legislation in other areas such as 
workmen’s compensation legislation ? 

Inevitably, all of this discussion 
brings us to this point, which, for 
emphasis, I should like to state again. 
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Unless the insurance industry vol- 
untarily offers a solution to the prob- 
lems of the fault system, this will 
become another 
mental activity. 

As a matter of personal convic- 
tion, | am most certainly opposed 
to any further extensions of govern- 
mental activity when private enter- 
prise can accomplish the same result. 
In 1881, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
made this pertinent observation in 
that masterpiece of juristic philoso- 
phy, The Common Law: 


area of govern- 


“The state,might conceivably make 
itself a mutual insurance company 
against accidents, and distribute the 
burden of its citizens’ mishaps among 
all its members. There might be a 
pension for paralytics, and state aid 
for those who suffered in person or 
estate from tempest or wild beasts. 
As between individuals it might 
adopt the mutual insurance principle 
pro tanto, and divide damages when 
both were in fault, as in the rusticum 
judicium of the admiralty, or it might 
throw all loss upon the actor irre- 
spective of faults. The state does 
none of these things, however, and 


the prevailing view is that its cum- 
brous and expensive machinery 
ought not to be set in motion unless 
some clear benefit is to be derived 
from disturbing the status quo. State 
interference is an evil, where it can- 
not be shown to be a good. Univer- 
sal insurance, if desired, can be bet- 
ter and more cheaply accomplished 
by private enterprise.” 


Better and Cheaper 


I think Holmes has brilliantly pre- 
sented the view entertained by the 
casualty insurance industry today 
when he states that “State interfer- 
ence is an evil, where it cannot be 
shown to be a good” and that “Uni- 
versal insurance, if desired, can be 
better and more cheaply accom- 
plished by private enterprise.” 

The casualty insurance industry is 
not unmindful of these problems and 
is justifiably alarmed about current 
trends. We may be forced to the 
second alternative of governmental 
activity, not because the industry has 
preferred this alternative but because 
of inertia. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Casualty Claimart—Continued 


This, then, leaves the alternative 
that the casualty industry provide a 
solution to the problems created by 
the fauft Finding an ade- 
quate solution will tax the genius of 
the industry. The casualty insurance 
industry is far better equipped to 
offer a workable solution than the 
government or individuals 


system. 


Any so- 
lution will involve an arduous inquiry 
into such areas as policy, charter 
limitations, internal company organi- 
zation, underwriting, and an obvious 
dependence upon statistics relating 
to risks, rates, experience tables, and 
many other similar facts. I believe 
there is one principle which should 
guide the industry. Present trends 
in this area will be arrested in direct 
proportion to the degree with which 
the plan removes the causes for John 
Doe’s discontent. 

In essence, all that John Doe is 
asking is that he be compensated for 
at least part of his casualty losses im- 
meciately and irrespective of fault. 
The casualty insurance industry has 
helped him spread the risk of liability 
by selling him liability insurance. 
The industry has not adequately pro- 
vided a means whereby he can spread 
the risk of casualty losses. Medical 
coverages have not adequately solved 
his problems. The problem is bas- 
ically one of supplying an additional 
coverage. Here is an opportunity to 
sell additional coverage and reduce, 
at a profit to the industry, the causes 
which have brought about these 
alarming trends. This is an oppor- 
tunity to expand into a new area, the 
social function which the insurance 
industry exists to perform. 

Though, as I have suggested, the 


industry is best equipped to offer a 
plan for providing additional cover- 
age, | would suggest that the indus- 
try at least consider some of the fol- 
lowing possibilities. 

Robert S. Marx, in an excellent 
article entitled, “Let’s Compensate 

Not Litigate” appearing in the 
Federation of Insurance Counsel 
Quarterly, Volume 3, January 1953, 
suggests a compensation plan simi- 
lar to that employed under work- 
men’s compensation acts. He pro- 
poses that the license to drive an 
automobile be conditioned upon the 
owner having compensation insur- 
ance meeting standards established 
by law. He recommends that the 
amount paid by way of compensation 
for death or injury should be deter- 
mined by fixed schedules. He per- 
suasively suggests that the long ex- 
perience of the industry will enable 
determination of comprehensive and 
adequate schedules. He further sug- 
gests that a fixed amount per day 
for a determined number of days 
disability, according to age and earn- 
ing capacity be provided, and that 
medical expense, hospital bills, sur- 
gical bills, funeral bills and similar 
charges could be provided on the 
same basis for wage earners and 
non-wage earners alike. Mr. Marx 
is of the opinion that “the automo- 
bile owner and driver will welcome 
a plan of compensation insurance 
which frees him from litigation 

..”. He predicts that “Such in- 
surance can be underwritten at a 
profit for a premium cost no greater 
than the present cost of liability in- 
surance and with a strong probabil- 
ity that the premium cost would be 
lower than present liability insur- 
ance rates.” 


_~ Booth,Potter,Seal & Co. 


Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


ae §=6REINSURANCE 


a .- 
ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


A compensation plan such as that 
suggested by Mr. Marx may be the 
answer to the problem. It may be 
that the industry should voluntarily 
urge such a scheme in order to fore- 
stall legislation which would result 
in government ownership and opera- 
tion of the casualty insurance busi- 
ness, 

It is possible, however, that the 
industry can accomplish the same 
purpose with fewer revisions of the 
present legal structure. Compensa- 
tion plans usually require the elimi- 
nation of the fault concept of liability 
within the area insured, and depend, 
for their effectiveness, on a com- 
pulsory coverage of all persons who 
might be injured or killed. This 
would require considerable reorgani- 
zation of the present law. 

Perhaps a plan can be worked out 
within the framework of the present 
law, including the concept of liability 
arising out of fault, which will re- 
move many of the inequities and 
risks to which John Doe has ob- 
jected. 

| would suggest, as a possible so- 
lution to the problem, that present 
medical coverages be extended to 
include loss of earnings on a basis 
fixed, according to the premium, as 
to daily amount and the period of 
coverage. Additional coverage 
should be extended to provide a 
fixed award for specified types of 
injury. This coverage should apply 
to the driver and all occupants of his 
vehicle but not to occupants of other 
vehicles with whom he might collide. 
Subrogation rights should be re- 
served in the insurer either by policy 
provision or statute where necessary. 
Such a plan does not destroy the 
fault system, therefore, the need for 
liability coverage and the present un- 
derwriting program would con- 
tinue. There are, perhaps, certain 
benefits of the fault system which 
ought to be preserved. 

It is my belief that such a cover- 
age might prove sufficiently attrac- 
tive to the average owner that a vig- 
orous sales campaign by the industry 
might extend sufficient coverage to 
alleviate most of the problem. This 
plan would provide a coverage for 
injuries not now compensable under 
the fault system, such as the single 
car accident, and coverage now 
barred by guest statutes and familial 
relationship. If such coverages could 
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not be induced on a voluntary basis, 
then a statute requiring certain mini- 
mum coverages as a condition pre- 
cedent to the right to operate a ve- 
hicle on the highway might be re- 
quired. 

Such a plan would not remove all 
of the problems of litigation created 
by the fault system. It would, how- 
ever, shift much of the burden from 
the shoulders of John Doe to the in- 
surer. The problems of fault would 
usually be settled between the li- 
ability carrier and the insurer-sub- 
rogee. The experience of the indus- 
try would suggest that this would 
often be done without resort to liti- 
gation. This would tend to reduce 
the pressure on overburdened courts. 

Such a plan would materially alle- 
viate many of the objections which 
John Doe has to the present system. 
To test this proposition, let us re- 
examine the hypothetical case of 
John Doe as it would appear under 
this plan. 

When Mrs. Doe, while visiting 
with John in the hospital asked John 
how they were going to meet their 
current bills, not to mention the doc- 
tor and hospital bills, John would 
simply reply that his insurance would 
meet most of their present needs. 
John would no longer be faced with 
the problem of assuming the risk of 
uncertainty as to law and facts. In- 
asmuch as his insurer would be sub- 
rogated to his claim against the other 
driver, the insurer-subrogee would 
find itself interested in the plaintiff's 
side of the case as well as the defend- 
ant’s. John would, therefore, have 
the advantage of the insurer’s skill in 
choosing counsel. Counterclaims 
would be urged by insurer-subrogees 
having an interest in the outcome 
and hence the problem of “the race 
to the courthouse” would be largely 
alleviated. John would not be de- 
prived of his rights by economic 
coercion; he would receive immedi- 
ately and without the necessity for 
resort to litigation the amounts spec- 
ified in the policy. John would no 
longer bear the risk of the indigent 
defendant alone but would share it 
with the insurer-subrogee. 

Certain other features would be 
advantageous to the industry Since 
the recommended additional cover- 
age would represent a substantial 
part of the special damage in a case, 
part of the present liability risk 
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would be, so far as it affects the in- 
dustry as a whole, absorbed in this 
coverage. The tendency toward 
more frequent and higher verdicts 
for the plaintiff would be advan- 
tageous to the insurer on subroga- 
tion. This would permit the indus- 
try, to a degree, to offset part of 
this increasing risk. 
Far Better Equipped 


In conclusion, let me state again 
that it is my belief that the casualty 
insurance industry is far better 
equipped to offer a workable solu- 
tion to these problems than the gov- 
ernment or individuals like myself. 
Of this I am equally certain—-if the 
industry will but apply its experi- 
ence, information, and talent to the 
solution of this problem, with the 
view to removing the causes of pub- 
lic discontent, an effective and work- 
able solution will be found-——within 
the limits of free enterprise. 

Today’s circumstances offer the 
industry a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. Unless this challenge is met 
fully and quickly, the opportunity 
may well be lost. 








PACKAGE POLICY IN 
NEW YORK 


HE MULTIPLE PERIL Insurance 

Rating Organization has re- 
ceived approval in New York of its 
homeowner's package policy, effec- 
tive February 15. The multiple peril 
policy will be restricted, at least at 
first, to owner-occupied one and two- 
family dwellings. The. policy is 
written on an indivisible premium 
basis and will cost the homeowner 
less than would like coverage under 
separate policies. Manuals and rat 
ing information were made avail 
able around the end of the month 


ANTI-TRUST SUIT FILED 


HE NEW 

Exchange charged 
with violation of the anti-trust laws 
by Attorney General Brownell. A 
civil anti-trust suit has been filed in 
the Federal District Court at New 
Orleans. The suit appears to be 
quite similar to the one against the 
Insurance Board of Cleveland. 


ORLEANS 
has 


INSURANCE 
been 








DiVIDEND AND DEVIATION CHANGES 


Class of % Dividend 
Name Business Old New 
Alliance Mut. Cas. (Kan.) auto 10 *5 Texas 
Chester Co. Mut. ( Pa.) fire & allied 15 20 Md. 
Detroit Auto. Ex. auto 15 10 Mich. 
Erie Ins. Exchange auto 15 20 all 
Exchange Mut. Ind. (N. Y.) auto & liab. 15 10 all 
Factory Mut. Liab. non-comp. auto 10 35 Mass. 
Factory Mut. Liab. comp. auto 0 10 Mass. 
Farm Bureau ( Ark.) fire & allied 10 0 Ark. 
Harford Mutuai ( Md.) casualty 15 10 Texas 
Home Mut. Fire (N. Y.) fire & allied 15 0 all 
Illinois Mut. Fire brick dwell. 15 20 Til. 
Illinois Mut. Fire frame dwell. 15 10 Ill. 
Kentucky Farm Pu. auto & fire 20 0 Ky 
Lumber Mut. Cas. (N. Y.) auto & liab 0 10 all 
Lumbermen’s Und. Ail. first renew. 0 10 all 
Lumbermen’s Und. All. other renew. 0 15 all 
Mfrs. & Wh’'salers Ex. all 25 20 all 
N. Y. Print. & Book. disability 271 30 N. Y. 
Okla. Farm Bu. live stock (0) 30 all 
Okla. Farm Bu. fire 20 10 all 
Pa. Thresher. & Farmers auto 15 10 
Property Owners ( Minn.) fire & allied 0 15 


Territory 


Texas 
Ind. Va. 


BEST’S DIGEST 


OF Va. Farm Bu. fire 0 20 Va. 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


Va. Farm Bu. auto 0 10 Va. 


% Deviation 
Church Mutual ( Wis.) 40 35 all 
Co-operative Fire (N. Y.) fire & allied 20 15 all 
Farmers Alliance (Kan.) sprinkler 10-25 = 10-20 exc. Mo. 
Farmers Mut. ( Kan.) fire & allied various 15 Kan. 
Harford Mut. (Md.) dwelling - 10 Del. Pa. 
Harford Mut. (Md.) auto 15 Tenn. 
Harford Mut. (Md.) auto 15 Tenn. 
Harford Mut. (Md.) casualty ~15 20 Del. Md. 
Home Mut. Fire (N. Y.) fire & allied : 20 i Sn 
Iowa Hardware fire & allied 5- 10-25 lowa 
Mutual Fire & Auto (la.) prot. dwelling ; 20 Neb 
Property Owners (Minn.) inland 15 exc. Ind. Va. 


BEST’S DIGEST OF IN- 
SURANCE STOCKS — the 
only work of its kind in 
existence. Designed to 
meet the needs of every- 
one interested in obtain- 
ing the true value of in- 
surance shares. 

Contains, on a per share * Directors voted to restore the 10% dividend rate effective March 1, 1954, 
basis, analyses of 130 fire, 
casualty and life insur- 
ance companies .. ten- 
year financial and oper- 
ating exhibits liqui- 
dating value divi- 
dends premium re- 
serve equity invest- 
ment income capi- 





REGULAR DIVIDEND RATES INCREASED 


Company Paid Old New 
§American Reinsurance Q. 30 20 
American Equitable S.A. 75¢ 85¢ 
American Ins. Co. (Newark) — S.A. 55 60 
Bankers & Shippers i 60 65 


of Record 
3/5/54 
1/22/54 
3/1/54 
2/3/54 


Payable 
3/15/54 
2/1/54 
4/1/54 
2/16/54 











tal gains and losses 
also, important security 
holdings actual mar- 
ket value of assets 
group financial statements 
se CO. 


Place your order now for 
prompt delivery. 


$10.09 
PER COPY 


(Postage Included) 


ALFRED M. BEST CO. 


Incorporated 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Continental Cas. 7, 
Continental Ins. 

Crum & Forster Sec. A & B 
Employers Reinsurance 
Fidelity Phenix 

Globe & Republic 

Jersey Ins. 

Merchants & Mfrs. 
Merchants Fire Assur. 
New York Fire 

North River 


+tOhio Casualty 


Pacific Fire 
Standard Accident 
United States Fire 
Westchester 


$50 
65 
**30 
40 
65 
40 
75 
2714 
*40) 
60 
30 
35 
75 
40 
*35 
25 


* Not including 10¢ extra paid during the year. 
** Excludes $1.00 special paid during the year on both A and B. 


t Excludes 50¢ extra paid during year. 


65 3/1/54 
75 3/15/54 
40 3/31/54 
50 2/25/54 
75 3/15/54 
45 2/1/54 
85 2/16/54 
30 2/1/54 
45 3/5/54 
67%, 2/1/54 
35 3/10/54 
35 3/15/54 
85 2/16/54 
45 3/5/54 
45 2/1/54 
27%, 2/1/54 


2/15/54 
3/1/54 
3/17/54 
2/15/54 
3/1/54 
1/22/54 
2/3/54 
1/22/54 
2/15/54 
1/22/54 
2/19/54 
3/5/54 
2/3/54 
2/19/54 
1/18/54 
1/14/54 




















++ New scale paid on the greater number of shares resulting from a 25% stock divi- 
dend paid 4/22/53. The last three quarterly dividends in 1953 were $.30 each. 
§ New dividend payable on increased number of shares resulting from a two-for-one 


stock split in December 1953. 
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B dominoes 


CASUALTY CORPORATION 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Financial Hatement 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


BONDS — (Amortized Values): 
United States Government , Peg Oe Oe ey $26,565,694.82* 
States Ae a - hiame tre 1,172,521.26 
Industrial and Miscellaneous ............... re! 5,188.62 
TOTAL BONDS 


STOCKS — (Market Values) 
Preferred — Public Utilities, Industrial and Miscellaneous $ 288,165.00 
Common — Public Utilities, Banks, Industrial and 
Miscellaneous PS ea 
TOTAL STOCKS ee See te re 1,548,744.44 
Investment in Bituminous Fire arid Marine Insurance Company .... 972,028.03 
Real Estate (Home Office Building) 608,236.42 
Cash See ere as iS poy 2,016,646.95 
Agents balances not over 90 days due .... ararieeed re 2,95 1,932.48 
Interest due and accrued ........ = ay 132,101.21 
Funds held by or deposited with ceding reinsurers .............. 2,500.00 
Reinsurance recoverable on loss payments ..... ~¥ 21,324.49 
Due from Bituminous Fire and Marine Insurance eae’ 20,271.95 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS rks $36,017,190.67 


a 
eee eeooeoe oe ooo eo 2266288 


$27,743,404.70 


__1,260,579.44 


onee 


ear a 
matatacers 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for losses and loss adjustment expenses . . $18,418,831.91 
Reserve for unearned premiums: 
100% Advance deposits (guarantee for payment of 
interim earned premiums) ee RAIDS ac exd $ 4,869,186.63 
Unearned portion of annual payment basis policies ............ 4,455,856.94 
TOTAL UNEARNED PREMIUMS ae ae 9,325,043.57 
Reserve for commissions and other expenses renee 50,000.00 
Reserve for taxes biwxan <k wih ok ee Be eee 846,851.37 
Other liabilities ee any «ee Peewkes 281,776.45 
TOTAL LIABILITIES Ret «Yeats ney say ee $28,922,503.30 
eT errr er ete $ 1,000,000.00 
‘ Kap. b+.» «eae we be ares oe eRe ‘ee dan 1,000,000.00 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve ..... 5,094,687.37 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS P« E ere 7,094,687.37 


TOTAL LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS .... $36,017,190.67 


*United States Government Bonds carried at $403,874.54, in the above statement, are deposited as required by law. 








Executive Comment—from page 17 


measures of reorganization to in- 
tegrate our fire and casualty produc- 
tion efforts by setting a course of 
action for multiple line field opera- 
tions. 

Commencing with the year 1951 
the entire business of our group oi 
companies for all classes of insurance 
written by them is treated as a unit 
and then distributed on a 
percentage 
companies of 


stipulated 
the five 
our group. Accord- 
ingly, we present to our stockholders 
a consolidated statement of our earn- 
ings, also a consolidated financial 
statement. 


basis among 


Intercompany 
of stocks of 


holdings 
subsidiary companies 
are carried at capital and surplus 
in the financial the 
individual companies but have been 
omitted from the consolidated group 
financial statement, 
ing duplication. 


statements of 


thereby avoid- 

In 1951 we set up an accident and 
health department as an important 
adjunct to the development of our 
casualty business and to further im- 
plement our underwriting facilities 


for agents. In 1952 we established 
a full-fledged marine department in 
the home office and simultaneously 
we stepped up our drive for more 
marine and inland marine insurance 
business.—-/’. C, Layton, Chairman 
of the Board, H. B. Collamore, Pres- 
ident, National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford. 


* * x 


mE and allied classes of busi- 
oe as a whole continued to 
be profitable although higher losses 
were incurred for the year prin- 
cipally because of windstorms which 
took a heavy toll of property 
throughout the country. Tornadoes 
and high winds struck many im- 
portant centers of population, such 
as Waco and San Angelo, Texas; 
Port Huron, Michigan; Sarnia, On- 
tario: Cleveland, Ohio; Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Wichita, Kansas; 
and the coastal regions of New Jer- 
sey and New York, In addition to 
storm losses, the company sustained 
a share of the country’s largest 
single fire loss when General Motors 
transmission plant at Livonia, Mich- 











COOPERATION 


with agents and policyholders is 
the foundation of the Scottish- 
American Group structure. It has 
resulted in an impressive roster of 
agents and assureds who have been 


on our books for many years. 
. 
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SCOTTISH-AMERICAN GROUP 


NATIONAL INSURANCE * INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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igan, 
1953, 

Our casualty business showed 
marked improvement as compared 
with the past few years. Several 
factors contributed to this result. 
Most prominent was a series of 
country-wide rate adjustments for 
important casualty lines based upon 
unfavorable loss experience in such 
lines, The benefit of such rate re- 
visions, promulgated in 1951 and 
1952, was realized fully in 1953, A 
diminution of inflationary conditions 
had a salutary effect on the adjust- 
ment of claims, although occasional 
excessive jury awards continued to 
he troublesome. Widespread acci- 
dent prevention movements spon- 
sored by insurance companies, em- 
ployers, state supervisory officials 
and the press, aided by various pub- 
lic-spirited organizations, combined 
to reduce the rate of industrial and 
public accident frequency and sever- 
ity. While the experience in the 
automobile liability and property 
damage field has responded in large 
measure to the increased rates, the 
problems in such classes were not 
completely resolved, The bonding 
business was somewhat less _profit- 
able because of an increase in claims 
under fidelity bonds due to dis- 
honesty. 

Our expanding population and 
changing business and industrial ac- 
tivities are creating a challenge for 
the insurance business, Our man- 
agement is constantly examining 
such developments for their effect 
upon our future course. Through 
research and production planning, 
we are devising new coverages where 
required and are adapting existing 
coverages to new situations.— Daniel 
R. Ackerman, the 
Board, Great Insurance 
Company. 


was destroyed 


August 12, 


Chairman of 
«imerican 


e = 2s 


i year 1953 may be charac- 
terized as one that presented 
numerous problems to the industry, 
many of which were satisfactorily 
solved. Others have been brought 
forward into the New Year partially 
solved; and still others we must 
learn to live with and become ac- 
customed to. Principally the year 
was marked by the advent of the 
new Administration which resulted 
in a substantial change in the po- 
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litical and economic philosophy of 
the country. 

Financial gains were reported 
overall in both the underwriting and 
investment departments of our busi- 
ness, All-time highs were registered 
in premiums written, admitted as- 
sets and policyholders’ surplus. 

As is inevitably the case, compe- 
tition becomes keen when business 
becomes more profitable. Since this 
is one of the many virtues of our free 
enterprise system it is to be wel- 
comed and encouraged. However, 
an aggressive and somewhat success- 
ful plan of developing automobile 
insurance was recently launched on 
a basis inimical to the spirit of the 
American Agency System. This 
program has made substantial in- 
roads on the automobile business in 
recent years and more particularly, 
during the last two or three years 
when rate increases were the rule 
of the day. 


The principal reason for the suc- 
cess of this type of competition has 
been the establishment of excep- 
tionally low rates for the very pre- 
ferred risk and the adoption of 
equally high rates for the business 
which it elected to discourage. This 
classification system, superimposed 
on low remuneration to the pro- 
ducer, enables such companies to 
offer exceedingly low rates which 
attract the more desirable business. 

The adoption of the new 7 Classi- 
fication Plan during 1953 in the ma- 
jority of jurisdictions has given 
more agents relatively competitive 
rates and at least has enabled them 
to retain the choice business and 
offer comparable rates for the less 
desirable business, To the extent 
that agents operating under the 
American Agency System properly 
classify the automobile insured in 
accordance with this new classifica- 
tion program, companies will be able 
to develop comparable experience 
and offer equally attractive 
desirable business. 


rates for 


We have had in the past, and for- 
tunately will have in the future, com- 
petition in all fields of insurance 
This promotes efficient, economical 
operations; provides the insureds 
with maximum protection and mini- 
mum rates and keeps the American 
Agency System and company man- 
agements alert. We cannot hope to 
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. Progressive local agents 
| will find their Fire, Auto and 
‘Inland Marine business 
in this territory 
bes? served 
through the facilities of ... 


SOUTHWESTERN FIRE & CASUALTY CO. 


S. Foster Yancey, President 


DALLAS * TEXAS 

mm Supervising a Offices QU sateen grep een EMOTO Te ANTUNES 

T. A. MANNING & SONS 
P. 0. Box 508 


Dallas, Texas (Colorado) 
THOS. M. BURFORD 





be gy & Comonny. Inc, 
+ 30th Ave. North 
Nash 5, Tennessee 


ROBERT M. CAMPBELL 
711 Jackson Building 
Birmingham, Alabama 


CHAS. R. HOLLAND COMPANY 
310 Boyle Building 
Little Rock, Ark. 


P. 0. Box 769 
Wichita, Kansas 


FURNEAUX GENERAL AGENCY 
414 North Turner Street 
Hobbs, New Mexico 


R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
1818 Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bidg. 
New Orleans 12, La. 


ALABAMA 
ARKANSAS 
COLORADO 
KANSAS 
LOUISIANA 
MISSISSIPPI 
NEW MEXICO 
OKLAHOMA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 


Erle C. Patrick, Secretary 


JOE B. FEARS GENERAL AGENCY 
506 Wright Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


GROSS RA. Ly ae & Co. 

402 N. Good 

Dallas, Texas . 
Southwestern Dept. in La.) 

H. D. MADDOX, GENERAL AGENT 
409 Plaza Building 

Jackson, Miss. 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 


3906 Lemmon Ave. 
Dallas, Texas 








solve the competition in entirely dif- 
ferent systems but we must become 
accustomed to this opposition and 
learn to live with it. We must pro- 
vide such additional service to our 
insureds that will more than make 
up for the difference, especially in 
the event of a loss which is actually 
the only time when insurance, 
proper coverage, really 
tant. 

Account Selling is our theme 
again in 1954 and we believe that 
it represents One way to provide in- 
surance service on the professional 
level. It separates the insurance 
counsellors from the order takers 
and to that extent offsets competi- 
tion.—Harold G. Evans, President, 
American Casualty Company 


Petes has been arrested by 
various developments, includ 
ing installment 
miums, rate reductions 
cited by regulatory 
reduced property 
ticularly by 


and 


are impor- 


payment of pre- 
these in 
authorities 

values and par 
increasing competition, 
much of the last in the form of new 


insurance organizations attempting 
to sell indemnity like a standard 
commodity, by mail or over the 
counter, instead of through trained 
and experienced agents operating 
efficiently as trustees for both com 
pany and insured. In a large area 
of underwriting innovations and ex 
perimentations, the 
numerous stresses 


industry, with 
and strains, is 
trving to adapt itself to a changing 
insurance economy. 

The exceptionally high incidence 
of wind and hail storms led to an 
unprecedented loss ratio in the field 
of extended coverage, demonstrat 
ing an increased and catastrophic 
loss exposure, consequently the need 
for increased rates. Fire losses ran 
a normal course, better than the gen 
eral record for the United States, 
which has an estimated increase of 
15.1% marine con 
tinued on the same high level as the 
previous year. Automobile losses 
hoth property damage and bodily in 
jury—continued high, despite vari 
ous movements to impress the 
public with its 
bility for reckless driving. 


()cean losses 


motoring responsi 


{Continued on the next paqe) 





Executive Comment—Continued 


In a period of sharply rising pre- 
mium income, with a consequent 
freezing of costs into the premium 
reserve, the casualty company failed 
to show a statutory underwriting 
profit in 1953 but, with premiums 
now leveling off and possibly head- 
ing downward, the present equity in 
the premium reserve will be liqui- 
dated in due course and more rea- 
sonable or realistic figures may be 
expected in 1954 

Canada continues to be an increas- 
ingly important field for growth 
through the development of its rich 
natural 
omy. The company’s Canadian af- 
filiates have 
with satisfactory earnings, 


resources and sound econ 


each shown growth, 

Shifting forces and counter forces, 
particularly changes in Federal Re 
serve policy, always persuasive, 
brought sharp variants in the price 
and yield of honds—government and 
corporate. Under the influence of 
hardening money rates in a free 
market, prices first showed a down 


ward trend but with the return of 





easier money and well supported 
by pension fund and trust buying, 
closed the yeat on a firm basis. State 
and municipal bonds continued to 
gain favor with investors. Stock 
prices likewise followed a down 
trend till September when, under 
general activity and liberal distribu- 
tion of earnings through dividend 
payments, the selective holdings of 
the company regained a great part 
of their loss——Charles D. James, 
President, and Alfred F. James, 
Board Chairman, Northwestern Na- 
tional Insurance Company. 


* * # 


he PRESENTING my annual report 
to you just a year ago | ven- 
tured to predict that 1953 would 
continue to see substantial new gains 
and I am happy to tell you that this 
has come true. Among the new rec- 
ords established during the past year 
was a gain of 14 percent in net as- 
sets, an increase in policyholders’ 
surplus of 4.9 percent and a gain of 
22.2 percent in net premiums writ- 
ten. At the same time earned pre- 
mitms increased 24.5 percent, while 





the unearned premium reserve 
showed a gain of 22.2 percent. 

Because of the very substantial 
increase in net premiums written, 
and due to the resulting contribution 
to the unearned premium reserve, 
we ended the year with a statutory 
underwriting loss. However, de- 
spite the large increase in unearned 
premium reserve, and considering a 
40 percent equity in that increase, 
we show what is known as a com- 
mercial gain. By building up our 
unearned premium reserve, which in 
reality defers underwriting profit, 
we have the advantage of again es- 
caping all income tax liability as we 
did during 1952. 

Now that we have entered our 
thirtieth year, it might be well to 
review our accomplishments during 
the past 10 years. At the end of 1953 
our net assets were 235 percent of 
the 1943 figure; policyholders’ sur- 
plus 223 percent ; unearned premium 
reserve 260 percent ; net agency pre- 
miums written 300 percent; gross 
agency premiums 485 percent; and 
the number of agents 209 percent of 
the 1943 figure. 


Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1953 


Assets 
*Bonds 
Government 
Railroad ..... 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous 


*Stocks 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Bank and Insurance 
Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous 


Cash and bank deposits 
Premium balances receiv- 
able not more than 90 
days past due, less re- 
insurance premiums 
due to other companies 
Reinsurance recoverable 
on paid losses due 
from other companies 
Other admitted assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


$9,410,843.73 
406,006.58 
134,176.61 


__ 427,033.57 
$ 126,000.00 


3,117,269.00 
2,831,275.98 


serve 


$10,378,060.49 justment 


bilities 
7,289,694.98 


1,656,647.80 Surplus 


holders 
TOTAL 


968,635.63 


992,255.70 
___111,376.27 


$21,396,670.87 








Reserve for taxes ... 


Statutory Deposit 


Surplus to 


Liabilities 


Unearned premium re- 


$10,985,093.14 


Losses in process of ad- 


1,628,885.00 
277,993.61 


Reserve for all other lia- 


656,495.02 
7,348,204.10 


Policy- 
7,848,204.10 


$21,396.670.87 


*Valuations on basis approved by National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. 
$965,684.05 are deposited as required by law. 


Securities carried at 





CLEVELAND 
320 Bulkley Bidg 





CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CINCINNATI 
1423-1424 Carew Tower 


SAN FRANCISCO 
369 Pine Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
330 Walnut St. 
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34th ANNU 


Municipal and Listed Bonds 
*Common and Preferred Stocks 
**Stock—The Ohio Insurance Company 


+*$tock—West American 


Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate—Book Value 
Premiums in course ot coll 
(under 90 days) 
Interest Accrued 
Reinsurance Recoverable a 


Other Ledger paws. approved bY 
‘ asi 
* Valuation, ssociation of Insurance 
ati 


Commissioners: 


Insurance Company. \ 


AL FINANCIAL STATEMENT vecemser 


LIABILITIF 
Liability and Compensation 


Reserve for 
Losses 


EAR ENDED 
31, 1953 


rS 
4» 


Reserve tor other Losses. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ....-- 


Reserve tor Taxes 


Reserve for Current Expenses... 


Other Liabilities 


Capital Stock 


5 346,110.53 Net Surplus 


124,449.08 
121,142.65 


erated 4 : 
**Owned, opera ily Insurance 


jo Ca 


The Ob 
pany, Hi 


Voluntary Reserve 
policyholders Surplus 


Reserve tor Reinsurance 


5, 000,000.00 
5,970,025.14 


— 


$13,470,025.74 
nn 
$52,006, 976.42 


nd controlled by 


Com 


amilton, Ohio 

















Continued, healthy 
growth is shown in our thirty-fourth 
annual financial statement. Representa- 
tives of Ohio Casualty throughout the 
U. S. A. will share our pride in the steady 


growth of our company. 


THE OHIO 
CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Offices in: Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
O., Dailas, Dayton, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Harrisourg, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Long Bevich, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, Oakland, Ok/ie- 





homa City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., San Fran- 


cisco, Seattle, Washington, D. C. 





As we look to 1954 and the com- 
ing years I think we have every rea- 
son to feel that the future is almost 
without limit. Perhaps we ought to 
pay heed to the recent words of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey 
when he said “‘confidence—yes ; ex- 
cessive optimism—no.”—Vorrest H. 
Wilmeyer, President, Excelsior In- 
surance Company of New York. 


oe eee 


HE improvement in underwrit- 
fi experience which became 
evident in 1952 was continued at an 
accelerated rate in 1953. The reduc- 
tion in the composite loss and ex- 
pense ratio from 97.71 in 1952 to 


For March, 1954 


90.43 in 1953 is perhaps the best 
overall measure of the improvement 
in underwriting experience. All of 
the major classes of insurance writ- 
ten by the companies contributed to 
this improvement through lower loss 
ratios. 

The improved experience in the 
automobile liability lines was of 
course important in the over-all re- 
sults. While accident frequency and 
loss cost averages in these impor- 
tant lines have shown a tendency to 
level off, the principal factor is the 
realization in the earned premium 
account of increasing benefits from 
the higher rate levels authorized in 
many territories during the latter 
half of 1952. 


Experience in the automobile 
physical damage and in the miscel- 
laneous casualty lines was good in 
1953 and showed a moderate im- 
provement over the experience in 
these lines in 1952. Substantial 
progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of general fire and allied 
lines and in fidelity and surety bonds. 
Further expansion in these lines is 
planned for 1954.—-Lee Schleyer, 
Chairman, American-Associated In- 
surance Companies. 


xO 


Mi rWAIN once wrote “Grief 
can take care of itself, but to 
get full value of joy you must have 


somebody to divide it with.” I feel 
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Executive Comment—Continued 


certain you “divide” my joy in pre- 
senting this, my twenty-fifth annual 
report. 

In retracing ovr progress in this 
span of years it seems each succeed- 
ing year presented more interesting 
problems, and the year 1953 was no 
exception. Our combined earnings 
from underwriting and investments 
were greater than 1952, and were 
the largest in our company’s history. 

It is quite likely the year 1954 will 
be most promising, inspired perhaps 
by the fact it is our 25th year. A 
committee of your directors are 
making plans which should prove 
Allan C, 
Eastern 

White 


productive, premiumwise. 
Stevens, President, 
Fire Insurance 


Plains, New York 


Great 
Company, 


r is gratifying to report that 
Lenite as a part of our continued 
program to improve our underwrit- 
ing results, our premiums written 
during 1953 were less than they 


were in 1952 (all from decrease in 
casualty lines), our underwriting 
profit was more, The larger under- 
writing profit is encouraging, and it 
is especially gratifying that the two 
lines which produced large losses in 
1952 were each profitable in 1953, 
workmen’s compensation and all au- 
tomobile lines combined. 

Our program for 1954 and im- 
mediate subsequent years empha- 
sizes multiple line production in the 
midwestern area immediately sur- 
rounding our home office, where we 
are better known and where we can 
furnish an improved and most com- 
plete field service to agents. Inten- 
sive efforts to increase our business, 
particularly in that area, are being 
made.—-k. E. McGinnis, President, 
Central Surety and Insurance Cor- 
poration. 


T Is a pleasure to report that the 
es 1953, which may be known 
historically as the “Year of the Tor- 
nadoes,”” and the one also having 
the highest recorded destruction of 





states 


A Friendly Agency Company 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
AUTOMOBILE—COMPLETE COVERAGE 


ween’ INDIANA LUMBERMENS 
MUTU rar a 


HOME OFFICE: 429 N. PENNSYLVANIA STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 9%, INDIANA 








Incorporated 


41 East Washington 





We Are 


Specialists in Broad Coverage— 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
GENERAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 

FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


CAPITOL INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


1939 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








property by fire, was a satisfactory 
and productive year for the com- 
pany. 

The underwriting experience on 
our straight fire business was un- 
usually favorable, notwithstanding 
the fact that the total fire losses for 
the year, as reported by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, were 
15.1 per cent higher than 1952 and 
were the highest recorded in the 
history of the country. 

The experience on our extended 
coverage business was unfavorable. 
Tornadoes were unusually frequent 
during the year, there being sixteen 
windstorms, each of which caused 
more than a million dollars property 
loss. In number there were more 
than four times as many tornadoes 
as in any previous year in the coun- 
try’s history, and the total destruc- 
tion is estimated at approximately 
$175,000,000. Many of the policy- 
holders of our company suffered 
losses in these storms which, of 
added materially to the 
amount of our incurred extended 
coverage losses. The underwriting 
experience in the allied lines and 
inland marine business was very 
satisfactory.—Milton D. Ebner, 
President, Dubuque Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company. 


course, 


* * * 


HILE 1953 failed to come up 
to the average of underwrit- 


ing profit for the twenty year period, 
nevertheless it produced a substan- 
tial velume of profit in dollars 
because of the larger volume of busi- 
ness currently being transacted. In 
my report of last year I mentioned 
that one of the reasons for the sub- 
stantial profit margin was the ab- 
sence Of hurricanes, cyclones and 
hailstorms. We escaped hurricane 
losses in 1953 but the year was one 
of the worst we have had in a long 
time in the matter of cyclones and 
hailstorms. 

As predicted last year, automo- 
mobile business has continued to in- 
crease at a more rapid rate than fire 
and inland marine, which is some- 
thing | deplore but about which I 
can do but little since the volume 
of automobile and casualty pre- 
miums available is far in excess of 
the volume of fire and inland ma 
rine. | feel we were lucky to be able 
to write more fire than automobile 
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in 1953 but | am making no prom- 
ises that the same thing will be true 
in 1954. Automobile rates have a 
tendency to advance, whereas the 
tendency is in the other direction for 
fire rates. Our inland marine de- 
partment continues to write about 
the same relative percentage of the 
entire business and there is not much 
change in 1953 as compared to 1952. 

The first responsibility of an in- 
surance company is to adequately 
protect its policyholders and_ sec- 
ondly, to protect its stockholders. 
We have pursued a conservative in- 
vestment policy and one which we 
feel is suited to our individual situa- 
tion. Some companies invest almost 
exclusively in bonds and hence show 
a low percentage of yield. Other 
companies buy very liberally of com- 
mon stocks and show a higher per- 
centage of investment yield than we 
do. We think that the safest course 
is down the middle, so to speak, 
keeping a large block of bonds as a 
back-log but investing as much other 
money as is available in high grade 
preferred and industrial stocks so 
as to obtain the higher rate of yield 
thereon, Our investment earnings 
are far more than enough to cover 
dividend requirements and this per- 
mits us to use underwriting profits 
for additions to the surplus funds 
or for additions to the unearned pre 
mium reserves or other necessary 
reserves growing out of the under- 
writing operations of the company. 

It is pleasing to note that during 
January, 1954, a further apprecia 
tion in market values occurred. But 
this comes under the head of “in- 
teresting information,” as I do not 
lean very heavily on increase in 
market prices, although they are 
mighty nice to have. The security 
market can move in either direction 
and during 1954 we may witness the 
conversion of plus signs to minus 
signs. The important thing is to 
a satisfactory underwriting 
profit and a satisfactory net invest- 
ment income, and then let the se- 
curity market chips fall where they 
may. 


show 


The experts seem to be rather 
evenly divided with many predicting 
good times and others foreseeing a 
recession. Time will tell which 
group is correct, but | am going to 
try to steer our ship on the basis of 
the old adage “hope for the best 
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YOU CAN SELL MORE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
WITH THE NEW ULTRAMODERN 


AUTOMOBILE POLICY 


@ ALL the coverage of the standard policy 


in general use... 


@ PLUS many, many extra coverages... 


AT NO EXTRA COST! 





Issued Only By 
UTILITIES INSURANCE COMPANY 
—AND ITS ASSOCIATE COMPANY — 
PREFERRED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$t. Lovi 
WRITE FOR FREE //, 


“~ HANDIPAK! 








OVER FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


NATIONAL UNION 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


good agency companies 


139 UNIVERSITY PLACE 
PITTSBURGH-13-PA. 








and prepare for the worst.” I see 
nothing upon which to base an ex 
pectation of increased underwriting 
profits for the insurance industry 
generally. We are sur- 
rounded by restrictive rules and 
regulations in the various states that 
we have very little to say about the 
price of what we sell, and _ political 
insurance regulatory authorities 
have a way of adjusting the rates 
for the future by what has hap- 
pened in the past. This is certainly 
an element to be considered, but it 
should be remembered that it is not 


now so 


possible to drive an automobile by 
looking only in the rear view mirror. 
It is necessary to also keep a look 
out on the road ahead, and insur- 
ance commissioners and other per 
having regulatory authority 
over insurance rates rarely take into 
consideration current trends and in- 
sist that because the last five years 
(or other periods of time) have been 
profitable we should fix the price 
of our protection accordingly. 


sons 


Losses of all kinds are rising and 
to base current rates upon what oc- 


{Continued on the next page) 
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curred three years ago or five years 
ago is unrealistic. Notwithstanding, 
I think that we can expect a reason- 
able margin of profit, as we try to 
conduct ourselves at all times on a 
long range basis and we do not do 
things just because we are in an ap- 
parent period of underwriting pros- 
perity when the doing of the same 
thing would probably turn out badly 
during an adverse period. As pre- 
viously emphasized, our net invest- 
ment more than double 
the amount required for cash divi- 
dend but this does not mean that we 
can relax our constant objective of 
striving to underwriting 
profit. I have always felt that an 
insurance company to be called “ 
should be able to derive 
a profit from the insurance business 
and should not depend upon its 
banking and investment operations. 

T. Rk. Mansfield, President, Gulf 


Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas, 


income 1s 


attain an 


Ssuc- 
cessful” 


MULTIPLE LOCATION RISKS 


HE NEW FIRE INSURANCE rating 
| Nerd for multiple location risks 
has now been approved in forty-four 
states and three territories according 
to T. D. McCarl, manager of the 
Multiple Location Office. 
Only Alabama, Texas, Washington 
and Wisconsin have 
the new 


Service 


not approved 


plan, he reports. 


SQUARING 
A CIRCLE . 


AUTO RATE CHANGES 


EW AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY in- 
| ino ee rates were filed in 
Alaska and Puerto Rico by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers effective January 25. The 
Alaska filing is for private passenger 
cars only and results in increases in 
the cities of Anchorage and Fair- 
banks and their vicinities. Rates are 
unchanged in the remainder of the 
territory. Also the three classifica- 
tion plan is continued in Alaska 
rather than introducing the new 
seven classification plan. In Puerto 
Rico the new rates are higher for 
both private passenger and com- 
mercial automobiles. A reduction in 
the property damage increased lim- 
its table is also effective. 

The new seven-classification plan 
and revised rates for private pas- 
senger automobiles filed by the Mu- 
tual Insurance Rating Bureau be- 
came effective February 15 in Rhode 
Island. The new classification plan 
supersedes the older three-classitica- 
tion system. The overall statewide 
effect of the rate changes is an in- 
crease of about 3% in bodily injury 
rates and a reduction of about 2% 
in property damage rates. 

New rates and rules for automo- 
bile physical damage coverages filed 
by the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association became effective 
February 15 in West Virginia. They 
will result in an estimated annual in- 
crease in premiums of $348,000. At 


¥ 


\ 4 
meee 


may seem problematical if not controversial in 
the field of mathematics, but in Insurance the 
theorem is resolved into an example of well- 
rounded service squared to the needs of agents 


and insureds... 


which is no problem for the 


companies of the Royal Exchange Group. 


@ Nearly 2'/. centuries of insurance experi- 
ence has qualified the Royal Exchange 


with professional 


“know how" in helping 


agents. 


ROYAL 
Henry 


EXCHANGE 


C. Pitot, United States 


ASSURANCE 
Manager 


Fire & Casualty Insurance 


* 
Fidelity & Surety Bonds 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


PROVIDENT 
THE STATE 


FIRE INSURANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., 


° 111 JOHN 


COMPANY 


LTD 
iTD 


Sanh 


STREET, NEW YORK 


the same time the Association’s new 
private passenger automobile colli- 
sion rating plan and the new “Light 
Commercial” classification for com- 
mercial vehicles have been adopted 
in the state. 

Minor rule and rate changes and 
the revised private passenger auto- 
mobile collision classification rating 
plan were filed in Arkansas by the 
National Automobile Underwriters 
Association. The new rating plan 
provides for three classes of auto- 
mobiles rather than the former two. 

Following a hearing held January 
12, Director of Insurance Robert E. 
Barrett of Illinois turned down an 
automobile filing of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 
The Bureau’s filing, originally made 
last November 4, called for an over- 
all increase of 20% in automobile li- 
ability rates and the adoption of the 
seven classification system of rating 
passenger Cars. 


INCREASED VALUES 


I’ WILL COST AT LEAST 15°% more 
to replace a structure today than 
in 1950 and unless a home owner 
has increased the amount of fire and 
other hazard insurance on his prop- 
erty within the past three years, it 
is doubtful that he is adequately 
protected, warns George C. Johnson, 
president of the Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn. “Every owner of a 
house or other structure should re- 
view with his insurance broker the 
type and amount of protection car- 
ried,” Mr. Johnson advises. He cau- 
tions that the amount of insurance 
a mortgage lender requires to be 
carried on a property merely protects 
the lender’s interest and does not 
necessarily give the owner complete 
protection. 


INCREASED BENEFITS VOTED 


S$ compensa- 


NCREASED WORKMEN’ 
| the benefits and non-occupational 
disability 
been voted by the New York Legis- 
lature and signed into law by Gov- 


temporary benefits have 


ernor Dewey. The increased work- 
men’s compensation benefits are esti- 
mated to cost $20 million a year. 
The raise in non-occupational bene- 
fits is from a $30 to a $33 a week 
maximum. 
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LOOK NOW! 
Re 


special schooling 
is Showing! 





It happens time and time again. This man is signing up 
a sale where another man failed... simply because he 
had complete knowledge of what he was selling . . . and 


how to sell it. 


He acquired this special knowledge at The Employers’ 
Group Insurance Companies School for Agents. This oppor- 
tunity is offered to anyone interested in becoming an Employ- 
ers’ Group agent... and the seven week course is estimated 


to be the equivalent of five years field experience. It is open 
also to present agents of The Employers’ Group — as a valu- Plan now to attend 
able “refresher” — a stimulant to step up The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
sales drive and earnings! ; Ye SCHOOL 

Next session starts April 12, ends May 28. + De Z TWO SESSIONS... A pril 12— May 28 
Write for the fully descriptive booklet “That x. September 13 — October 29 


you may better serve” to your nearest Branch 

















Office, General Agent, or see your Special Agent. 








The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


(j THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD 110 MILK ST 
{ AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO j 
\ THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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Theres "aan of Business in 
INLAND ( D OCEAN MARINE 


Wherever you go in your community, you'll find op- 
portunities for some form of Inland Marine or Ocean 
Marine coverage. Most people will be interested when 


é, 

you tell them about the important protection they get 
i for a low premium cost. And if you need any help getting 
“started, just call The Travelers Field Man. 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
82 
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BOOKLETS 


P156—Mastery of the New Speed 
Reading Method 


"If only | had the time to do all the read- 
ing | should,” is a common complaint of 
many of today's executives. But most execu- 
tives read too slowly and their reading time 
is costly. In an intensive course extending 
over only five consecutive working days a 
group of men increased their reading speed 
by 104%. Their comprehension of what they 
read was 12% more accurate at the in- 
creased speed. This booklet explains what 
speed reading is and how the speed reading 
method works to enable men to read faster, 
write more easily and communicate more ef- 
fectively. 


P157—Still Doing It the Hard Way? 


Metered mail is a familiar subject to 
many people, especially those working in the 
more up-to-date office. However, even they 
will get a chuckle out of this little booklet 
which amusingly portrays some of the postal 
predicaments of the daily office routine. 
Those who are not acquainted with this aid 
to efficiency, will of course, find it of even 
greater interest as well as value. 


P158—Your Social Security 


Truly it is your Social Security and in 
planning your saving and investment pro- 
gram you should be aware of all its face. 
Yet to too many people it is an indefinWe 
amount which will become their due at a far 
distant time. This comprehensive, pocket- 
size booklet tells what Social Security is, 
how to figure the benefits to wich you will 
become entitled, how to check your ac- 
count, the newly covered groups and the 
two times for action as well as many other 
details about this increasingly important 
phase of your financial life. 
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PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


EW AND CHANGING problems 

loom in the future for personnel 
administrations and management 
should become aware of these to be 
ready to adjust to them, Harry H. 
Allen, president of the Life Office 
Management Association, stated re- 
cently. 

Personnel administration has come 
of age, he said, and is now entering 
a new era of coordinative activity, 
with new problems arising at an in- 
creased pace. 

“Interest in organizational struc- 
ture is of top concern to every mem- 
ber of management,” Mr. Allen said. 
“The last ten years have produced 
more alterations than ever before in 
the general make-up of companies, 
departments and divisions in order 
to meet the ever-increasing complex- 
ity of doing business in our chang- 
ing times. The personnel adminis- 
trator of tomorrow will have to be 
a keen student of the nature of or- 
ganization.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Allen, 
who is vice-president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
that improvements in the methods 
of operation are being introduced at 
a greatly accelerated pace and that 
the human factor has become in- 
creasingly important as a result. 


RECORD AUDIT 


SCIENTIFIC AUDIT of an or- 
ganization’s record making and 
record keeping practices now can 
be conducted in a matter of days, 
rather than weeks or months. This 
new technique determines immedi- 
ately whether a problem exists and, 
if so what action is necessary to 
eliminate the problem. The new 
service is offered by the National 
Records Management Council, an 
incorporated and non-profit organ- 
ization, that makes available the 
benefits of a profession and objective 
appraisal of paperwork operations. 
Each Council audit is supported by 
successful installation experience in 
banks, public utilities, airline, auto- 
mobile, chemical, oil, steel, textile 
and title companies, and government 
agencies. 
Savings resulting from a records 
management installation that fol- 
lowed a two-day audit for a leading 


aircraft company included release of 
filing equipment worth $118,727; 
reduction of records storage costs by 
$22,768.50; release of 8,200 square 
feet of vitally needed office. space 
and 11,319 square feet of storage 
space; and the sale of 132 tons of 
records as waste paper. 

The new audit technique is based 
on tested standards such as: 1. ratio 
of volume of records to number of 
personnel ; 2. dollar costs for records 
in offices, in storage and on micro- 
film; 3. ratio of volume of space 
and equipment to volume of records ; 
4. rate of reference by type of record 
and age group. 


PLASTIC TABBING 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED to end the 
| pee for time consuming use of 
the soft roller when typing titles on 
blank inserts for strip tabbing, The 
G. J. Aigner Co, is now introducing 
their new Typerite plastic tabbing 
with pica spaced inserts. The blank 
insert strips for the new tabbing are 
accurately pica spaced for 1, 2 or 
3 line Titles which permits the typist 
to use the line space lever for cen- 
tering or positioning the titles on the 
inserts instead of using the soft roller 
as is required with the old types of 
strip tabbing. 

The slcts in the new tabbing are 
also spaced in 2 and 3 picas so the 
inserts are held tightly, securely, yet 
may be quickly interchanged. Tests 
revealed savings of typing time of 
over 56% and that the typed titles 
were neater, cleaner and faster and 
easier to do with zig-zagged lines a 
thing of the past. The waste of 
blank inserts was also cut to a mini- 
mum. The new tabbing is available 
at most office supply stores and is 
offered in two sizes, 2 or 3 picas 
deep, in six inch strips, two strips 
to a glassine envelope, five envelopes 
to a box, in choice of eight colors, 
with a supply of the new pica spaced 
inserts and one A-Z Division insert 
to an envelope. A free sample of 
the new tabbing is offered by the 
company to interested parties. 
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“ jalionals return us 100% a year on our investment” 


— HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


"Since installing three National 'Class 3l1' accounting 
machines in our Home Office Accounting Department in 
1950, our personnel has handled a greatly increased 
volume of business more efficiently. In addition, 
1852-1952 these three machines bring us an estimated annual sav- 
ing of $15,000. Thus, our machines paid for themselves ina year. 


"We are so impressed with the speeding up of work, par- 
ticularly in our cashier and reinsurance departments, that we 
are now installing comparable Nationals in our Western Depart- 
ment at Chicago." 


@ The Hanover Fire Insurance Company this year celebrates its 
100th anniversary, with dividends paid each year since 1853. They 
attribute this record to public service plus sound business manage- : PRESIDENT 
ment. Their investment in Nationals is in accord with that policy. HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


Nationals soon pay for themselves out 
of what they save—then go on, year 
after year, returning a handsome profit. 
No matter how specialized your job, 
Nationals meet all accounting needs, 
often do 2/3 of the work automatically. 
Let a trained systems analyst show 
how much you can save with National’s 
exclusive combination of features, 
Phone your nearest Naiional office. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 





PHOTOCOPIER 


Peerless Photo Products’ new flat-bed 
printer is only 514” high, 9” deep and 15” 
wide, and yet is capable of printing copies 
of bulky material such as books, bound 
records or catalogs. A single movement 
closes the printer, turns on the light and 
exposes the paper. A _ built-in electric 
timer is said to be accurate to within one- 
tenth of a second. The negatives thus 
made are processed in a separate process- 
ing unit with a single processing solution, 
A combination printer and processor is 
also available. 
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ELECTRONIC DICTATING 
MACHINE 


Peirce Dictating Systems’ new com- 
pletely electronic dictation machine is the 
result of three years of intensive research 
by the company and by the Armour Re- 
search Foundation. Its basic feature is 
magnetic recording on a belt which can be 
reused an unlimited number of times. It 
also can be mailed, or filed for future ref- 
erence. The belt has a 15 minute limit. 
All operating controls of the machine; 
dictate, listen and back-up, are centered 
on the hand microphone. Corrections are 
made by backing up and redictating over 
the original dictation. The light weight, 
compact and portable machine is available 
in basic colors to fit harmoniously into any 
office decor. 


DESK UNIT 


The “Uno Office Modulette” system de- 
veloped by Art Steel Sales Co., Inc., is 
reputed to save about 30% of the space 
required by conventional desks. Basically 
it consists of an L-shaped desk te which 
partitions of clear or frosted glass or of 
metal are attached. Because the units 
may be joined in unlimited combinations, 
odd-shaped “dead” space becomes active, 
usable space. The partitions provide pri- 
vacy, comfort and a more relaxed atmos- 
phere; all conducive to greater produc- 
tion and better work. 


FIGUREFLOW 


Available in 12-, 9- and 6-column sizes, 
the Plus Computing Machines, Inc.’s 
electric adding calculator is said to re- 
move mental effort from figurework and 
reduce to a minimum the physical effort 
required to achieve accuracy at high speed. 
Among the features claimed for the ma- 
chine are better finger control with greater 
ease for the operator, easier and more 
positive subtraction, instant correction 
of an error without cancellation of the 
completed portion of the calculation, clear 
visibility of the dials and attractive and 
easily portable design. 


SELF-ADHESIVE LABELS 


Although the initial cost of these special 
self-adhesive file folder labels is slightly 
higher than that of conventional ones, they 
are claimed to reduce labor costs by more 
than half. The pressure-sensitive material 
requires no moistening, sticks firmly to 
any clean, smooth surface and will not dry 
out. The labels are available in a variety 
of colors for coding, are easier to read and 
easier to remove when desired. The 
Avery Adhesive Label Corporation says 
that the ladies prefer them as there is no 
licking or messy glue and no sticky fingers. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY _ 





EW businesses, services or 

activities involve a wider day- 

by-day use of bank checks as 
an operating instrument than does 
insurance. From home office to the 
smallest agency there is a steady 
flow of bank checks for payrolls, 
claims and items of operating ex- 
pense. 


lt Costs Money 


Consequently, the job of “making- 
out” checks with the assembly of 
required supporting papers and data, 
and the addition of proper signature 
or signatures, becomes a factor of 
expenses. It cost money to prepare 
and “support” bank checks and, 
what is more, it costs a lot more 
money to get them signed, especially 
where the insurance office adheres 
to the old-fashioned, archaic habit 
of signing by hand. That is, by the 
hand of a highly paid executive or 
official! Yet, great quantities of 
checks are being signed every day 
in insurance offices by officials who 
are in this way doing a job that can 
as easily be done today by a high 
school girl! 

The boss in this respect has been 
overlooked, though all around him 
are signs and symbols of direct and 
indirect labor saving aids in the 
form of speedup and labor saving 
devices, systems and techniques, de- 
vices and machines, making work 
output bigger, reducing work re- 
quired, raising the quality higher, 
the cost lower. All around him are 


visible examples of labor time and 
cost saving aids for his business 
office as well. 

Not many advances in the line of 
office aids have been quite as revo- 
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Check Handling Techniques 





LYNE S. METCALFE 


lutionary and as effectual as have 
been those made in automatic check- 
signing techniques, as well as in 
check endorsement. Both jobs are 
closely allied functionally in the 
operational system of any business 
office regardless of its size. Yet, by 
far the most time-consuming, labo- 
rious, and costly job of the two is 
that of check signing. And that is 
the job that still falls on the shoul- 





HELP FOR THE BOSS! 


On every hand, in nearly every fac- 
tory or workshop are seen impressive 
visual examples of what factory and 
workshop management has done in 
adopting methods, equipment, sys- 
tems, devices and materials all aimed 
to reduce the labor needed to pro- 
duce a unit of product and therefore 
reduce the cost. Production manage- 
ment has, in increasing efficiency and 
reducing indirect iabor and its costs, 
gone much farther in this direction 
than has the average office manager 
—in spite of what has been done in 
the modern office in cutting down di- 
rect labor and costs by the adoption 
of new techniques, facilities and 
equipment. 

Yet, even where many of these of- 
fice aids are in use today we find top 
executives still sweating out the costly 
job of check-signing by hand. In this 
respect the Boss has been over- 
looked. It's a big physical job to 
personally sign two hundred fifty, 
five hundred or a thousand checks. 











ders of high-priced men in offices 
otherwise modern in their methods. 
After all, high priced top officials 
and/or executives are paid their 
salaries for assuming responsibilities 
for matters far more vital to admin- 
istration and making a profit. 
Asked why this practice still 
persists, one insurance auditor an- 
swered, “I’d say that the surpris- 






ingly common practice of requiring 
top executives to sign all checks is 
largely the result of certain hoary 
traditions. In the days before au 
tomatic check signing was even 
thought of, and checks came through 
in smaller quantities for signature, 
the element of personal responsibil- 
ity was exemplified in the actual 
physical signing of each check itself. 

“Unless the very hand of the 
signer pushed the pen the entire 
action took on an aura of doubt and 
seeming illegality. It was reasoned 
that, after all, the act of signing a 
bank check is the act of allocating 
and spending the funds of the com 
pany. Few then could see the pos 
sibility of getting an acceptable legal 
signature on checks by an automatic 
system though today when automatic 
signing is spreading rapidly through 
out all business, most surety com 
panies are on record as preferring 
automatic check signing as against 
hand signatures—one of the most 
outstanding advances in this field 
to date. 


Delegate the Job 


“This has had much to do with 
the growing practice of turning the 
whole job of check signing over to 
an office girl of average intelligence.” 

A careful consideration of this job 
of check signing makes it possible to 
“peel away” many traditions sur 
rounding the job as not valid today, 
getting down to the core of the 
matter, 

The treasurer, controller or any 
other signer whose signature is a 
ceptable to the bank receives what 
is paid to him (in personal salary ) 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Te's the new Morris miracle SAFE-T- 
SET with the exclusive safety feature. 
Tip it... tilt it... turn it upside down. 
Won't spill. Won't leak. It’s Puddle- 
Proof! The Morris SAFE-T-SET be- 
longs on every office desk. Saves soiled 
clothing, spoiled tempers. Handsome 
modern design in your color and the 
pen with a point in your favor, a Morris 
hard-tip point. Will hold full two- 
ounce ink supply and built with office 
rough treatment in mind. The new 
Morris puddle-proof SAFE-T-SET is 
manufactured by the foremost name in 
the field of matched desk top equip- 
ment. Your stationer can supply you. 


See him today. 


BERT M. ORRIS CO. 


8651 WEST THIRD STREET, L.A. 48, CALIF. 
In New York: 381 Fourth Avenue 
In Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 





Check Handling—Continued 


as an executive among whose re- 
sponsibilities, it is true, are decisions 
regarding checks as to: 

(a) What should be paid 

(b) What should not be paid 

(c) How much the company should 
pay out at a given time on any given 
batch of checks. 

This actually is as far as the execu- 
tive should become involved in the 


job. 


Automatic and Routine 


In most progressive organizations 
today, check signing has become a 
purely automatic and routine chore 
like sealing and stamping and get- 
ting out the mail or opening it in the 
morning! It all can be done auto- 
matically with no loss of “control.” 
The responsibility for the “what 
should, what should not and when” 
remains where it belongs in the 
hands of the signing authority. And, 
as batches of checks usually reach 
the signer when he is busiest and 
always when they are needed in a 
hurry, the job may take on the 
nature of a nuisance to the signer 
himself. To be compelled to defer 
or neglect other more pressing duties 
for the job of writing your name a 
hundred, five hundred or a thousand 
times is more than a nuisance—it’s 
apt to become a burden. 

How does the modern check signer 
do this job with all the protection 
desired and without “‘spending’”’ the 
time of the signing executive beyond 
the point of responsibility:? 

First, consider that it is a pecu- 
liarity of the modern office that the 
handling of a large volume of 
checks, incoming and outgoing, is a 
primary factor in operations. It is 
also true that transactions usually 
call for numerous supporting papers 
as a basis for check signing. Yet, 
at the same time both large and small 
offices recognize an opportunity in 
modern methods of check signing 
and check endorsement, and meeting 
the primary demands of safe and 
speedy handling of checks. These 
include : 

a) Protection from forgery. 

b) Best signature on every check. 
c) Speedy signing. 

d) ‘Economical signing. 

e) Fool-proof control. 

In years past it was “customary” 
to assign the chore of hand-signing 
to top men with authority—to cramp 


their hands and waste their time at 
the rate of about two hundred fifty 
checks an hour, the speed at which 
the average business man signs. 
Said Paul Jones, president of the 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation, pio- 
neers in the check-signer endorser 
field to this writer: “The cost of 
paper handling in the average office 
results in ‘dead’ overhead and ap- 
preciably increases the cost of doing 
business. It’s obvious that every 
penny that can be saved on repetitive 
office operation adds just that much 
to the profit of the business. 
“Many want to know: how you 
can control a check signing machine 
so that it will not be used by an 
unauthorized person, to withdraw 
the company’s funds fraudulently ? 
“Another thing: the treasurer, 
comptroller, auditor, in fact any 
responsible executive who signs 
checks, may now have complete lock 
and key control. Moreover, should 
(Continued on page 102) 














You can have the cleanest-looking let- 
ters you ever signed...cost?...about 1 
cent a day... how? by trading in your 
old typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
...for new Royal Standards, of course. 


From new Royal Standards you get increased typing 

production, cleaner-looking, better-groomed letters, 

memos, and reports . . . higher office morale and 

better employee relations—intangibles that are hard CYA ELECTRIC + STANDARD 

to define but mighty apparent when missing. ROYAL elas Mwai Pam 
You also get the finest, most rugged precision 

writing machines built. They take less time out for All this te quite @ promos; but why not let us prove 


repairs, too. it? Ask your local Royal Representative to give you a 


‘ demonstration (this means he’ll show you how the new 
> 1 é e e 
Remember, Royal s the typewriter preferred 2% Royal works and give you the details of the 1-cent- 


to 1 by people in business who type. a-day story). He won’t have to ask for an order. 


BUILDING, THROUGH BUSINESS, FOR A BETTER AMERICA: support Junior Achievement & 
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The Budget 


UCH of the popular miscon- 
ception about the functions 
of a budget may be swept 


away by thinking of a budget as a 
plan of operation. The preparation 
of a comprehensive, workable plan 
of operation requires both top man- 
agement and local field management 
to review business policies in the 
light of local conditions, and to con- 
sider how these conditions will affect 
their future operations. This is an 
important educational factor, in that 
it requires each person to examine 
his own job in detail, to consider all 
the pertinent facts concerning his job, 
and to think. The budget should 
coordinate the various phases of a 
company’s operations and provide 
an excellent medium of control at 
every level of management. 


Consider the Objectives 


Before construction of a budget 
is begun the objectives of the 
organization—both immediate and 
long-ierm—should be considered 
carefully by all levels of manage- 
ment. A written statement of these 
objectives, in the order of their im- 
portance, is necessary. The various 
types of insurance organizations— 
stock companies, mutual companies, 
and reciprocal associations—well 
might have different objectives. 
Among these might be dividends for 
stockholders ; dividends or deviated 
premiums for policyholders ; benefits 
for employees ; protection for claim- 
ants, including both policyholders 


90 


HERBERT F. WALTON, 
Vice President, 
Allstate insurance Company 


and tae public in general; and, con- 
ceivably, benefits for the manage- 
ment group. Most organizations will 
have more than one of these objec- 
tives. 

The successful pursuit of these 
different goals will involve com- 
promise—a balancing of objectives. 
Even concentration on one, net in- 
come, raises the question of balance 
between larger immediate net in- 
come, at the expense of growth, and 
larger future net income. Moreover, 
the realization of net income in a 
given year requires some degree of 
balance between the elements of 
premiums, losses, and expenses. 

The purpose of a budget is to aid 
management in the attainment of 
its various objectives—in the order 
of their importance and to the de- 
gree desired. 

All of this is based on the belief 
that management can and should 
influence, if not control, the results 
of operations, both in the under- 
writing and investment fields. With 
this concept it becomes clear that 
all of the principal elements in the 
operation of a business should be 
budgeted or planned. In the insur- 
ance business, this means not only 
expenses, but losses and income as 
well. 

This is a positive approach to 
budgeting. The view that a budget 
must be limited to expenses, and 


used solely as a device for reducing 
them, results in a distinctly nega- 
tive application. Not only is this 
approach likely to be ineffective in 
achieving better operating results, 
but great harm may result from the 
unbalance created by such use. 

A growing realization of these 
points probably accounts for the 
fact that a large group of financial 
and accounting officers of corpora- 
tions in various industries gave first 
rank in a group of problems to the 
subject “Budget—friend or foe?” 


Who Prepares the Budget? 


The answer to the question “Who 
prepares the budget ?” depends upon 
the size and degree of decentraliza- 
tion in a given organization. Let us 
assume a fairly large, well-decentral- 
ized company. The budget prepara- 
tion should start in the field many 
months before the beginning of the 
year under consideration. The man- 
ager of each location should guide 
the preparation of a tentative budget. 
This local budget should harmo- 
nize the manager’s ideas with his 
understanding of the company’s 
general objectives, but also should 
recognize local conditions. The 
budget should be realistic. The goal 
should not be set unreasonably high, 
with the purpose of stimulating ac- 
tion. Neither should it be set low, 
with the thought of achieving psy- 
chological benefits by having the ac- 
tual results exceed the stated goal. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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This Art Metal 99° 
_ Gesk does everything 
a 60" desk will do 


' 


@ The Art Metal 55” 
desk is offered in 12 
models, 55” x 30” 


... aNd saves up to $18 72n office 
rent per employee, every year 


The 55” desk has been saving 3.75 square feet of floor area 
per office employee, as compared with 60” x 34” desks, 
ever since it was first introduced as part of Art Metal's 
office equipment and planning services, 18 years ago. 
With rentals as high as $5 per > ey foot, this represents 
up to $18 less rental per worker, a saving that repeats 
itself each year for as long as the desk remains in service. 
Far from sacrificing efficiency in office work, this 
“found” space very often permits improved 
arrangements of the flow of work, with a consequent 
speed-up in output and a lowering of office costs. 


SEND FOR these Art Metal 
publications, nationally recog- 

nized for their value in planning ga 
ethcienct offices. 


Prt Mata 
“Desk Drawer Layout” i ; 


“When You Move or Re- 
arrange Your Office” 


{| “New Century” Desk Brochure 


Side drawers are full width and knee space is ample. 
Available in geteral office clerical, typewriter and 
secretarial models, the Art Metal 55’ desk is an integral 
parc of a line that includes all sizes and offers 

the widest selection of executive and general office 
desks ever developed. 

When you plan to move, expand, or re-arrange your 
offices, why not take advantage of these 55” x 30” desks 
and the office planning experience that originated them ? 
Call your local Art Metal representative, or write 
Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown 40, N. Y. 


For 66 years 
the hallmark 
of the finest 
in office 
equipment. 


SEWERAL OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE DESKS - CORRECT-SEATING ALUMINUM OFFICE CHAIRS - FILING EQUIPMENT - WABASH FILING SUPPLIES - POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX CABINETS AND SYSTEMS 





this sensational 
demonstration 
in your office 


3 copies of any letter on your 
desk...made in | minute on ordinary 
paper...for less than 4¢ a copy 


You'll see how easily it’s done with the 
Kodak Verifax Printer—a completely 
different type of copier—now being 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 

Your local Recordak representative 
will show you how anyone in your 
office can copy your records on ordi- 
nary paper—instead of specially treated 
papers; and get 3 or more copies —in- 
stead of 1—from each sheet of matrix 
paper. No adjustment in your room 
lighting is required —another plus! 

Your savings in retyping costs, alone, 
will soon exceed the low price ~ $240. 


CEE=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work... 
let your local Recordak representative 
show you how. Prompt service from 
any one of Recordak’s 29 offices! 
-=—-MAIL COUPON TODAY-<=<= 
Recordak Corporation 

444 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N, Y. 

! Gentlemen: Please send free 

; Verifax folder and address 

! of nearest Recordak office. 


Name 
1 Company. 
Address 


City— State cinuiil 


SRECORDEK 


*rice quoted is subject to change without notice, 











The Budget—from page 90 


Unrealistic plans lead to distrust of 
the entire procedure. 

Each local executive, both line and 
staff, should express his views. The 
budget should be prepared in con- 
siderable detail, with supporting ma- 
terial. Figures should be supported 
by text outlining the reasons for 
the individual goals set. 

Local budgets should be collected 
at the next higher level of authority, 
say, a zone office. Here under the 
direction of the zone manager and 
his staff, the local budgets should be 
compared, tested, coordinated, and 
combined into a zone budget. Ad- 
justments at this point should be 
made to reflect the viewpoint of the 
zone management. 


In the Home Office 


In the home office, the various 
functional officers will follow the 
same procedure on a company-wide 
basis as the zone manager and his 
staff have followed on a regional 
basis. Throughout the phases of 
testing, comparing, coordinating, 
and combining the zone budgets, the 
functional officers will be aided and 
guided by the budget director, who 
should report directly to the presi- 
dent. -Any adjustments needed to 
meet top management views will be 
made at this stage. 

After the overall budget has been 
approved tentatively by each officer, 
including the president, the local 
budgets should be transmitted to the 
zones and to the local branches to- 
gether with detailed reasons for any 
revisions made. Adequate opportu- 
nity should be given local manage- 
ment for rebuttal. Perhaps a general 
meeting of local and top manage- 
ment representatives is warranted to 
effect a reconciliation of views. In 
any event there should be a thorough 
understanding of and agreqment 
upon all phases of the budget and the 
reasons behind them. Only then 
should the president declare the 
budget completed and adopted. 

In the same way that the prepara- 
tion of the budget is a joint effort 
of all levels of management, both 
line and staff, so should the admin- 
istration of the budget be the joint 
responsibility of all strata of man- 
agement. It should not be an auto- 
cratic function of the budget direc- 
tor. He should not attempt to re- 
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quire anyone to confine his opera- 
tions to the extent set forth in the 
budget. Each local management, 
and each department head, should 
be responsible for either adhering to 
the budget which he prepared ini- 
tially, and subsequently accepted, or 
for justifying any deviation which 
he believes is warranted. 

As actual results of operations 
should be compared in detail with 
similar results of the past, so should 
actual results be compared with 
planned results. This, obviously, en- 
tails preparation of budgets which 
parallel the accounting reports in 
use. Comparisons should be made 
frequently, usually monthly. The 
comparisons should be made on a 
highly analytical plane and in as 
great detail as the comparison of 
actual results with those for prior 
periods. Explanations of variances 
should be made in reasonable de- 
tail and should attempt to indicate 
primary rather than merely inter- 
mediate causes. 

Explanations of departures should 
be made not only by the staff of the 
budget director but also by the local 
managements and department heads 
—by the actual operators of the busi- 
ness. Not only should the local men 
be in a position to know the reasons 
for the variations, but their explana- 
tions should be considered a defi- 
nite part of their accountability to 
top management. Executives are de- 
veloped not only by the process of 
building the budget—planning—but 
also by the process of analyzing the 
results and accounting for deviations 
from the established plan. 

Some consider a budget revision 
as something akin to sacrilege ; others 
are fearful that a change would be 
construed as an admission of former 
error. Those who identify the budget 
with a guessing game consider it 
a breach of the “rules” to change 
the budget and thereby reduce the 
variation of the actual and budgeted 
results. 

However, the budget should rep- 
resent management’s plans based 
upon certain anticipated conditions. 
It is not a forecast or prediction. As 
soon as it becomes evident that some 
of the major conditions anticipated 
will fail to materialize, it is obvious 
that the plan must be amended to 
recognize the changed conditions or 
cease to be an appropriate plan. It 


(Continued on page 100) 
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GUY FERGASON 


Work Distribution 


HE analysis of work distri- 

bution is in effect a type of 

job analysis. It is the graphic 
analysis of the work load. In large 
companies where specialization is 
followed to a point that each clerical 
employee performs only one prin- 
cipal task (specialized task), work 
distribution is merely a matter of 
measuring the volume of work 
turned out, comparing this to a 
standard of output in order to gauge 
productive efficiency. This sounds 
like a very cozy arrangement that 
just anybody should be able to take 
care of. Well, we've got news for 
you. Many large companies and 
most small ones haven’t the foggiest 
idea of what the work load is. The 
large ones know who does what, 
but they don’t know how much is 
done, and they give every evidence 
of not caring. 


Six Factors 


The small offices not only do not 
have a standard of measurement, 
but they also lack fixed responsibility 
for such tasks as may be repetitive. 
As long as I can write and someone 
will publish my writings, I shall con- 
tinue to scream from the house tops 
that office economy depends on six 
things: 


(1) Analysis of all the work being 
done. 
(2) Fixing of responsibility for do 
ing it. 
(3) Measurement of volume of work 
done. 
(4) Scheduling work for comple- 
tion. 
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(5) System of priorities so certain 
work will take precedence over 
other work. 

(6) System of financial rewards. 


Last month we wrote about job 
analysis as being the method whereby 
all job details are captured and re- 


duced to writing. This month we 


Employees want to work 


write about the work load distribu 
tion. 

You know about the saying that 
the devil always looks for idle hands 
for carrying out his nefarious plans. 
Idleness in the office is also a source 
of trouble. Employees who have too 
little to do are unhappy and discon 
tented. This may run counter to 
popular conception that employees 
don’t want to work. The truth is 
that employees want very much to 
work and work hard. All they lack 
is the incentive. It’s true that em- 


ployees ordinarily will not knock 
themselves out unless they (1) un- 
derstand the importance of the work, 
(2) understand the necessity for 
doing it; (3) have some evidence 
that they are being recognized, and 
(4) receive adequate financial re 
ward for a good day’s work. 

More important (as a factor in 
satisfaction) than the adequacy of 
the work load, is the fairness of the 
work load as compared to others. 
Employees see red when they know 
that they are carrying a fair load 
and then observe others who are 
ducking their responsibilities. This 
situation thrives only in an atmos- 
phere where the responsibilities for 
work are not fixed. Employees want 
recognition. An example came to 
my attention a few weeks ago when | 
stopped in one of Chicago's popular 
cafeterias for a quick bite between 
appointments. I had gone there of 
ten enough to learn the waitress’ 
name (in my favorite section). | 
soon observed that Marj was dis 
turbed and upset. Upon inquiry and 
some persuasion [| got her story. 
She ordinarily is assigned to counter 
duty where tips are good. The pre 
vious day one of the girls assigned 
to the counter didn’t 
show up. In order to help the man 
ager, Marj had volunteered to serve 
on that counter during the noon 
rush. There are no tips on the self 
service counter so her act of volun 
teering was sincere and represented 
a financial sacrifice. When she fin 
ished her tour of duty, she didn’t 
even receive a word of thanks from 


self-service 


(Continued on the next page) 
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* Around the Office—Continued 


the boss. To add insult to injury, 
one of the new counter girls who 
had been “buttering up” the boss 
was selected as cashier—an obvious 
promotion based on personal stand- 
ards and not on merit. Marj has 
been away “ill” several times since. 


When will management begin to 
recognize the importance of definite- 
ness in policy pertaining to work 
performance and internal recogni- 
tion, whether it be financial or non- 
financial. If every time we com- 
mitted a managerial faux pas, bells 
would ring, lights flash and a great 
disturbance would be set up much 
like a burglar alarm, we would be 
conscious of those incidents where 
our actions brought dissatisfaction 
to others. But because nothing more 
happens than an increase in labor 
turnover, a decrease in productivity 
and a general lowering of morale, 
we explain it away by saying, “it’s 
the times.” I wonder what our ex- 
cuse will be next year. 


What You Ask For 


Writers on business management 
subjects try to make their chosen 
subjects sound very profound and 
mysterious. If you like over-simpli- 
fication, try this on for size—90% 
of the employees will do what you 
ask them to do so make up your 
mind what you want to and tell the 
employees in plain unemotional lan- 
guage about your plans and expecta- 
tions ard you may be surprised to 
find how easy it is. However, do 
not try to make the employees into 
exact images of yourself—permit as 
much personal application and lati- 
tude as possible without letting them 
change the procedures except as the 
changes meet your approval. 


If the work assignment made to 
each employee changes from week to 
week, work distribution analysis will 
be a continuous process. If the work 
assignment is steady and each em- 
ployee has specific duties to perform, 
then the work distribution analysis, 
once it is made, need not be done 
again except as the duties change. In 
the latter case, interest will center 
around the volume of work perform- 
ance, 


Work distribution involves three 
important aspects : 





(1) The actual assignment of du- 
ties. 

(2) The physical application of the 
employee. 

(3) The efficiency of performance. 


The assignment of duties is a man- 
agement responsibility. Management 
must see that each person has certain 
defined tasks to perform. The anal- 
ysis of work distribution is a re- 
finement of the position analysis 
with the added factor of time appli- 
cation, i.e., the number of hours each 
week spent on the various task as- 
signments, In some cases the man- 
hour figure must be estimated and 
rechecked from time to time in order 
to develop greater accuracy. In other 
cases where the variety of duties is 
restricted, it is possible to accurately 
indicate the time factor. In both 
cases, the factor of volume of output 
is missing; hence there can be no 
effective measurement of perform- 
ance. It is desirable to measure 
productivity by counting the units of 
production such as lines of typing, 
items filed, policies written, vouchers 
written, purchase orders issued, 
cards punched (1I.B.M., Remington- 
Rand or Samas systems) and vari- 
ous other routines which 
measured with relative ease. 


can be 


Few Standards 


There are very few standards in 
the office and relatively few compa- 
nies measure productive efficiency so 
that in the final analysis, efforts to 
improve efficiency are pretty much 
in the trial, error and observation 
category. What we are recommend- 
ing in this article is that: 


(1) Tasks be assigned on a more 
definite basis ; 


(2) Record these tasks in a form of 
job study so that management will 
know who does what; 


(3) Allocate the time factor to each 
task assignment ; 


(4) Measure the results of the em- 
ployees’ application, particularly in 
those areas where the unit of produc- 
tion 1s easy to count. 


The whole premise of our recom- 
mendations rests on the “desirability 
of definiteness”—if you reject the 
hypothesis that improvement comes 
from factual analysis and objective 


{Continued on page 98) 
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Around the Office 


survey, then you reject the basis for 
developing a more efficient operation 
by means of improved methods, in- 
creased mechanization and better 
training. 

If an office writes an average of 
one hundred units of work per week 
and each unit requires (by the pres- 
ent method) one man-hour of per- 
formance for completion, then by 
simple mathematics one hundred 
man-hours of potential labor applica- 
tion are required. If the office cannot 
afford the luxuries of one hundred 
man-hours of personnel (because of 
unbalanced cost-income ratio), man- 
agement has three choices: 

(1) reduce the number of man- 
hours required to do the work (work 
simplification ) 


from page 96 


(2) do as much as can be done with 
the available man-hours, hoping that 
by some miracle, the work will get 
done sometime. 
(3) reduce the number of units of 
work to be done. 


Of these choices, the best choice 
is the first choice, namely, reduce the 
number of man-hours required to 
do the work. This requires a survey 
of methods, equipment, personnel, 
arrangement and working condi- 
tions. There is no satisfactory short- 
cut to improved operations and de- 
creased office costs. The same type 
of analysis that goes into sales man- 
agement, financial management and 
operations management is also re- 
quired for successful office manage- 
ment. We may risk boring the read- 
ers; however, we shall from time to 
time repeat the statement that the 
problems in the office, no matter 
what they are, can be solved by get- 
ting the facts, and we mean “facts,” 
not guesses, biased opinions or 
hunches. There is nothing more 
dangerous in business than a half- 
truth, 

Work distribution analysis is a 
technique for analyzing the assign- 
ment of tasks, having as its purpose 
the equalization of the work load as 
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well as the determination of the ef- 
ficiency level. This type of analysis 
is aS important in a small office em- 
ploying from two to twenty persons 
as it is in a large office employing 
thirty, forty or fifty employees. The 
fact that one employee may perform 
several different tasks accentuates 
the desirability of recording the dis- 
tribution of these tasks. In the maze 
of details in the average office, it is 
easy for management to lose contact 
with the performance record of each 
employee. Proximity to and close- 
ness of working arrangement so of- 
ten found in the small informal office 
are a poor substitute for factual 
knowledge. The manager who pos- 
sesses facts answers the $64 question 
which in this case is—“how can per- 
formance be improved ?” 


MEANS OF 
COMMUNICATION 

KATES, BICYCLES, electric cars, 
ees scooters, dumbwaiters, 
private television, radio and mobile 
telephone units are among the 
methods used today for business 
communications. Although only 2% 
of companies surveyed recently by 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation provide messengers with 
roller skates, a significant 13% use 
dumbwaiters, 6% use private radio 
and 4% use mobile telephone units. 

But these methods, the survey 
findings show, are merely unique 
sidelines used to supplement major 
communications methods : mail, tele- 
phone, telegraph, intercom systems 
and messengers. 
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The Budget—from page 93 


is management’s responsibility to be 
sensitive to variations in business 
conditions and to use the budget as 
an effective tool rather than to be 
used by it. Consequently management 
must not permit itself to be limited 
by an obsolescent plan. Naturally, 
this does not imply that the budget 
should be revised for minor changes 
in internal or external conditions. 
The insurance industry would do 
well to consider seriously the more 
wide spread use of budgetary plans. 
Properly conceived and operated, 
such plans can be an invaluable aid 
in achieving company objectives. 


LETTER VALUE 


AXWELL Ross, director of ad- 
Mistiainy. Old American Insur- 
ance Company, cites seventeen ways 
that people can use letters to build 
good-will and either directly or in- 
directly increase business. His list 
includes : 


1. Whenever a customer or a client 
has been promoted or changes jobs. 
2. Whenever a customer is ill. 

3. When there is a death in the 
family. 

4. When a daughter or son gets 
married. 

5. When people buy a house. 

. When a customer has a birthday. 

. When people move into town. 

. When people move out of town. 
9. When you see a customer’s name 
in the paper. 

10. When a customer is elected or 











“Here's the result of the paperwork 
simplification survey, sir." 


appointed to some club or civic office. 
11. When you want to thank some- 
one for a favor or gift. 

12. When some product or service 
pleases you. 

13. When a serviceman comes home. 
14. To make appointments. 

15. To follow up a salesman’s call. 
16. To thank people for their orders 
—or their patronage. 

17. To invite people into your store 
or place of business. 


A Lasting Impression 


Ross explains that letters which 
do not necessarily need to be written 
—which arrive unexpectedly—can 
make a lasting impression if they 
are properly done—in a peclite, 
friendly, courteous manner. In ad- 
dition, he stresses the importance of 
Cy Frailey’s formula for writing 
letters that are easy to read. For 
each 100 words in a letter, 70 to 80 
of them should be words of one 
syllable. 


BOOSTING PRODUCTIVITY 


HE “SAVINGS” MADE through 

“more efficient” methods may 
be more illusion than reality, accord- 
ing to J. Douglas Elliott, supervisor, 
customer’s billing department, The 
Detroit Edison Company. In a talk 
before the office management con- 
ference of the American Manage- 
ment Association he pointed out that 
when a time-and-motion study shows 
a clerk must leave her desk six times 
a day to walk twenty feet to put an 
item in the file, the tendency is to put 
the file next to the desk, or limit the 
trips to one a day, or let a mes- 
senger boy do it. 


Necessary Break 


But, Mr. Elliott declared, those 
trips to the file may be the break in 
monotony the clerk needs to make 
her job less repetitious and more 
interesting. Without them, she may 
waste the time saved in a longer re- 
lief period, in daydreaming, or even 
in decreased production because of 
job fatigue. Making clerical jobs 
more rather than less complicated 
and reversing the trend toward as- 
sembly-line methods has actually re- 
duced office costs at Detroit Edison. 
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Check Handling—tfrom page 88 


they so desire, the signature plates 
may be removed from the machines 
in seconds, at the completion of any 
signing operation. The responsible 
signer may carry his plate with him 
and lock it up in his desk or private 
safe. The machine locks with two 
separate keys and with signature 
plates removed, it cannot be operated 
until both keys have been inserted 
and turned.” 

“The fact that dating of checks 
is provided for in this simple process 
greatly contributes to the speed and 
accuracy and completeness of the 
check delivery operation.” 

“The machine also counts the 
checks as it signs them and, if a 
predetermined number of checks is 
to be issued, the counter on the 
machine provides a perfect back- 
check with dependable accuracy.” 

It is possible today to endorse and 
date checks with the same machine 
and at no additional cost, benefit 
from its dual purpose. The makers 
of these new devices have today 
sought the utmost in simplicity of 


operation so that they can be oper- 
ated efficiently by any clerk with no 
special training or experience. 


Automatic Action 


In using this system checks are 
dropped into an opening at the top 
of the device and electric power 
takes over, the action being auto- 
matic from end to end. There are 
several mechanical features which 
are back of the performance of this 
machine. First, the dies used are 
made of Parabutene, which is the 
same material used in modern print- 
ing plants, for the plates that print 
the finest magazines. This material 
is light and practically indestructible, 
outlasting metal. The signature dies 
are removable and signatures may be 
interchanged in a matter of seconds. 

The ink fountain has the same 
type of ink distribution as used on 
big printing presses. When refilling 
becomes necessary, after a half mil- 
lion or more signatures, it is a matter 
of pouring ink into the fountain up 
to a plainly marked level. The 
machine is then immediately ready 
for continued operation. 





Recently announced — and getting 
enthusiastic acceptance everywhere! 
Secretaries love this ALL-NEW Smith- 
Corona “Eighty-Eight” for its brand 
new, tireless “touch” and effortless 
action. Two added keys, four extra 


characters now — making 88 charac- 
ters in all! Plus many other features 
for increased speed and greater office 
efficiency. See and try the ALL-NEW 
Smith-Corona “Eighty-Eight” SECRE- 
TARIAL in your own office. 


See the Smith-Corona Carbon-Ribbon Typewriter... another brand new model! 


The Carbon-Ribbon “write” is really something to see. 


Crisp, clean, print-like letters 


Perfect for extra-special 


correspondence, reports and for reproduction by offset, 


photolith, etc. Carbon-Ribbon and fabric ribbon are 
interchangeable, easily and quickly. Be sure to see this 


+ 


Sm.th Corona Carbon-R.bbon Typewriter, too! 


ts 


Pe le Il any Smith-Corona Full-line Deatles 


or Branch Office 
(See your Classified Telephone Directory) 


Smith-Corona Inc Syracuse 1 N Y Canadian factory and offices: Toronto, Ontario. Makers al-o of fomous 
Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines and Cash Regisiers, Vivid Duplica:ors, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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The machine dates the checks as 
it signs them—in one operation. In 
most offices this means that one en- 
tire operation—the dating of checks 

is eliminated. 

The automatic check signer stacks 
the checks in sequence, so that it’s 
easy to check back if necessary and 
if the checks have to be matched 
with other papers after they are 
signed, the job practically is made 
automatic. 

The signer can be changed to 
become a check endorser, as well. 
This means bank deposits can be 
made up more quickly and that the 
endorsement on all checks will be 
clean. Every check will be endorsed 
—no skips, no misses. If a large 
number of incoming checks are 
handled this is a consideration. In 
nearly every office, where old style 
methods are used—a daily “chore” 
is that of taking receivable checks 
for the day and running an adding 
machine tape to prove the total de- 
posit. After which, clerical expenses 
are involved in rubber stamping each 
check on the back for deposit. Un- 
der the improved method to the 
check signing job is added the check 
endorser job, eliminating the time 
consuming process of endorsing by 
hand. 


The checks are laid on top of the 
endorser and each is listed. The 
machine drops them into the slot at 
the top of the machine where they 
are dated, endorsed and even stacked 
in correct sequence. So that, in this 
way one entire operation is elimi- 
nated. Deposits may be made later 
in the day before bank closing time. 

Efforts have been made in recent 
years to bring modern check signing 
efficiencies to the service of the small 
office as well as to the large one. 
With carefully supervised controls 
of supporting papers for accounts 
payable by trained personnel, the 
check signing problem becomes a 
standard office procedure under the 
control and supervision of the check 
signing authority. 

The whole load is taken off the 
shoulders of the top man and the 
function of check handling is then 
on a modern and automatic basis. 
It is said that any business office 
that has two hundred fifty checks 
to sign each week can use the mod- 
ern check signing equipment with 
benefit, saving, and profit. 
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MOST IMPERATIVE NEED 


YR acom roe shortage of manage- 
ment leadership in all branches 
of society is the future’s most im- 
perative need, Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, president of the Du Pont Com- 
pany, warned at a recent meeting of 
the Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“A never-ending game of hide 
and seek” is proceeding, he said, to 
provide the human resources needed 
for leadership for business as well 
as for government, military, aca- 
demic, and professional groups. 
Maintenance of adequate incentives 
to induce the continuity of manage- 
ment growth is “the most impor- 
tant problem” faced today. The 
need for competent people is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds as our 
population grows and as the number 
of our cooperative ventures in- 
creases.” 

Men in management now “can 
see that the future of their own com- 
panies, and of business generally, 
must depend importantly upon the 


caliber of those who follow them’ 


ten, twenty-five and fifty years 


“You Don’t Have To 
SOFT ROLLER ME 
When You Use The New 


)\8>,TYPERITE 
INDEX TABBING With 
Pica Spaced Inserts!” 


Saves 56° Typing Time 


On Typing 1, 2 or 3 Line Titles 

@ Typing is Faster, Easier 

@ Always On a Straight Line! 

@ Titles Are Neater, Cleaner! 

@ Ends The Need For Tedious, 
Fatiguing Soft Roller Work. 























IT’S THE SPACING THAT DOES IT 


The new AICO TYPERITE TABBING has blank inserts 
spaced exactly 2 and 3 picas deep to permit use of the 
is ends the need 
for soft roller work when centering or positioning the 
titles on the insert strips. Just set the line »pace lever for 
1, 2 or 4 spaces and you breeze right through the job. 


NOW, At Your Stationer or Write Dept. 7 For FREE Sample! 


line space lever when typing titles. 


AIGNER 
INDEXES 


97 Reade St., New York 13, N. Y. 
426 S$. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


hence,” stated Mr. Greenewalt. 
“We must seek out and compete for 
our share of able and talented young 
people. It is our responsibility to 
bring in as large a crop of promis- 
ing material as we can, and to pro- 
vide an environment in which the 
leaders of the future will mature.” 


INTERVIEWING 


ANY TIMES employers ask for a 

foolproof method of interview- 
ing employees, a really accurate way 
of obtaining good personnel. 1 am 
not foolish enough to say that | 
have found a magic formula, but 
there is one factor that many em- 
ployers do not place enough empha- 
sis upon, that is, the man’s actual 
technical knowledge. 


During an interview, after you 
have measured accurately as possible 
the obvious qualities of appearance 
and personality, get down to the 
business of really determining how 
much the individual knows about the 
type of job he is applying for. Forget 
for a moment how many years he 


has been in the business. Ignore 


temporarily his present salary. The 
man’s basic value lies in his knowl- 
edge, and it is relatively unimportant 
whether or not it was brought about 
through four or eight 
insurance. 

Employers will readily agree that 
many men within their organizations 
have progressed further in four years 
than others have in eight. But it is 
a rare when the same 
employer will consider hiring a man 
with four years experience at a 
salary usually paid for eight. Your 
immediate question will be, “Just 
how do you go about determining 1f 
the man’s experience in four years 
equals that of eight ?” 

The ganswer is simple. An in 
estimable amount of time is spent in 
tests, selling the virtues of a new 
organization and showing the man 
around the office. All of these items 
serve a very useful purpose. But 
why not divert more time in an- 
alysing by proper questioning, ad- 
ministered by proper individuals, 
determining what the man’s experi- 
ence has meant to him and what it 
can mean to you? 

Fergason Personnel’s Manpower 
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QUESTION: Where can you 
get detailed, accurate and 
unbiased data on insurance 
stocks—or company groups? 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


QUESTION: Where can you 
10-year per share 
analysis of the finances and 
operations of 125 insurance 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


QUESTION: 
one reliable key to the real 
fire, 
and life insurance company 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


Write for complete data or 
order your copy today— 
only $10.09 (including post- 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


What is the 


casualty 








New York 38, N. Y. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


*” Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 

. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 
Metal 

Micro 

. Portable 
Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


w 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


. Adding 

. Billin 

. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 
. Payroll 

. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46, Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 

. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
AP 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
8. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83 
85 
86 
87 
88 


. Copyholders 

. Justitier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. Cord Cover 


91. 
92. 
94. 
5. 


LOSS 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

107, 

138. 

128. 

125. 


Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 

Truck Alarm Systems 


141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
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64 
115 
65 
66 


. Accounting System 


127. Filing i 


. Office 


lanning 


. Photocopying 
. Record System 
. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. Accident a: eg 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 
99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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THE DEDUCTIBLE FEATURE 


OR a number of years, insur- 

ance underwriters have been 

seriously concerned about the 
mounting losses under hospital ex- 
pense coverages. Increasing hospital 
costs, and the greater use of hospital 
facilities made necessary by new 
techniques of medical care, have had 
an important effect on the cost of 
providing insurance against hospital 
expenses. Such factors as the un- 
satisfactory housing conditions and 
shortage of doctors in many areas 
which make home treatment unde- 
sirable, and the tremendous increase 
in number of available hospital beds, 
have also contributed to this in- 
creased cost. 


Premium Increases 


As a result, the general level of 
premium rates for hospital expense 
insurance has been raised by most 
underwriters during the last two 
years, and the individual experience 
of a great many groups has neces- 
sitated premium increases. 

Many well informed people have 
become convinced that over utiliza- 
tion of hospital facilities, and over 
charging for hospital services, to the 
point of abuse are to a great extent 
responsible for the problems with 
which the companies have been 
faced. Reflecting this feeling, the 
insurance industry, working through 
the trade associations and the Health 
Insurance Council, has devoted a 
great deal of time and effort to cor- 
rection of these abuses, as have indi- 
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BROOKS CHANDLER 


Assistant Vice President 
Provident Life and Accident Ins. Co. 


vidual companies in certain areas and 
on particular groups. 

Others feel that the increased use 
of hospital facilities is only one of 
many changes which reflect in- 
creased personal incomes and im- 
proved living standards. To the ex- 
tent that this is true, we must 
obviously adjust ourselves to a 
higher cost level than has been indi- 
cated by the claim experience of 
group writing companies or by the 
available statistics on use of hospital 
services. 

Regardless of the underlying 
causes, or the long term trends 
which might be expected, it has be- 
come obvious that neither premium 
increases nor working more closely 
with hospitals and doctors provides 
the answer to the problem of increas- 
ing costs in every case. While real- 
izing that a basic purpose of this type 
of insurance is to make it possible 
for wage earners and lower paid 
salaried people to secure needed hos- 
pital care for themselves and their 
families, it has become necessary to 
find some method other than increase 
in rates of contribution, by which 
part or all of the increased cost of 
some plans can be passed on to the 
insured employees. Reduction in 
benefit amounts might seem a ready 
solution but is an obviously unde- 
sirable one since the more serious 
cases bear most of the penalty. 


Another possibility, and the one 
with which this discussion is con- 
cerned, is the introduction of an ele 
ment of co-insurance which has 
largely disappeared at least with re- 
spect to the smaller claims. 

The deductible feature, well estab- 
lished over a period of many years 
in automobile collision insurance, 
later in the increasingly popular per- 
sonal property floater form, and 
more recently in major medical or 
“catastrophe” plans has seemed to 
be a logical approach. 

What effect can a deductible be 
expected to have on the claim and 
administrative costs under the typ- 
ical hospital expense insurance plan? 
In theory, at least, claims should be 
reduced, first, to the extent that the 
amount of each affected claim is 
reduced through application of the 
deductible, and, second, by reason of 
any reduction in the incidence of 
hospital confinement among the em- 
ployees and dependents covered by 
the plan. The direct saving can be 
estimated rather closely but opinions 
differ as to the effect of any rea- 
sonable deductible in reducing the 
number of cases. 


Diagnostic Work 


Patients are frequently sent to a 
hospital for diagnostic work only be 
cause insurance coverage is not 
available for the expense of labora- 
tory, X-ray and other services re- 
ceived in the physician’s office. These 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Deductible Feature—Continued 


expenses usually are covered by hos- 
pital expense insurance during con- 
finement in the hospital as a bed 
patient, or for some specified period. 

Where the loss ratio on a particu- 
lar group is unsatisfactory, inves- 
tigation frequently discloses a very 
high incidence of hospital confine- 
ment due to non-operative sickness. 
Will the deductible discourage hos- 
pitalization primarily to take advan- 
tage of insurance coverage of the 
expense of the so-called “miracle” 
drugs? Actual experience over a 


reasonable period of time will have 
to furnish the answer to this ques- 
tion. We can, however, be assured 
that if the total number of claims is 
reduced and many small “nuisance” 
claims are eliminated, an important 
saving in administrative expense 
will result. 

In the case of our company, the 
deductible feature has in virtually 
every case been adopted as the result 
of a specific problem on the partic- 
ular group involved. Usually, this 
radical step was taken only after 
premium rates had been increased 
more than once. We have no stand- 





When this check cleared the 
bank, it brought to a total of 
500 million dollars, the amount 
of benefits paid over the years 
by MUTUAL of OMAHA, 
largest exclusive health and 
accident company in the world. 
This check was another regular 


prompt, local, personal service. 


The Largest Exclusive 
Health and Accident 
Company in the World 





Here’s the check that made it 


ONE HALF BILLION! 


payment to a policyowner who had heen disabled for 18 years. 
Omaha has paid him more than 43 thousand dollars.) 


It's BENEFITS that folks want when they buy insurance, BENEFITS, plus 
Mutual of Omaha has an outstanding record for 


prompt payment of benefits through 110 service offices in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii and the Canal Zone. 


Since 1951, MUTUAL of OMAHA has paid benefits at the rate of more than a 
million dollars a week, to policyowners and their beneficiaries. 


(Mutual of 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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ard plan including the deductible 
feature, each plan having been 
worked out by negotiation with the 
individual policyholder to meet cer- 
tain unusual conditions, and no pat- 
tern seems to have developed. 

| believe that this is largely true 
of other companies also. Some are 
offering plans including a deductible 
feature but these seem generally to 
be “comprehensive” plans, including 
both the benefits usually provided 
under basic coverage and _ those 
characteristic of major medical ex- 
pense insurance. 

In devising a plan including the 
deductible feature, the decision must 
be made as to how the deductible will 
be applied. Possible methods in- 
clude : 

1. Elimination of room and board 
benefits for the first few days of 
each period of hospital confinement ; 
2. Deduction of a specific dollar 
amount from the benefit applicable 
to covered charges for miscellaneous 
hospital expenses ; 

3. A combination of these two; and 
4. A flat deductible applicable to all 
charges covered by the plan—both 
room and board charges and miscel- 
laneous hospital expenses. 

Where in-hospital medical ex- 
pense benefits are included in the 
program, it is customary to apply 
the deductible principle by excluding 
payment for physician’s visits on the 
first few days of each period of hos- 
pitalization. 


Other Plans 


Consideration has been given to 
elimination of all expenses for the 
first one, two or three days of hos- 
pital confinement but this would ap- 
pear to be unsound since the insurer 
would be required to secure proof as 
to the date miscellaneous expenses 
were incurred. A further extension 
of this idea would be a retroactive 
arrangement under which no bene- 
fits would be payable for the first 
few days of a period of hospitali- 
zation unless confinement continued 
for a longer period. Obviously, this 
latter arrangement would encourage 
unnecessarily long hospital stays. 

Since hospitalization for treat- 
ment of accidents and in connection 
with surgery seldom has an elective 
aspect, many plans do not apply the 
deductible to these cases. Similarly, 
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benefits for confinement due to 
pregnancy customarily being limited, 
application of a deductible would 
appear to have the effect only of re- 
ducing the benefit and not the desir- 
able effect of introducing an element 
of co-insurance which might dis- 
courage over-utilization. 

In addition to the deductible fea- 
ture, several of the plans our com- 
pany has installed include further 
co-insurance by covering only a 
percentage of miscellaneous hospital 
charges. The co-insurance idea with 
respect to special hospital charges 


has found general acceptance where ° 


coverage is provided for amounts in 
excess of twenty times the room and 
board benefit, $200, or some other 
maximum common to a majority of 
insured plans. Few companies, how- 
ever, seem to have installed plans 
where co-insurance is applicable to 
the first few dollars of covered ex- 
pense. 


Easily Calculated Rates 


Premium rates which reflect the 
reduction in claim cost to be ex- 
pected from application of the 
deductible feature can easily be cal- 
culated, the results of the most 
recent inter-company study of hos- 
pital expense insurance published in 
the transactions of the Actuarial 
Society giving the necessary statis- 
tical data. Premiums developed in 
this way will not, of course, reflect 
the saving which may result if, by 
reason of the deductible, the number 
of cases of hospitalization is substan- 
tially reduced. 


Our company has prepared tables 
which give in cents the amounts by 
which our usual premium rates for 
hospital ‘expense benefits may be 
reduced through elimination of room 
and board benefits for the first two, 
three, four or five days of confine- 
ment, and through application of 
dollar amount deductibles to the 
miscellaneous hospital expense cov- 
erage. 

We also have tables which indicate 
the percentage reduction in claims 
to be expected from application of 
various deductibles. The informa- 
tion from these tables has been par- 
ticularly helpful in discussing the 
deductible idea with policyholders 
when alternatives to premium in- 
creases are being explored. 
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How is the deductible idea re- 
ceived by employees insured under 
group policies? We have not as yet 
had sufficient experience to be able 
to answer this question with much 
assurance but to date we have not 
felt any reason for concern, The 
personnel director of a policyholder 
having some eight thousand employ- 
ees insured reports that there has 
been virtually no reaction to the 
plan, favorable or unfavorable. In 
this situation, no news would defi- 
nitely appear to be good news. 


It’s those extra 
things you give... 


A talk at the weekly luncheon club... 
work on the Community Chest drive ... 
a lively interest in local projects... time, 
and often money, to worthwhile causes. 


The extras you give to your Local 
Agents’ Association... year ’round Fire 
Prevention ... Safe Driver campaigns 
... juvenile delinquency and crime 
prevention work. 


These are some of the extra things that 
add up to a professional approach to 
your business, that build prestige for 
you and strengthen the American 


MULTIPLE LINE 
COMPANIES 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


GENERAL BUILDINGS 


en ee ea 


Should serious administrative 
problems be expected by reason of 
the deductible feature? As yet, our 
claim department has encountered 
no unusual difficulties and expects 
none. Unquestionably, there will be 
a few cases of bill-padding. Perhaps, 
too, there is more incentive for col- 
lusion between the insured employ- 
ees and the institutions furnishing 
services where the deductible feature 
is in the picture than would other 
wise be the case. However, further 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Deductible Feature—Continued 
experience will be necessary to deter- 
mine whether this will prove to be 
important. 


Does the deductible achieve the 
desired results in reducing claim 
costs? None of our plans has been 
in effect long enough to produce any 
really conclusive evidence. In the 
case of one group including slightly 
less than ten thousand employees, 
a plan was installed under which 
room and benefits are not 
payable for the first three days and 
there is a $10 deductible with re- 
spect to miscellaneous hospital ex- 
penses, except in accident, maternity 
and surgical cases. Claims appear to 
have been reduced by about 15% of 
premiums. 


‘ . 
board 


On another large group, the cov- 
erage for miscellaneous hospital ex- 
penses was revised to éxclude the 
first $10 of expense and pay only 
80% of the amount in excess of $10. 
The deductible amount applies to 
accident and surgical cases as well as 
to non-operative sickness cases. The 
hospital expense claim ratio on this 
group appears to have been lowered 
by about 10% of premiums. 

We have some thirty-seven thou- 
sand employees insured under plans 
including the deductible feature. In 
each instance, the case was being 
given special underwriting attention 
for other reasons before the deduct- 
ible was adopted and we will, of 
course watch the future experience 
carefully. 

We have found that the deductible 
idea is well received by many of our 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St 
1122 Wilshire Blvd 


- San Francisco 4 
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policyholders, particularly those who 
may have special reason to be con- 
cerned about increasing employee 
welfare costs as, for example, cer- 
tain employers in the textile industry 
which has been going through a very 
competitive period. Corporate exec- 
utives and insurance managers gen- 
erally feel that there should be a 
direct element of co-insurance in 
basic hospital expense plans, ap- 
plied in such a way that substantial 
protection is afforded in the more 
serious cases while excessive utili- 
zation of hospital facilities for treat- 
ment of minor conditions is discour- 
aged. The almost universal appeal 
that major medical has had for 
executives has indicated that this 
would be true. 

The insurance manager of a very 
large food distributing organization 
has been widely quoted recently as 
having described two of the most 
important defects in present hospital 
plans as: 

1. Payment for short stays and small 
items where claim handling costs are 
high in proportion to the benefit pay- 
ments, and 

2. Little employee incentive for cost 
control. 


On the other hand, there seems 
to be increasing pressure for com- 
plete coverage of all hospital ex- 
penses, at least for limited periods, 
in negotiated plans, as evidenced by 
recent developments in the rubber 
and meat packing industries and by 
the opposition to the recently sug- 
gested New Jersey Blue Cross Plan 
including an element of co-insur- 
ance, 


A prediction as to how widespread 
use of the deductible feature in basic 
hospital plans will become would 
appear to be foolhardy. Most group 
writing companies have been asked 
to quote on these plans and a good 
number are now in effect. There will 
unquestionably be further experi- 
mentation, doubtless using arrange- 
ments not presently contemplated. 
I think it is safe to say that there is 
enough interest in application of the 
co-insurance principle to the smaller 
claims to assure that we will know 
before long whether the deductible 
is likely to become a feature com- 
monly found in group hospital ex- 
pense coverage. 


TEST CASE DECIDED 


HE NEW YORK COURT OF AP- 
p phy (in Bohlinger vs. Zan- 
ger) reversed rulings of the two 
lower courts and held that the un- 
earned portion of a premium in a 
broker’s possession on the date of 
liquidation of the Preferred Acci- 
dent Insurance Co. was not an asset 
of the liquidator. The Court of 
Appeals accepted counsel Charles P. 
Butler’s contention that a broker 
acts in a dual capacity as fiduciary 
for both the insurance company and 
the insured insofar as each has an 
interest in the premium moneys. 
Superintendent of Insurance 
Bohlinger of New York will con- 
tinue his fight to have premiums 
in the possession of brokers turned 
over to him. He asked the New 
York Court of Appeals for a rehear- 
ing when it sat February 23 in 
Albany. 
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How to Change Your Luck 


WHEN I ASKED A SALESMAN I 
have known for some time how 
things were with him, he said: “My 
luck has been bad for several 
months. I am hoping it will change 
before long.” 

“What are you doing to change 
it?” I asked. 

“Hoping.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Tsn’t it enough?” 

It isn’t nearly enough. I have 
always considered salesmen to be the 
most fortunate of men, because any 
time a salesman feels his luck is bad, 
he can change it—-immediately. Of 
whom else can this same thing be 
said ? 

No salesman is ever at the mercy 
of the vagaries of chance. He is 
absolute master of his own destiny. 
He can have good or bad luck at his 
choosing. Want to know how? 
Let me tell you a story. 

Abbott P. Smith, a fine salesman, 
was down on his iuck a few years 
ago. He was also down to his last 
dollar. He went to his boss, apprised 
him of the situation and asked what 
to do. 

“Spend your last buck on a box 
of candy for your wife,” Abbott was 
told. “Then go out and work.” 

To carrying out his boss’ advice, 
Abbott suddenly realized, on his way 
to the candy store, there were com- 
plications. He had promised his wife 
he’d spend their last dollar for a 
haircut and shine. He compromised 
by buying a half-pound box of 
candy. That left him with just 
enough for a haircut. Not enough 
for a shine. 

In the barber shop, the shine boy 
went over to Smith and inquired: 
“You don’t want a shine today, do 
you Mr. Smith?” 

Smith quickly said : “No, I don’t.” 
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He sat there thinking. Then he 
said to the barber, who was his 
friend, “Patsy, do you mind if I owe 
you for this haircut? I want to give 
your shine boy my last fifty cents. 
He has earned it.” 

“T don’t get it. You come in and 
don’t get a shine and want to pay 
the boy fifty cents. What’s the idea?” 

“Don’t ask me now. Get through. 
I'll tell you later. I’ve got an idea.” 

Smith tossed fifty cents to the 
shine boy, went out. 

“Before night I had made three 
sales, had four very promising situ- 
ations for the next day. What had 
happened?” Smith says, “Why, he 
had taught me, that shine boy, what 
was wrong with my selling! For at 
least sixteen weeks I had been as 
negative as he. I had heen saying to 
my prospects, ‘I don’t suppose you 
are interested in life insurance, are 
you?’ They always said, ‘No.’ That 
was why I was down on my luck. 

“From that day to this, through 
twelve years of selling, I have 
steered clear of letting myself get 
into a negative frame of mind.” 

Do you see what I meant when 
I said that as a salesman you can 
have good or bad luck at your 
choosing? You can—starting this 
minute—always have good luck. 

It just depends upon your attitude, 
you see, 


He Knew What He Wanted 


THE BUYER WAS ONE OF THOSE 
aggravating persons, who failed to 
respond favorably to everything the 
salesman said. He said, ‘No... no 
...Mo... no’ to every suggestion 
the eager salesman made. 

Finally, at the end of a frustrating 
half hour, the salesman told his 
prospect: “I wish I had a hundred 
customers like you.” 


The prospect paid no attention 
kept on saying ‘No.’ At the end of 
each no the salesman repeated, “I 
wish I had a hundred customers like 
you.” 

Then the customer cut in: “Say, 
what do you mean you wish you had 
a hundred customers like me?” 

“Oh, this: I have a thousand cus- 
tomers like you now. I wish I had 
only a hundred.” 

It isn’t reported whether the cus- 
tomer bought or not. Probably not. 


Learn How to Make Decisions 


AN OLD STORY, BUT STILL GOOD, 
applies to salesmen and their pro- 
fession. The farmer was patting 
himself on the back over the jewel 
of a new hired man he had taken on. 
Everything he told the man to do 
was done in half the expected time. 

One rainy day the farmer said: 
“Jabe, we can’t work in the fields 
today. Go down cellar and sort 
potatoes. Put the large ones in the 
lefthand bin, the middle-sized ones in 
the center bin, the small ones in the 
righthand bin.” 

“Okay, boss.” 

At noon the hired man didn’t show 
for lunch. At night he didn’t show 
for dinner. The farmer was worried. 
He went down cellar. There sat the 
hired man, the potato pile in front 
of him, all three bins empty, mutter- 
ing to himself: “These decisions! 
These decisions ! 

Some salesmen are like the hired 
man: they dread to make, they can’t 
learn to make decisions. But decid- 
ing is easy. You can learn how. Just 
start in on small things, develop your 
power to decide. Success in selling, 
as in most human enterprises, rests 
upon the power to make decisions. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What's to Fear? 


A TALENTED FRIEND IN CHICAGO, 
Thaddeus Hoinko, patron saint to 
thousands of salesmen, believes no 
salesman should ever have the fears 
which bedevil so many salesmen. 

Asks Thad, a highly intelligent 
man: ““What is there to be afraid of 
in selling? You are there to help 
someone. Since when have people 
resented being helped? Look upon 
yourself as a friend doing a friend 
a favor, and you will never again 
be afraid to sell.” 


ENTHUSIASM 


OTHING is so contagious as 
TN cuaheen, it moves stones, it 
charms brutes. Enthusiasm is the 
genius of sincerity, and truth ac- 
complishes no victories without it. 

—Bulwer-Lytion 


BEING FRANK 


F YOU are a freshman salesman, 

you are most likely among the 
majority who still have a few fear 
complexes left for a few buyers be- 
hind big desks. 

But after you reach the more 
seasoned stage in selling, you will, 
looking backward, admit that it was 
not that man you were afraid of, it 
was you. 

When you have something to sell 
that any buyer, big or little, can use 
to advantage, what is there to fear, 
for you are actually in a position to 
do the guy a service. If not, you 
shouldn’t be calling on him anyhow. 

—Frank B. Godley—Printers’ Ink 


THE SUCCESSFUL MAN 


HIS is success: To be able to 
genes money without spending 
it; to be able to bear an injustice 
without retaliating ; to do one’s duty 
even when one is not watched; to 
keep on the job until it is finished; 
to accept criticism without letting it 
whip you. 

—~-Alexander Co-operator 





HE wise guys are always telling 
i pes to grasp every opportunity ; 
but what’s the use unless we know 
what to do with that which we 
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Through the years, AMICO has contributed to public and industrial safety 
through its agents and... 


CENTRAL AUTOMOBILE SAFETY COMMITTEE —meets every month 
to study accident causes and guard against recurrence. 


LIFE SAVING AWARDS-—are presented to those employees of policy- 
holders who, through quick thinking and accident prevention practices, 
save another’s life. 

KEMPER FOUNDATION FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY —contributes finan- 
cially for the training of outstanding municipal policy traffic officers at the 


Traffic institute, Northwestern university. 


These are among the public safety projects that have gained recognition 
for AMICO and its representatives nationwide. 





Gur 25 YEAR 


tell their story.... 


S. WAYNE O'KEEFE 


| was born in Pampa, 
Gray County, Texas in 1904 and 
has never strayed far from home. 
He was educated in the public 
schools and West Texas State 
College of Canyon, Texas. 


He started his insurance career 
as a local agent in Panhandle, 
Texas in October 1925 as a part- 
ner of his brother, R. Earl 
O'Keefe, and only a short time 
thereafter the agency took on 
representation of the Gulf and 
has been with us ever since. 


At present Wayne is partner and 
general manager of the Panhan- 
dle Insurance Agencies operat- 
ing in Amarillo, Pampa and Bor- 
ger, Texas and is an officer of 
numerous enterprises associated 
with the Panhandle Insurance 
Agency, chief of which is the 
Southwestern Investment Com- 
ay. He is also a member of the 

ard of Directors of the Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents 
and has held so many offices in 
insurance and in Amarillo civic 
organizations it would be dif- 
ficult to name them all. 


It gives us a feeling of pride to 
think about men like Wayne 
O'Keefe having represented the 
Gulf so long. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


RENT INSURANCE 


CONGRATULATE YOURSELF if you can 
say a large proportion of your 
clients’ who have a need for it have 
rent insurance. If so you are defi- 
nitely an alert agent. 

Even if all your own clients who 
need rent insurance have it in force, 
there are certainly in your commu- 
nity many people who rent real prop- 
erty to others who aren’t so covered 

because there are plenty of agents 
who overlook this exposure to loss. 
This is a real opportunity to get for 
your agency some very profitable 
clients. The prospects are individ- 
uals or companies that own : 
Apartment buildings, with or with- 
out stores 
Mercantile space they rent to others 
Bank or office buildings with all or 
part of the space rented to others 
Dwellings for rent—single or multi- 
family 


Industrial space rented to others. 


-—Security Insurance Co. of New 
Haven, Agency Sales Bulletin 


WHEN AN AGENT KNOWS 


IN ORDER TO ATTAIN a true pro- 
fessional standing, it is necessary 
that an agent consider certain tools 
and services as essential parts of 
his activity. The first, and one of 
the most important, is the need for 
a meticulous inspection of each 
client’s property. The ideal situa- 
tion would be one in which the 
agent knows more about his client's 
exposures than anyone, including 
the client. This puts the agent in a 
position whereby he can suggest 
the proper coverages for his client. 
In addition, he will probably sell 
more insurance coverages than those 
which a cursory inspection would 
reveal. The additional return for 
this effort can be substantial. 


Virginia Agents Insurance Association 
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OPERATION DRAGNET 


HERE Is A SAMPLE of agency plan- 
ning. Clip “engagement notices” 
from local papers. Send carefully 
prepared letters to the groom con- 
gratulating him and to the bride 
wishing her happiness. When they 
marry send a wedding card. If they 
are still not clients, send them a 
first anniversary card. You could 
also acknowledge the first arrival. 
Human nature being what it is an 
agency policy of showing continued 
interest in new home-builders could 
not fail to produce a steadily-grow- 
ing volume of new business. And 
it is the sort of business that would 
stay on the books. 


“Generals Review.” 





USE YOUR CAMERA 


If a boiler explosion occurs in your 
town, grab your camera and go to 
the scene. After you receive the 
owner's permission to photograph the 
wreckage (promise him a set of pic- 
tures}, shoot the accident from every 
angle. 

It's just human nature to be inter- 
ested in pictures of this kind, and if 
you can give your prospect an al- 
most-first-hand account of what 
caused the explosion, you'll not only 
have an attentive listener, but you'll 
a simplifying your job of closing the 
pact ee Casualty, The Marylander 











PERSONAL BATTLE 


A PENCIL AND A PAD OF PAPER 
attached to the steering wheel of his 
car are the weapons” employed by 
Sanford J. Peterson, Menominee, 
Michigan agent in his own personal 
battle against careless, irresponsible 
driving. 

Every time that Agent Peterson 
sees a traffic violation in his daily 
travels around the city, he promptly 
jots down on the pad the date, the 
time and the license number of the 


car involved. He takes this informa 
tion to the Police Department, usu- 
ally on the following day, and ob- 
tains the name of the owner of the 
car. A check is then made to see 
if the owner is a policyholder of the 
agency, and if such is the case, Mr. 
Peterson loses no time in paying a 
call on the insured. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
“The Hartford Agent.” 


INSURANCE TO VALUE 


WHAT NEW SALES TECHNIQUES do 
you plan to use in 1954?. Sometime 
ago we had one of our men take a 
color picture of each house which we 
insured. We then sent the insured 
this picture, which cost us 65¢, with 
the suggestion, “would you sell your 
house for the amount of insurance 
carried "? We had success in 90% 
of the cases in getting our customers 
to increase their insurance. We also 
had their good will from receiving 
the picture. 


~—North American Cos., The North 
merican Fieldman 


TOO INSISTENT? 


WHEN SHOULD THE INSURANCE 
salesman become insistent? Sales 
men who just want to “make a sale” 
become insistent too soon and often 
lose a sale. The great salesmen of 
insurance don’t become insistent un 
til, through a display of character 
and logic, they have let the prospect 
convince himself of the need for the 
insurance offered. When salesman 
and prospect have become en rapport 
on the subject the next phase starts 
—that of fighting that inborn desire 
of most people to “put it off for a 
week or two.” Then, and then only 
does the real salesman bear down 
and become insistent 


Source unknown 
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Loss Logic from page 6| 

vast majority of cases to describe 
the contents of a signed statement. 
However, in order for the examiner 
to evaluate the worth of the signed 
statement, the investigator must 
comment on the qualifications of the 
person giving the statement. In all 
too few cases does the adjuster say 
in his report under the caption, 
“signed statement, insured,” “The 
insured would probably not stand 
up well in court. He is much too 
positive in his statements, his meas- 
urements of time and distance are 
obviously far from the truth. In my 
opinion, his story would break down 
under cross-examination.”’ 

In order to evaluate the worth of 
any signed statement, the examiner 
must know in a general way, the 
mentality, appearance, and reliability 
of the witness. In many in- 
stances, a company prepares a case 
for trial only to learn on the court 
house steps that the defendant is ab- 
solutely unreliable and could not in 
safety be put on the witness stand. 
It finds that the case should have 
heen settled months or even years 


too 


It should be clear that if a 
case is not settled at the earliest op- 
portunity there has been a waste of 
company money caused by unneces- 
sary lay and legal expense. So, when 
commenting upon a signed statement 
in an investigation report, the ad- 
juster should only mention briefly 
the contents of the statement, but 
should plainly let the examiner know 
if the statement can be relied upon. 


before. 


Basis for Judging 


In addition to the points men- 
tioned above, every examiner judges 
the ability of an adjuster by his per- 
formance on the following: Early 
diagnosis of both liability and true 
value ; aggressiveness in developing 
and following investigation leads; 
decisions made independent of home 
office help ; initiative ; successful con- 
trolling and settling of liability 
claims; avoidance of unnecessary 
legal expense; over-all technical 
knowledge ; and the speed with which 
the investigation is completed. 
(Probably no one thing is more im- 
portant to successful investigation 
than speed.) If the adjuster takes a 


little time to think on these points, 
he will quickly see that they are basic 
to his success in the claims: field. 
Then, in addition to striving for per- 
fection in his performance, his in- 
vestigation reports must be of such 
high quality that the examiner will 
be able to evaluate properly the 
claims man’s ability. The trans- 
mission of this information does not 
call for flowery, verbose, or lengthy 
reports,—it does call for concise, in- 
telligent, brief, but complete report- 
ing. 

Near the end of every investiga- 
tion report involving a serious acci- 
dent should be a paragraph setting 
forth the adjuster’s opinion as to the 
liability and his recommendations 
for disposition of the claim. Here 
the adjuster should give his specific 
recommendations as to value and 
disposition as soon as he is able to 
form a reasoned opinion, and should 
stand up and be counted. The ad- 
juster should always give reasons 
for the price he puts on a case and 
should recommend specific changes 
in reserves whenever indicated. 

Too many reports ignore or show 
lack of intelligent thought about sub- 





Fifty Years of Growing 


In December, 1903, fifty years ago, two brothers wheeled a 
strange-looking machine out at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. 


What the famous Wright Brothers did that day was to 
make the airplane possible . . . and the world much smaller. 


It was 50 years ago that the National Casualty Company 
began. And while we haven’t made the world smaller 
by making travel faster, we have contributed to peace of mind 
when you travel with the finest Accident & Health, 
Hospitalization and Surgical coverages for the 
Individual, Family, Franchise or True Group case. 


Still growing in our 50th year, we offer attractive agency 
opportunities in select territories. It’s to your advantage 
tw investigate National’s portfolio of comprehensive coverages. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
Remember — It’s Easiest to Sell the Best! 
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rogation. Every alert examiner is 
always on the lookout for recovery 
from a third party, so the adjuster 
should furnish, without prodding 
from the home office, sufficient infor- 
mation to show that this point has 
been intelligently handled. 


Further Work 


And finally, every preliminary re- 
port should have a caption entitled, 
“Further investigation,’ under 
which, in outline form, should be 
enumerated the various items of in- 
vestigation which the investigator 
intends to complete. If the investi- 
gator will let the examiner know 
what is in his mind as to further 
work on the case, he will not be re- 
ceiving unnecessary memoranda 
from the examiner and will not be- 
come provoked because the examiner 
is outlining work to do which he in- 
tended to do. Contrary to what 
might be a general opinion in the 
field, home office examiners are not 
mind readers and they cannot tell 
what the investigator intends to do 
unless the investigator comes right 
out and says so. 


Methods of Improvement 


This article is written to show the 
adjusters in the field, from the stand- 
point of the home office examiner, 
some methods of painlessly improv- 
ing the quality of the investigation 
report. It is intended to point out 
that the adjuster should really think 
before he starts to write a report, 
that he should be most rigorous in 
his self-discipline in order to have 
this reporting done promptly and at 
regular and frequent intervals, and 
it should alert him so that his reports 
will be brief, complete in essential 
details and in such form that the ex- 
aminer can, with considerable knowl- 
edge, perform his function of direct- 
ing the investigation of serious cases 
and of ascertaining that every case 
has been properly handled. 


FORTY-ODD YEARS 


N PREPARING HIS 1953 REPORT, 

Henry D. Sayer, general manager 
of the New York Compensation In- 
surance Rating Board, took occasion 
to review in brief the surprisingly 
short history of this type of cover- 
age. Even many insurance men may 
be surprised to learn that 1911 saw 
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the first enactment of compensation 
laws that stood the test of constitu- 
tionality. They were enacted that 
year in New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin. New York in the 
previous year, 1910, had passed a 
compensation law but it had been 
declared unconstitutional. This then 
was the beginning, some forty years 
ago, of what was to develop into 
one of the major lines of coverage 
that has been written in this coun- 
try. 


AUTO INSURANCE FOR 
MINORS 


| eter REPRESENTATIVES have 
indicated they will not oppose 
Maryland legislation which would 
make automobile liability insurance 
compulsory for drivers under 21. 
They are against the establishment of 
an unsatisfied judgment fund, how- 
ever. It is expected that the state’s 
financial responsibility law will be 
tightened by legislative action. 
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constitute a nationwide 
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BUSINESS 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies} 


SociaL security is still a fuzzy 
topic in the minds of many. Hence 
on his seven hundred and fifty prop- 
erty policyholders, H. T. Stock, 
CPCU, of Detroit is making a life 
insurance approach through Social 
Security. To each one he writes: 
“Being husbands and fathers, our 
duty is to provide income for our 
wives and children after we are gone 
as well as while we are living. 
“Assuming that your family is 
entitled to the maximum benefits, 
Social Security will pay your widow : 
$255.00 for funeral expenses, 
$168.90 monthly while she has two 
or more children under eighteen, 
$127.60 monthly while she has one 
child under eighteen, 
$63.80 monthly if over sixty-five 
with no children under eighteen. 
(“Note that she gets nothing 
while under sixty-five if she has no 
child under eighteen.) It is obvious 
that this income is not enough... .” 
Mr. Stock then encloses a blank 
on which the recipient can estimate 
the income his family needs and the 
income available from various 
sources should he die prematurely. 
The realization of how little family 
protection they own has moved a 
number of Mr. Stock’s property 
clients to ask him for life insurance 
information. 


C7) 


INCOMPETENCE, INEXPERIENCE, ne- 
glect, principals’ fraud, and disaster 
are the major underlying causes of 
business failures, according to a 
study of the first nine months of 
1953 by Dun & Bradstreet. Of one 
hundred and nine failures directly 
attributable to improper or inade- 
quate insurance, forty-four concerns 
ceased operations because of fire, 
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eight because of burglary, six be- 
cause of employee dishonesty. 

To earn money, a_ businessman 
must sell his product. Those who 
are successful turn over their stock 
a number of times. Consequently, 
their gross earnings are larger than 
their average stock inventory. lol 
lowing a catastrophe, it is sometimes 
possible to borrow money to rebuild 
a business. It is never possible to 
money to make up lost 
profits. Whether you call it “busi- 
ness interruption” or “use and occu- 
pancy,”’ it’s still profits insurance. 


borrow 


























THE LOSSES PAID by the inland ma- 
rine department help to illustrate the 
diversity of marine coverage. For 
example, in New Jersey, a hospital 
was reimbursed for a gram of ra- 
dium which was flushed by mistake 
into the plumbing. (The sewers 
were screened to catch it, but it was 
never recovered.) A statue of the 
Angel Gabriel, poised over the en 
trance to a mausoleum in Louisiana, 
had his trumpet knocked out of his 
mouth by a bolt of lightning. The 
long-vanished Wild and Woolly 
West may have moved east, where 
recently there were two cattle-rus- 
tling claims paid under livestock 
floaters. 


In New York, a musician and his 
Montagnana violin were flung out 
the door of a taxicab when it col 
lided with another vehicle. (The 
musician was unharmed, but his 
precious instrument crushed 
beneath the wheels of a third car.) 
\iso in New York, a maid in a resi- 
dential hotel broke a highly-insured 
vase in a widow's apartment. The 
reason the vase was so highly in 
sured was that on it was painted the 
only existing likeness of her late 
husband. 


was 


A fleet of subway trains on test 
runs, a tunnel beneath the Hudson 
River, a shipment of two hundred 
million dollars of negotiable securi 
ties—all have insured under 
inland marine contracts. And, of 
course, in thousands of cases, in- 
land marine coverage has been ap 
plied to mother’s silverware, father's 
stamps, grandma's antiques, grand 
pa’s toupee, daughter’s fur coat, and 
junior’s movie camera. In sum, al 
most everything you can think of can 
be insured for you by your inland 
mariners. 


been 


C~y® 


A MAILING LIsT is only as good as 
its names. Instead of scattering di 
rect mail shots on general lists of 
persons named in city or telephone 
directories, why not concentrate on 
those who have a common interest 
and a proven ability to buy? A few 
of the many good sources of pre 
screened leads are: college lists of 
students, graduates, teachers, frater- 
nity members ; club rosters, athletic, 
social, service, professional; lists of 
church members, contributors ; con 
tributors to community charities ; 
horrowers from banks and building 
and loan associations ; notices of pro 


(Continued on the next page} 
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DO YOU RECOGNIZE THIS INSURANCE BIRD? 
~~ 


QUICK-SETTLING CINCH 


(genus producerus) 


Never out on a limb with clock-watching ia “ 

clients waiting for claims to be settled. Keeps = 
in shape by running to American-Associated 
to place his business. Our Claim Department 
keeps its hour-glass figure — and protects 
Producers’ reputations — by out-racing the 
clock to provide the swift, fair claim service 





for which we're known. 





AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 











From our priceless collection of old prints 

















State Agent Ira Black rushes to request 
transfer after seeing “Wild Bill” Hickok 
shot dead in Deadwood, S. D., 1876. 





Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . Springfield, Mass. 
New England Insurance Company . . « « Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . . Detroit, Mich. 
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bate and real estate transfers from 
city hall and newspapers ; and—un- 
doubtedly best of all—lists of em- 
ployees or employers of your present 
policyholders. 


NO 


THE IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK : Bankers, 
whose business it is to know the 
profitable use of money, foresee a 
sales responsibility in 1954. They 
advise: “It would be as thoughtless 
to overestimate the difficulties ahead 
as it would be to disregard them. 
Revitalize your service to your cus- 
tomers. Establish an alert collection 
policy. If you are disturbed about 
the state of business health, exercise 
your sales muscles.” 


CLO 


“You BUY our agency experience,” 
says James D. “Jim” Gilmore, of 
Independence, Kansas. Here’s what 
he tells his prospects : 


“Unlike the retail store where you 
can buy clothing, paint, and so forth 
at various prices, we sell a commod- 
ity which you cannot see. It’s just 
a piece of paper until you have an 
accident; then, it becomes a highly 
important document. Then you want 
the very best, nothing ‘just as good.’ 


“We can sell only what our 
agency, with experience dating back 
to 1890, knows to be the best. We 
expect to stay in business for many 
more years. We shall continue to 
grow if we offer only the best. So, 
from your standpoint and ours, the 
best buy—the one in which your dol- 
lars will do the most for you in terms 
of service and protection—is this 
plan I have in mind for you .. .” 

CRO 
“Topay,” A STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
compiled by the National Safety 
Council, should be food for thought 
for accident prospects. It informs 
us that 269 people won't hear the 
alarm clock tomorrow morning be- 
cause they will be accidentally killed 
today ; that 45 will be killed in mis- 
cellaneous public accidents, 41 will 
be killed at their jobs, 79 will be 
killed in their homes and 104 will be 
killed in automobile accidents. That 
26,300 will be injured in disabling 
accidents of varying severity; and 


that the estimated resultant economic 
loss will be $23,835,000. 
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NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ROY? L GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 
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Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Western Department: | 20 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, II 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif 
Southwestern Department. 912 Commerce St, Dallas 2, Tex 


Canadian Departments. 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B C 


Foreign Departments: 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St , San Francisco 4, Calif 
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Nothing is Left 


iw to Chance! 


When your clients’ cargoes are insured 
through the Marine Office of America, 
you are sure of sound protection — 


@ protection tailored to fit the 
cargoes. 


@ protection based upon decades of 
specialized experience. 


@ protection designed with knowledge 
of world-wide conditions. 


@ protection serviced throughout the 
world. 


* 


CONSULT THE MARINE OFFICE 
OF AMERICA ON ALL OCEAN 
AND INLAND MARINE PROBLEMS 











These Great 
Member Companies Comprise the 
FAARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 
* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MIARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
7 WESTERN DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


2 Insurance Exchange Building © Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bidg. @ 140 Sansome Street e 


‘ Chicago 4, Iilinois New Orleans 12, Louisiana San Francisco 4, California 


WOE ree 


GffICE y NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Colman Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 


SERVICE OFFICES: Atlanta © Baltimore * Boston « Cleveland « Dallas * Detroit « Houston « Jacksonville 
Los Angeles © Louisville ¢ Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Portland * Richmond « St. Lovis © Stockton * Syracuse 
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UIZ «i: MONTH | 


The following questions and answers are from an examination given 
the students of the General Insurance, Survey of Insurance Contracts, 
course of the School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York. 


Question |. 


(a) Define insurance and insurance 
contract as two separate items and 
explain how insurance differs from 
gambling. 

(b) Two of the functions of insur- 
ance are: (1) Basis of credit, (2) 
Stimulates protection and loss pre- 
vention. Give two illustrations for 
ach of the above functions. 


Answer: (a) Insurance is a system 
of risk transference. An insurance 
contract is an agreement between the 
insurance company and the insured 
that the insurance company will pay 
on behalf of or indemnify the in- 
sured for specific losses for a con- 
sideration, the premium. Gambling 
is taking a chance, such as placing 
a bet not knowing whether you'll win 
or lose. Insurance is sure in that 
you will be indemnified in case of a 
loss. 

(b) 1. Basis of credit: 1. Have to 
have fire insurance policy to obtain 
a mortgage. 2. A life insurance pol- 
icy may be used as collateral for 
loans. 

2. Stimulates 

loss prevention: 1. 


protection and 
Burglar alarm 
system to reduce burglary losses. 
2. Install safety devices for elevators 
and boilers and machines to protect 
life and property. 


Question 2. 


(a) In the standard fire insurance 
policy the amount of insurance rep- 
resents the maximum amount of the 
company’s liability. There are sev- 
eral other provisions in the policy by 
which the company’s liability is lim- 
ited, Describe these provisions. 

(b) Define co-insurance clause and 
explain why a fire policy with a form 
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containing a 100% co-insurance 
clause, under some conditions may 
not provide as much protection for 
the assured as one containing an 
80% coinsurance clause. 

Answer: (a) 1. The -actual cash 
value of the property at time of loss. 
2. The amount which it would cost 
to repair or replace the property with 
like kind of quality. 

3. Pro rata liability. 

4. Interest of the assured. 

(b) The coinsurance clause specifies 
a definite percentage of total values 
the insured has to carry as the 
amount of insurance in order to col- 
lect in full on partial losses. Per- 
centage is applied to value of prop- 
erty. The value of property fluctu- 
ates. If the value of property is $10,- 
000, then with 80% coinsurance he 
is required to carry $8,000. If he 
carries 100% coinsurance he has to 
carry full value. If he doesn’t in- 
crease or decrease the amount of in- 
surance and at beginning of period 
he carries $10,000 full value, if prop- 
erty increases to $15,000 and he still 
carries $10,000 he collects only % 
of loss in partial losses. 80% coin- 
surance allows for fluctuation in 
values to a certain extent ; the degree 
of the insured being a coinsurer is 
lessened. 





THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











Question 3. 

This question is in reference to 
two clauses of the standard automo- 
bile policy: (1) Definition of in- 
sured, (2) Use of other automobiles. 
Write the word true or false as the 
case may be for each of the follow 
ing statements : 

(a) Father and son live together. 
Each owns a car but only father’s 
car is insured. Father is protected 
while driving son’s car which he 
drives frequently. 

(b) Facts same as above—Son is 
protected while driving father’s car 
with father’s permission. 

(c) Mrs. Jones is active in an or 
ganization known as “United Chari- 
ties.” This organization is being 
sued by Smith who was injured by 
Mr. Jones’ car while Mrs. Jones 
was driving it on United Charities 
business. Mr. Jones’ auto policy pro- 
tects United Charities. 

(d) Johnson is injured while driv- 
ing an uninsured car belonging to a 
friend of his. On his own car he has 
an auto policy which includes med- 
ical payments up to $500. His own 
policy pays up to $500 towards his 
medical expenses in this accident. 
(e) Thompson’s poliey on his own 
car protects him on occasions when 
he drives his boss’s car on company 
business. 

(f) Auto service station employees 
driving customers’ cars on service 
station business are not protected by 
the customers’ insurance policies. 
(g) Mr. Riley has insurance on his 
car. This policy protects Riley's son 
while the son is driving somebody 
else's car. 
Answer: 

a. False 

d. True 

g. False 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 


Questior, 4. 


(a) Briefly list, in the order that 
payments are made, the first four 
insuring agreements of the boiler 
and machinery policy. 

(b) What are the exclusions under 
a glass policy? 


Answer: (a) 1. Property of assured 
2. Repairs of insured’s property up 
to $1,000 

3. Property of others 

4. Bodily injuries. 

(b) Glass policy excludes fire and 
war. 


Question 5. 


(a) Define: 

1. Total disability 

2. Partial disability as defined in the 
personal accident insurance policy. 
(b) Explain “elective indemnity” 
for bone fractures. 


Answer: (a) 1. Total disability is 
where the insured cannot perform 


every duty or function in connection 
with his occupation. 

2. Partial disability is where the in- 
sured cannot perform an important 
daily function in connection with his 
occupation. 


(b) Elective indemnity for bone 
fractures is where the insured can 
elect up to twenty days whether he 
wishes to receive a lump sum or re- 
ceive the weekly indemnity for a 
specified number of weeks. 


Question 6. 


Name the specific liability insur- 
ance policy which would provide 
coverage in the following situations : 
(a) A child falls into an elevator 
shaft. 

(b) A motorist is injured when his 
can ran into an unlighted ditch in 
the immediate area where highway 
contractors are building a road. 
(c) Mr. P’s dog bites Mrs. K on 
Mrs. K’s front porch. 

(d) A, brick chimney collapses dam- 
aging a parked automobile. 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


a Multiple Line “A” rated company 
With Policyholders’ SURPLUS 
OVER THREE MILLION DOLLARS 
Now in its Thirtieth Year 
of PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 
Writes 

Automobile (All Coverages) 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Public Liability 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
Bonds 
FIRE, EXTENDED COVERAGE 
INLAND MARINE 


COMMERCIAL 


STANDARD 


Jusurance Company 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 7 
NO STANDARD HIGHER THAN COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


(e) A boy is severely burned while 
performing an “experiment” with a 
toy chemistry set. 

(f) Hogan and his men are building 
an extension on Mr. Meyer’s build- 
ing. One of Hogan’s men acciden- 
tally drops a small tool on a passing 
pedestrian. The pedestrian sues Mr. 
Meyer. 

(g) A hospital is sued by a patient 
who was injured when an oxygen 
tank sprung a leak and caused a 
portable heated food wagon to ex- 
plode. 

(h) A coffee manufacturer is sued 
for libelous remarks made by a news 
commentator whose radio program 
it sponsors, 


Answer: a. Elevator liability or 
OLT if elevators are covered and if 
shaft contains no elevator. 

b. Contractor’s liability insurance 
c. Comprehensive personal liability 
insurance 

d. Landlord’s protective liability in- 
surance if premises are leased or 
OLT 

e. Products liability insurance 

f. Owner’s protective liability insur- 
ance 

g. Hospital liability insurance 

h. Advertiser’s liability insurance 


Question 7. 


(a) Explain the hazard covered un- 
der products liability insurance. 
(b) Is a maintenance contract a 
form of products insurance? Ex- 
plain. 


Answer: (a) The hazards covered 
under products liability are the prod- 
ucts themselves, alienated premises 
and completed operations. The prod- 
ucts—division 1 covers the handling, 
use of or existence of condition in 
goods or products after the insured 
has_ relinquished possession and 
away from the premises owned by or 
rented to the insured. Alienated 
premises cover injuries from prem- 
ises after the insured has relin- 
quished control and _ possession. 
Completed operations, except pick 
up and delivery and the existence of 
tools, abandoned, uninstalled or un- 
used equipment, after the operations 
are complete, the insured has relin- 
quished control and away from the 
premises owned by or rented to the 
insured, out of which the accident 
arises. 
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(b) No. A maintenance contract is 
not a form of products liability be- 
cause first of all the products liability 
policy excludes any contract to re- 
pair or service any article or equip- 
ment after it is installed. Products 
liability accidents arising out of the 
installation of an article after the 
insured has finished and reliquished 
comrol of the operation, are cov- 
ered. Subsequent maintenance is 
not covered. 


Question 8. 


(a) Give several examples of con- 
tractual liability. Is this type of li- 
ability covered by the basic O.L.&T. 
policy or M.&C, policy? 


(b) What is owner’s protective in- 
surance? Give an example to dem- 
onstrate the need for this type of 
coverage. 


Answer: (a) Several examples of 
contractual liability are (1) side- 
track hold harmless agreements, 
owner holds railroad harmless, or 
(2) an easement agreement where 
for example, a home owner may 
have to use a path through his neigh- 
bor’s property and the neighbor 
wishes to be held harmless, or (3) 
a general lessee contract owner holds 
general lessee harmless for accidents 
arising out of the premises due to 
maintenance or repair. Contractual 
liability is covered by neither the 
OLT policy nor the M.&C. policy. 
Both policies specifically exclude li- 
ability assumed by the assured 
through any contract or agreement 
except a warranty of goods or prod- 
ucts. Contractual liability giving the 
exact wording of the contract or 
agreement can be attached as an en- 
dorsement to either the OLT or the 
M.&C, policies. 


( b) Owner’s protective liability in- 
surance protects the owner of the 
building for acts arising out of the 
construction or demolition being per- 
formed for him by independent con- 
tractors. In cases of ordinance or 
laws, or particularly hazardous con- 
ditions, the owner is consulted for 
his decision before a particular job 
is undertaken. Owner’s protective 
liability not only covers the owner 
for acts of a supervisory nature but 
also for the omission of such acts. 
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U. S. Government Bonds 
Municipal and Other Bonds 


Other Admitted Assets 


Voluntary Reserve 


Surplus 


99 JOHN STREET 





SIMPLIFIED U. & O. FORM 


HE SIMPLIFIED USE and occu- 
tracts or business interruption 
form developed for sale to non- 
manufacturing risks has been ap- 
proved by the New England Fire 
Insurance Rating Association and 
the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization. The form is de- 
signed particularly for stores and 
shops in smaller communities and 
has no co-insurance clause. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks. 


Preferred Stocks and Common Stocks........ 
Net Reinsurance Balances Receivable........ 


Total Admitted Assets....... 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 

Reserve for Losses and Adjustment Expenses. . 
Reserve for Non-admitted Reinsurance 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


NOTE: Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices preecribed 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Bonds carried 
at $253,424.83 in the above statement are deposited as required by law 


..-» $ 756,270 
9,275,324 
1,345,078 
8,484,904 
1,325,260 

___ 128,374 
$21,315,210 


$ 7,067,194 
1,955,255 
360,235 
1,347,445 
3,726,053 
1,530,000 
5,329,028 


_.. $21,315,210 


. $10,585,081 


NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 





—— 


The Chicago Board of Under- 
writers used a novel method of in- 
troducing the new business inter- 
ruption coverage to its territory. 
The first day it was available was 
designated “Earnings Insurance 
Day” and each member of the Board 
devoted his sales effort exclusively 
to the new coverage for the day. 
A running tabulation of sales was 
maintained at Board headquarters 
where a staff of experts were on 
call for any needed advice or help. 
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THE WESTERN CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE WESTERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1953 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


The Western 
Casualty and 
Surety Company 
$ 2,102,984.85 
15,393,152.52 

442,940.00 


Cash (in Banks and in Office) as 
U. 8. Government, State and Municipal Bonds 
Corporate Stocks 


The Western 
Fire Insurance 
Company 
$ 796,720.43 
9,057,019.25 
1,313,813.00 





Total Cash and Investments 
Investment in Western Fire Insurance Company 
Real Estate 
Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 days due) 

Due from other Insurance Companies 
Accrued Interest on Investments 
Other Admitted Assets 


$17,939,077.37 
4,157,561.53 


2,913,577.15 
112,484.60 
118,225.53 
16,094.65 


$11,167,552.68 


473,369.94 
964,245.03 
187,426.10 
59,171.39 
2,899.90 





Total Admitted Assets $25,257,020.83 


LIABILITIES 


for Unearned Premiums... 
Reserve for Claims and Losses 
Reserve for Taxes and other Liabilities 


Reserve $ 9,268,902.70 
8,982,004.94 


1,123,391.93 


$12,854,665.04 


$ 6,994,603.68 
1,122,928.77 
577,491.24 





Total Reserves ..$19,374,299.57 


$ 1,500,000.00 
4,382,721.26 


Capital 
Surplus 


$ 8,695,023.69 


$ 1,000,000.00 
3.159,641.35 





Surplus as Regards Policyholders..... $ 5,882,721.26 


$ 4,159,641.35 





TOTAL $25,257,020,.83 


* 


$12,854,665.04 


Since December 31, 1953, the date of the above statement, The Western 
Casualty and Surety Company has sold 150,000 additional shares of its $5 par 
value capital stock, thereby increasing its Capital to $2,250,000. After giving 
effect to this transaction, Admitted Assets and Surplus to Policyholders have 
been increased by approximately $3,118,000. 


* * * * * ” * * * 


Operating in 36 States With Nation-Wide Claim Service 


Home Office 
Western Building 
Fort Scott, Kansas 


Executive Offices 
916 Walnut 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
a. Gc 


Gordon, Secretary 


Ray B. Duboc, President 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna (Fire) Group: Frank E. Carr has 
been advanced from special agent to 
Michigan state agent at Detroit; and David 
Austin appointed North Carolina special 
agent with headquarters (as of April 1) at 
Winston Salem. 

Assistant secretary Robert C. Bielaski 
has been transferred to the casualty de- 
partment and is replaced in the under- 
writing of multiple perils by assistant 
_ secretary Frederick D. Watkins, formerly 
with the southern department; and C, 4. 
ixford, until now manager of the liability 
claim department, transferred to the New 
York metropolitan claim department. 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Appointed: 
for the Aetna Life—Frederick P. Perkins 
(vice president), J. F. Cook and Ture H. 
Johnson (vice presidents, group division), 
Daniel P. Cavanaugh (assistant general 
counsel), John K. Luther and Donald §S. 
Connell (assistant superintendents of 
agencies), J. F. Bitzer, T. F. Branagan and 
D. W. Pettengill (associate actuaries) and 
William H. Holmes (field supervisor); for 
the Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty & Surety 
and the Automobile Insurance Co.—Berke- 
ley Cox (general counsel), John C. Dun- 
can and B. Palmer Fleurot (assistant 
comptrollers), Dudley R. Douglas (assist- 
ant auditor), Leslie W. Sanders (assistant 
secretary, accounts department), Joseph J. 
Murtha (investment officer) and Charles 
F. Caley Jr. and George §. Chase (invest- 
ment analysts); for the Aetna Casualty 
Donald G. Vaughan and Stanley F. Withe 
(secretaries), Charles L. Crosier (assistant 
secretary, surety claim division), Dr. R. E. 
Swarts and Dr. Vernon G. Allport (surgi- 
cal director and assistant surgical director, 
respectively, casualty claim division), 
Henry D. Niemand (manager, payroll 
audit department) and Dexter Ford (field 
supervisor); for the Automobile Insurance 
Co.—Thomas F, Hamill (assistant secre- 
tary). 

Jerome W. Wilson has been advanced 
from superintendent of the underwriting 
department to manager of the Aetna 
Casualty’s Louisville office, replacing 
Rolla N. Millure, transferred to Des 
Moines. 

All North and South Carolina facilities 
of this affiliation have been housed in 
Charlotte’s Addison Building. The new 
set-up includes: a new branch office for 
the Aetna Casualty, managed by A. C. 
Givens who transferred from Wheeling, 
W. Va.; the Aetna Life’s Edward J. West 
General Agency; a new marine service 
office for the Automobile Insurance Co. 
and the Standard Fire Insurance Co., 
headed by state agent John G. Easton Jr., 
formerly marine special agent at Atlanta; 
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and the Aetna Life companies’ claim, 
safety engineering and payroll audit de 
partments. 


Allstate: = The New England regional 
othce has been relocated at the Bishops 
Corner Shopping Center, West Hartford, 
Conn. 


America Fore Group: James D. Culpep 
per, secretary of this group’s fire com 
panies, has been named to head the newly 
created southwestern department at 1505 
Federal St., Dallas, Texas. Assisting Mr. 
Culpepper are agency superintendents 
Adolph W. Beckmann and Aubrey D. 
Jackson. Other appointees at the new de- 
partment: Elvin D. Richardson, manager, 
general adjuster, and Charles H. Brooks, 
age departments; Charles H. Anderson, 
general aduster, and Charles H. Brooks, 
chief engineer and supervisor, time ele- 
ment and public utilities departments; 
and Norman F. Andruss, personnel man- 
ager and chief clerk. 

At the home office, Eugene S. Brokaw 
has been advanced from assistant general 
adjuster to general adjuster for the fire 
companies of this group 


American Casualty: At the Philadelphia 
office, William M. Thompson Jr. has been 
named manager; Edgar B. Therasse, as- 
sistant casualty manager; and Andrew 
Creighton and Archibald C. Gernert, field 
representatives. 


American Insurance Group: William S. 
Coleman has been appointed marine super- 
intendent for the New England depart- 
ment; and James A. Lauden named 
marine supervisor for the southwestern 
department. 

Special agent William A. Pollard has 
been named to head the newly established 
Michigan office in Grand Rapid’s McKay 
Tower; and Melvin W. Seymour ap- 
pointed special agent at Rockford, III. 

Special agents transferred: Donald W. 
Munson, from San Antonio to Dallas; 
John T. Dickehut, from Houston to San 
Antonio; Joseph P. Connary, from Con- 
necticut to New Hampshire and Vermont, 
with headquarters at Manchester; and 
Francis P. Kneeland, from an Indiana, 
Illinois and lowa assignment to Daven- 
port. Messrs. Connary and Kneeland re- 
place resigned R. A. Smith and Charles L. 
Hobbs Jr., respectively. 


Anchor Casualty: John M. Howenstein 
has joined this company’s home office fire 
underwriting staff. 


Atlantic Cos.: Robert J. Bainton and 
James A. Kershaw have been appointed 


special agents at Newark, N. J. and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., respectively. 


Bayly, Martin & Fay, Inc.: Clough S$ 
Steele has joined this Los Angeles insur 
ance brokerage firm as vice president and 
managing director of ocean and inland 
marine facilities, 


Bell, S$. Alexender, & Co.: frank Lang, 
formerly manager of the research depart 
ment of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies has become associated 
with this Chicago, Hlinois firm of cet 
tified public accountants. 


Boston and Old Colony: (vri/ S. Hart 
and Eliot B. Ware Jr. have been elected 
assistant secretaries. 

Marine special agents appointed: Roger 
1. Fowler Jr., for the Boston metropolitan 
district, succeeding Donald E. Furber, re 
called for specialized training at the home 
office; and Richard §. Parks, tor Maine 
and northern Massachusetts. In addition 
to his new assignment, Mr. Fowler will 
continue to service marine lines for south 
eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


Cadmen & Young: ©. P. Cadmen, his 
son Charles L. Cadmen, and Charles G 
Young (formerly with Frey & Jones) have 
formed this partnership of independent 
adjusters in Buffalo, New York. 


Century Ins. Ltd.: Wilfred H. Chant, 
formerly New Jersey state agent, has been 
advanced to regional manager for this 
company and the Pacific Coast Fire In 
surance Company. 


Continental Casualty: Jolin W. Thorne, 
formerly of Schiff, Terhune & Co., has been 
appointed manger of the fidelity and 
surety division, San Francisco 


Employers’ Group: Walter F. McCusker 
has been appointed fire special agent in 
Northeastern Massachusetts replacing John 
V. Kirby who has been transferred to 
Indiana as state agent. 


Excelsior: Donald P. Littlefield, formerly 
assistant secretary has been advanced to 
an assistant vice president and made head 
of the underwriting department replacing 
Harry C. Jewell who has retired for rea 
sons of health. 


Fairfield & Ellis: This Boston general 
insurance agency has admitted to partner 
ship Ralph A. Sunergren, Ralph H. Davis, 
flexander Ellis, Jr., and Robert L. City. 


Fidelity and Deposit: J. Robert Lee has 


been advanced from special agent to as 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


sistant manager of the Kansas City office 
of this firm and its affiliate, the American 
Bonding Company. 


Fireman's Fund Group: Jolin C. Hatch 
has been appointed fire special agent in 
the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania territory. 
William R. Finnie has been advanced 
from special agent to fire manager at the 
Baltimore office. Thomas W ippleton, 
Jr., special agent, is now in charge of a 
newly opened office in Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 


Gay & Taylor: Samuel D. Johnson is in 
charge of a new office opened in the Pu- 
laski Office Building, Pulaski, Virginia by 
this Winston-Salem, N. C., firm of insur- 
ance adjusters. 


General Accident Fire and Life Assur- 
ance: William &. Toner, formerly of the 
New Haven office will replace Francis X. 
Tierney (retiring to become owner and 
president of the Henry H. Noel Agency) 
as manager of the Springfield, Massachu- 
setts office. William E. McCarron will be 
advanced to assistant manager at that 
office. 

Effective April Ist, 1954 Stewart Bailey, 
now manager at Dallas, Texas, will be 
come manager of the New Haven office. 
Harry A. Blackburn will assume manage- 
ment of the Dallas office 

Matthew H. McConnell, CPCU has been 
named superintendent of the compensa 
tion and liability underwriting depart- 
ment in the home office 


Grace, W. R., & Co.: James R. Fuller, 
formerly insurance program manager of 
Deering, Miliken & Company has been 
appointed manager of the insurance de- 
partment of this international industrial 
and trading firm. 


Hartford Accident and indemnity: 
Philip A. Havey, formerly assistant to 
Charles R. Sinclair has been named to 
succeed him as district engineer in charge 
of New England. 

Special agent William C. Fritz has been 
transferred from North Platte, Nebraska 
to Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Hartford Fire: At the home office J. J. 
O'Connell has been advanced to superin- 
tendent of the brokerage department. 
Leroy H. Smith has been advanced to 
superintendent of the multiple location 
risk department. W. J. Smith has been 
advanced to superintendent of the survey 
department. 


Hawkeye-Security: Erwin Wieck, state 
agent in Wisconsin for this company’s 
affiliate, the Industrial Insurance Com- 
pany, has been assigned additional duties 
as fire state agent for Michigan. George 
Howard has been promoted to Iowa 
branch underwriting manager. 


Insurance Facilities Corp.: James K. 
Houghton has been appointed manager 
of the new livestock department of this 
Kansas City, Missouri firm, a subsidiary of 
Oppenheimer Brothers, Inc. 


Johnson & Higgins: Hayes M. Walker has 
been elected vice-president of this inter- 
national insurance brokerage firm. 


Jones General A . Geo. C., Inc.: 
Robert Bowes has m elected executive 
vice president of this Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota firm. 


Markel Service: Matthew Brown, for- 
merly underwriting manager at the Dallas 
office has been appointed assistant to the 
resident vice president in New York. 
Harry Barker, formerly claims manager at 
Dallas succeeds Mr. Brown as underwrit- 
ing manager. 

John P. Bowden, a member of the home 
office underwriting staff, has been ap- 
pointed special representative in the south 
with headquarters at Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


Marsh & McLennan: L. J. Macdonald, R. 
H. Smith, and T. D. Stilwell have been 
made assistant vice presidents in the 
Detroit office of this national insurance 
brokerage firm. 


Martin, S. C., & Co.: Thomas B. Mullen, 
formerly claim manager at Portland, 
Maine for Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company, has joined this insurance ad- 
justers firm as senior staff adjuster. 


Messorole Mery Clinton V. Messorole, 
Jr., in charge of the eastern agency depart- 
ment, and Leslie A. Lloyd, in charge of 
the automobile and inland marine loss 
department, have been advanced from 
assistant secretaries to secretaries of the 
three companies of the group. 

Harry G. Nellen, in charge of the ac- 
counting systems and procedures, was ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary of the three 
companies, 
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Michigan Mutual: Leonard Mathieson has 
been advanced to assistant personnel 
director. William R. Kelley has been ad- 
vanced to assistant credit manager of the 
home office collection department, and 
Irwin E. Krapp has been made district 
credit manager of the metropolitan De- 
troit district. 


Mutual of Omaha: C. A. Hennings, for- 
merly assistant manager of the Chicago 
regional division office, has been named 
district group manager for the state of 
Michigan and Toledo, Ohio area for 
Mutual of Omaha and United Benefit 
Life. 


National of Hartford: B. B. Stilwell, 
formerly automobile superintendent, has 
been elected assistant secretary; Wallard 
S. Burt; until now editor of publications 
for the American Surety, appointed ad- 
vertising manager to succeed the late 
Newton C. Hawley; and James R. Dun- 
ham, transferred from Indiana to northern 
Missour: (Ha!: Building, Kansas City). 


New Amsterdam Casualty: H. N. Doug- 
lass, formerly manager, has been appointed 
resident vice president in charge of the 
Chicago office. 


New Hampshire Group: Richard A. 
Smith, formerly special agent for the 
American Insurance Company, has joined 
the engineering staff at the home office. 


North America Cos.: Donald M. Doughty, 
formerly assistant manager in charge of 
surety bonds, has been advanced to man- 
ager of the bonding department of Indem- 
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nity Insurance Company's New York office 
succeeding James R. Rooney who recently 
retired. 


Oldani Agency, L. A.: This company has 
moved to new offices at 4464 Cass Avenue, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. 


Paige, John C., & Co., Inc.: Daniel A. 
Carpenter, Jr., has been admitted to a 
general partnership of this Boston firm of 
insurance brokers. 

William M. O’Mara, in charge of the 
marine department, and Philip Wells 
Hall, in charge of the life and pension 
department, have been elected vice presi- 
dents. Edward Sneitzer, in charge of spe- 
cial risks and personnel, has been elected 
secretary. 


Planet Insurance Co.: Robert J. Church 
has been appointed chief underwriter at 
San Francisco. 


Retail Credit Co.: Appointed managers 
of newly established Ohio offices: at Ports- 
mouth (930 Fourth St.), Clarence C. 
Robinson; and at Canton (315 Tuscarawas 
W.), H. Clinton Shaffer Jr. Both ap- 
pointees were formerly assistant managers; 
Mr. Robinson at Harrisburg and Mr. 
Shaffer at Detroit, 


Royal-Liverpool Group: Robert T. 
Pooley, formerly supervisor of the mid- 
western territory, has been appointed 
superintendent of the newly coordinated 
inland marine, burglary and glass depart- 
ments of the metropolitan New York 
office. 


$t. Paul Fire and Marine: W. B. Mitchell, 
formerly an underwriter in the Aberdeen, 
South Dakota office, has been appoirted 
special agent for the Western Nebraska 
field with headquarters in North Platte. 
He will replace R. T. Farley, who is 
being transferred to the bond department 
of the home office. Thomas M. Taylor, 
formerly with the James K. Taylor 
Agency, Huntsville, Alabama, has joined 
the company as special agent for Alabama. 


Southern General: The following ap- 
pointments have been announced: James 
B. Fallaize, formerly of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, has been appointed 
secretary in charge of the casualty depart- 
ment; Joseph B. Love, formerly of the 
Georgia inspection and rating bureau, 
has been made secretary in charge of the 
fire underwriting department; James A. 
Brooks was made secretary with super- 
vision of the local Atlanta agents; Donald 
M. Perry was elected treasurer; Jack S. 
Baldwin, secretary of the Lipscomb-Ellis 
Company, was made vice-president, and 
Paul Hendrix, formerly fire underwriter 
for Virginia Mutual Insurance Company, 
was made fire supervisor. 


Springfield Fire and Marine: Special 
agent Harold F. Storey has been trans- 
ferred from Boston to the head office at 
Springfield, Mass., special agent C. Bryant 
Fitch has been transferred from Syracuse, 
N. Y. to Boston, special agent Robert B. 
Clune leaves the New York suburban field 
for Syracuse, and John H. Grote, Jr. has 
joined the firm as special agent in sub- 
urban New York. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Storr & Co., C. V.: Walter E. Winebren- 
ner, formerly manager of American Inter 
national Underwriters, Inc., Los Angeles, 
has been appointed assistant to the presi 
dent. His former post will be filled by 
Charles A. Lutz, Jr., tormerly assistant 
manager 


Stewart, Smith (1il.) Inc.: C.F. Richard- 
son, who has spent several years working 
with agents in the midwest, has joined 
the firm to serve in a geneval capacity. 


Sutton-Cashin Bureau: A new branch 
office to service the counties of Middlesex, 
Monmouth, Mercer, Ocean, Warren, and 
Somerset has been opened at 34 East 
Main St., Freehold, New Jersey by this 
East Orange, New Jersey firm of insurance 
adjusters, Robert F. Linn, assisted b 
H. J. Nadel, will manage the office. 


Travelers: In casualty, fidelity and surety 
lines, Emmet Scibels, tormerly assistant 
manager at Louisville, Ky., has been ap 
pointed manager at Little Rock, Ark., suc- 
ceeding Alden L. Lancaster, Wwansferred to 
Dallas. Mr. Lancaster replaces manage 
Marvin §8. Harlan who in turn has been 
transferred to Los Angeles to succeed re 
tired Myron N. Plait 

John T. Watkins Jr. has been named an 
instructor in the training, sales research 
and promotion division of the casuaity, 
fidelity & surety and fire & marine agency 
departments, 

Andre Le Blanc has been appointed 
manager of the life, accident and group 
departments at the newly established Que- 
bec office at 400 Boulevard Charest; J. 
Harry Renaud heads the casualty, fire and 
marine departments, with Roger A. Roy 
as field supervisor. Other staff appoint- 
ments at this new office: Rolland Brous- 
seau, resident adjuster; Miss Jacqueline 
Guay, office manager; and Miss Raymonde 
Methot, special assistant. 


United Pacific: Frank A. Patzer, formerly 
of the Southern Surety and Central 
Surety Companies, has been elected resi- 


dent vice-president and advanced to man- 
ager of this firm’s Kansas City office. 


United States Casualty: 7 /iwmas EF. Bar- 
ton, Jr., manager of the western depart- 
ment, has been appointed a resident vice 
president. 


ASS’N NOTES 


American Ass'n of State Compensation 
insurance Funds: Bernard Katzen, general 
attorney of the New York State Insurance 
Fund, has been appointed chairman of 
the law committee of this association. 


American International Underwriters 
Corp.: Ihe following have been trans- 
ferred: Michael Twomey, a casualty un- 
derwriter from New York to Dallas, Wil- 
liam Kastner, also a casualty underwriter 
in New York, is now assistant manager in 
Washington, D. C., Iden Mellor, formerly 
of Washington, is now assistant manager 
in Germany, Wolcott Fuller, formerly a 
fire underwriter in New York, is now fire 
underwriting manager in the Philippines, 
David Pearson, previously marine manager 
in Japan, is now with the New York cas 
ualty department. 


Ass'n of Casualty & Surety Cos.: Victor 
Gerdes, formerly of University of Wiscon 
sin, University of Georgia and Beloit 
College, has been appointed manager of 
the department of research. 


Association of Local Agents of the City 
of New York: The following officers have 
been elected: President, Albert Mezey; 
vice-president, Stephan Amann; and sec- 
retary & treasurer, Robert C. Mehorter. 


Ass'n of New York State Mutual Cas- 
ualty Cos.: At its annual meeting the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Joseph P. Craugh, vice president, Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company; vice presi- 
dent, Edwin A. Cook, secretary and assist- 
ant to general manager, Interboro Mutual 
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Indemnity Insurance Company; general 
manager, Michael J. Murphy; secretary- 
treasurer, Emma C. Maycrink. 


Automatic Sprinkler and Fire Control 
Ass'n: At the 40th annual meeting the 
following officers were elected: President, 
John J. Power, Jr. (“Automatic” Sprinkler 
Corp. of America); first vice-president, 
Frank J. Fee, Jr. (Reliable Automatic 
Sprinkler Co.); second vice-president, Ray 
B. Heath (Rockwood Sprinkler Co.); secre- 
tary-treasurer, Anna D. Bosch and assist- 
ant treasurer, A. G. Woelfel (H. G. Vogel 
Co.). 


Bureau of Accident & Health Undrs.: 
Companies elected to membership: Aetna 
Insurance, American Mutual Liability, and 
Great National Life. 


Del.-Md.-D.C. Ins. Field Club: Robert T. 
Swanson, special agent for the National 
Fire Group has succeeded Harold W. Os 
terlund of The Travelers as president of 
this club. Others elected are: vice presi- 
dent—James V. Tyman, (state agent, 
Royal-Liverpool Group; secretary—Rich- 
ard W. Barrett (special agent, St. Paul 
Cos.); and treasurer—Paul E. Hallman, 
(special agent, Fire Association). 


Eastern Underwriters Association: / yra 
M. Boyd has been appointed assistant 
manager. 


General Adjustment Bureau: Kenneth FE. 
Black, (vice president, Home Insurance 
Co.) has been elected a director, succeed- 
ing F. E. Potter who resigned from the 
board. 


H. & A. Underwriters Conference: 
Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto 
and The Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, Waterloo have been elected to 
membership. 


Insurance Brokers Ass'n of Ill.: Frank F. 
Mueller, a partner in the brokerage firm 
of Mack and Parker, Chicago, has been 
elected president. 


Insurance Exchange of Houston: Officers 
and directors recently installed are: John 
M. Strange, president, Frank R. Reese, 
first vice president, Val S. Dawson, second 
vice president, M. Storey Lindsay, treas 
urer, and John W. Daniel, executive sec- 
retary. 


Loss Executives Association: The fol 
lowing officers have been elected: Presi- 
cent, Edwin H. Ely (Home Ins. Co.); vice 
president, Grant Bulkley (Springfield Fire 
& Marine); secretary, F. W. Gambichler 
(Norwich Union); assistant secretary, 
Charles T. Spackman (Fire Ass'n of Phil- 
adelphia); and treasurer, Richard H. 
Greene (Northern Ins. Co. of New York). 


National Board of Fire Underwriters: 
Edgar P. Slack, professor and chairman of 
undergraduate physics at Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, has been retained as 
director of a new program of fire engi 
neering training for recent college grad- 
uates. 


New Jersey Fieldmen's Ass'n: The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: Presi 
dent, Robert J. Laier (American Eagle 
Fire Ins. Co.); vice president, E. Richard 
Sprague (Home Ins. Co.); secretary, How- 
ard Waterhouse (Aetna); and treasurer, 
flan H. Cantrell (Glens Falls). 
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It Might Have Been—from page 27 


I wish I knew why this coverage 
is so little developed. People need 
it—it is inexpensive—most people 
are interested in it and yet, with the 
exception of a few fire insurance 
men who have had it added to their 
own policies, it is not really sold. 
Have we, through our agents, failed 
to do a job here? 

As one studies the subject of in- 
surance programs and protection he 
never ceases to be surprised at how 
often needed coverage is missing. 
If a frame building with insurance 


equal to its value is damaged to the 
extent of 50% by fire the insurance 
will ordinarily pay 50% of the face 
of the policy. But when the owner 
tries to replace the damaged portion 
he may be surprised to find that he 
cannot do it. The only thing he can 
legally do is to tear down the re- 
maining portion of the building and 
start over again with a building of 
better construction. 

In this case a loss of only 50% 
of the insurable value produced ac- 
tually a total loss because of the 
operation of existing building laws. 
It would have been easy to write in- 
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surance so that the insurance com- 
pany would have paid the entire loss 
including the value of the part un- 
damaged but condemned by civil 
authority. But one is surprised to 
find in how many instances of this 
kind the owner failed completely to 
take advantage of the needed pro- 
tection available. And, again, one 
wonders why ? 

The standard fire insurance policy 
covers the actual cash value of a 
building—which is defined as the 
replacement cost less depreciation. 
This, at once, may pose a problem 
in quite a few cases. For example, 
we may have a building owned by 
an estate and retained as a source of 
income for the heirs or for a trust. 
The buildings may have cost $100,- 
000 but being thirty years old have 
been depreciated so that the actual 
cash value today is $60,000. It might 
well cost twice that to replace them. 
One-half the rear section, is des- 
troyed by fire and the insurance pays 
one-half the depreciated value or 
$30,000. It actually costs $60,000 
to replace the damaged section. 

Now, after the rear section had 
been replaced the property is really 
not materially better than it was be- 
fore the fire. The front section is 
still old—it can command no higher 
rents so, taking it all in all, the es- 
tate is just out $30,000. The realiza- 
tion that there were numerous in- 
stances of this kind and the knowl- 
edge that a great many losses settled 
on the actual cash value basis left 
the ingured impoverished—actually 
though not theoretically—brought 
about the general acceptance of de- 
preciation or replacement insurance. 


Replacement Value 


Under such a contract the building 
is insured for its replacement value 
and, in case of loss, that sum is paid 
provided the building is actually to 
be replaced at the same site. 

While, as underwriters, we may 
have some apprehension about the 
too wide use of these contracts there 
is no reason whatever to question 
their use on risks devoid of any 
tinge of moral hazard or on public 
buildings, schools, churches, etc. 
But, here again, we have failed to 
make use of this type of contract in 
many cases where its use would 
serve a real purpose. 
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One could go on for a long time 
merely citing the many exposures— 
some of them disastrous in their po- 
tentialities—against which many 
people fail to secure protection. Con- 
sider, for instance the low cost of 
comprehensive personal liability at 
reasonable limits with medical pay- 
ments. Think of the financial burden 
which might be imposed by a simple 
act of negligence and then explain 
why so many are without this cover- 
age. 

How many chain store managers 
whose annual earnings are deter- 
mined, in part, by gross sales at the 
store they manage have even thought 
about insuring their interest in the 
continued operation at that location. 
How many merchants have actually 
purchased insurance protection for 
their accounts receivable? Relatively 
very few. 

We buy collision insurance on our 
automobile where the maximum loss 
possible is the value of the car but 
many of us have never bought col- 
lision or accident insurance on the 
driver of the car who is much more 
easily damaged than is the car itself 
and where a lifetime of impaired 
earning power may be at stake. 
Doesn’t it seem that we really do 
some foolish things when it comes 
to spending money for insurance ? 


Tax Situations 


But enough of the vagaries of our 
insurance programs. Let us consider 
some of the losses against which it 
is not so easy to secure protection. 
When we get into situations involv- 
ing rulings of the Internal Revenue 
Department and consider the effect 
of these upon losses we enter into a 
rather interesting realm. To begin 
with, let us consider the rather ele- 
mentary situation where a business 
concern owns a building which 
originally cost $50,000. The building 
is, say, thirty years old and during 
that time depreciation has been taken 
so that the remaining value is now 
$20,000. This $20,000 value is re- 
fered to as the “tax basis” which is, 
for all intents and purposes, synony- 
mous with book value. So now we 
have a building which has a book 
value of $20,000. If there is no in- 
surance whatever on this building 
and it be completely destroyed by 
fire, then the business is entitled to 
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a casualty loss deduction of $20,000 
in the year during which the building 
is destroyed. In all cases the tax 
basis of the destroyed property is 
the maximum casualty loss deduction 
allowed, even though admittedly the 
actual cash value is much greater 
than that. 

Now let us suppose that this build- 
ing, which has a tax basis of $20,000, 
is insured for what seems to be a 
reasonable figure representing the 
actual cash value of $50,000. In case 
of total loss, the insurance company 
will pay to this business enterprise 
the sum of $50,000 and, of course, 
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immediately the question arises as to 
what should be done with the sum 
tax-wise. It is true that theoretically 
there has been a capital gain of $30,- 
000. However, ever since the tax 
laws were first enacted there has 
been some recognition of the fact 
that a situation of this kind really 
constitutes involuntary conversion. 
In other words, the insured, or 
owner in this case, did not volun- 
tarily wish to acquire the insurance 
payment or necessarily to build a 
new building to replace the old one. 
In view of this the tax laws provide 
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It Might Have Been—Continued 


that if the building be replaced and 
$50,000 used for that purpose 
“forthwith” then the insured has ac- 
tually gained nothing from a capital 
gain standpoint and he is for all 
intents and purposes in the same 
position tax-wise that he was before 
the fire. An interesting point in this 
connection is that from a deprecia- 
tion standpoint the new building, 
eyen though it cost all of the $50,000 
or more, can not be depreciated ex- 
cept on the basis of a value of $20,- 
000. Therefore, if the building has 
an estimated life of say—twenty-five 


years—the insured is entitled to 
take deductions of 4% per year. 
After the new building has been 
erected with funds provided by the 
insurance company, the maximum 
deduction allowable per year is 4% 
of the previous tax basis, or $800. 


Capital Gain 


However, the building owner in 
this case could elect to look upon the 
$30,000 as a capital gain and pay 
the capital gain tax thereon. In that 
event he has a building which is 
recognized on a tax basis of $50,000 
and his deductions on a twenty-five- 
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year depreciated basis may be 4% 
of that amount or $2,000 per year. 
He is now faced with the problem 
of deciding whether it is to his ad- 
vantage tax-wise to accept the capital 
gain and pay the tax thereon, thus 
giving him bigger depreciation al- 
lowances during the ensuing years 
or to invoke the theory of involun- 
tary conversion and take the less 
amount of depreciation during the 
following years. This is a problem, 
of course, the accountants can work 
out and which is governed largely by 
the tax position in which this par- 
ticular business enterprise finds it- 
self. 

It is an interesting feature of the 
tax regulations that the funds de- 
rived from insurance, if they are not 
to be considered a capital gain, must 
be invested in a building to replace 
the one destroyed “forthwith.” This 
is given a rather limited meaning in 
some areas and the safest thing for 
a business to do in case reconstruc- 
tion is not to be undertaken immedi- 
ately is to take the sum received 
from the insurance companies and 
set this up as a separate bank ac- 
count earmarked definitely for the 
purpose oi replacing just as soon as 
replacement can be feasibly made. 
Placing this sum of money in a sepa- 
rate bank account is about the only 
way that the business can guarantee 
that the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment will probably permit the appli- 
cation of the principle of involun- 
tary conversion. 

Of course, it should be understood 
that anyone who attempts to inter- 
pret Internal Revenue Department 
rulings might be, in the vernacular, 
“sticking his neck out.” 


Business Interruption Payment 


Another problem which affects 
the business operation is what posi- 
tion the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment will take upon the proceeds of 
insurance such as business interrup- 
tion insurance written to cover loss 
of earnings. The ruling thus far 
is that such payments actually con- 
stitute earnings and that sounds 
quite logical because that is what the 
insurance is written to provide and, 
therefore, as earnings the sums re- 
ceived are taxable in the same man- 
ner as other income. This does not 
seem to be unreasonable particularly 
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in view of the fact that the premiums 
paid for insurance are deductible 
expense in the determination of tax- 
able income. 

Of course, losses suffered by in- 
dividuals on personal property and 
on property occupied by them for 
other than income producing pur- 
poses, is also a factor in this tax 
problem. If the $50,000 building 
which we had depreciated to $20,000 
in the foregoing example had been 
an owner-occujed dwelling then no 
depreciation would have been taken 
and depreciation would not have been 
a factor in the tax computation. In 
such an event, if the dwelling were 
completely destroyed and was un- 
insured the owner would be entitled 
to deduct as a casualty loss $50,000. 
Of course, any amount which might 
be recovered from an insurance com- 
pany in case the risk was partly in 
sured or entirely insured would not 
be deductible. To that extent, the 
government benefits definitely by the 
fact that the property is insured, al- 
though the insurance premiums are 
not a permissible deductible in the 
computation of personal income 
taxes. Personal losses which are un- 
insured, or at least to the extent that 
they are uninsured, are deductible 
from personal income tax computa- 
tions as casualty losses. These in- 
clude losses by fire, windstorm, other 
violent acts of nature, by theft or 
burglary but not by undetermined 
causes or such factors as mysterious 
disappearance. 


Uninsured Losses 


In this rather rambling disserta- 
tion upon losses, both those which 
are normally insured and _ those 
which unfortunately are not, we 
have, by no means, covered the en- 
tire field. It might be well to re- 
trace our steps at least to the ex- 
tent of indicating that a great many 
losses that are not covered by insur- 
ance are not covered because the 
owner of the property or the in- 
sured failed to provide himself with 
the proper type of insurance or 
with adequate amounts of the insur- 
ance he actually needs. This mani- 
festly is the case of a manufacturing 
plant which may be insured for 80% 
of its actual cash value but which 
may suffer a total loss and which in 
these days of inflation leaves the in- 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 
ASSETS 

Cash in Banks . . . . $ 1,154,938.04 
U. S. Government Bonds ‘ 5,795,331.18 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 7,952,097.03 
Miscellaneous Bonds 153,446.29 
Stocks . 7,544,917.75 
Site for Conauey! s Office Building 118,800.00 
Agents’ Balances Receivable 1,992,258.26 
Premium Notes Receivable 586,752.05 
Accrued Interest . , 72,489.05 
All Other Admitted Aseete ; 126,112.74 

Total Admitted Assets . ‘ $25,497,142.39 

LIABILITIES 


. $ 1,547,439.00 
3,776,164.58 
10,862,701 .62 
1,155,146.86 
211,470.49 


Reserve for Fluctuations in Securities ond 


1,000,000.00 

68,299.84 
1,250,000.00 
5,625,920.00 


. $25,497,142.39 


SURPLUS 
(Capital, Surplus and Contingency Reserve) 
December 31, 
December 31, 


1953 . $7,875,920.00 
1952 . $6,985,805.28 
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d to $1,500,000.00 by the transfer of 


$250,000.00 from surplus as a result of a 20% stor dividend approved by 
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President 


IN MULTIPLE-LINE UNDERWRITING 





sured definitely impaired. That same 
example, of course, applies to stock 
not adequately insured. Incidentally 

any stock or appreciable value 
which fluctuates from day to day or 
month to month should properly be 
insured under a reporting form since 
this is the only safe method of guar- 
anteeing, with the cooperation of the 
insured, that the coverage at all 


times be equal to the amount of value 
at risk. 

These instances, where the insured 
is not protected through lack of un- 






derstanding or may we say, lack of 
judgment, are regrettable but in such 
cases the insurance companies do 
stand ready to provide coverage and 
in the final analysis the fact that it 
is not there when needed is at least 
in part the responsibility of the in- 
dividual who has the exposures. 
There is, of course, a certain cate- 
gory of probable losses that insur- 
ance contracts do not cover, and 
which they probably will not cover 
in the foreseeable future. For ex- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ample, under our business interrup- 
tion policies we do agree to do 
for the merchant or manufacturer 
what the operation of his business 
would have done for him had pro- 
duction or sales not been interrupted 
by one of the perils insured against. 
However, these payments for loss of 
earnings cease at the time when, 
with due care and dispatch, the 
property could be physically placed 
back in condition to operate again. 
Even after that period is reached 
the insured will invariably suffer 
additional losses. There will be loss 
of business and it may be months 
before he is actually realizing the 
same volume of sales that he enjoyed 
before the loss. This loss of business 
is an intangible thing and I know of 
no way that it may be satisfactorily 
insured. 


Definite Personal Loss 


In the final analysis, it might be 
said with unquestioned certainty that 
there is no loss suffered by an in- 
sured regardless of how careful he 
has been to provide what seemed to 
be all of the necessary coverages that 
does not, in turn, produce a definite 
personal loss to him. It is most diffi- 
cult for an honest man to profit by 
any loss which he sustains, whether 


or not insurance is involved. Perhaps 
the most significant type of these 
losses are those which involve senti- 
ment and those which involve phys- 
ical injuries of any kind. Certainly 
the combined assets of all of the 
companies are insufficient recom- 
pense for the loss of a loved one— 
the loss of a curly haired child who, 
because of some disaster, no longer 
can crawl into her father’s lap with 
a smile embodying all those things 
which make life worth the living. 
These iosses, insurance can never 
hope to cover. 


N. Y. COMPULSORY 
INSURANCE 


HE PROPOSED COMPULSORY auto- 
{i pares liability insurance law 
for New York State seems likely to 
become even more than usual a po- 
litical matter and less of an insur- 
ance one. An Assemblyman has 
strongly urged the Legislature to 
investigate the state insurance de- 
partment to determine if it has been 
illegally lobbying for the bill. Rep- 
resentatives of the department have 
been giving talks in various parts of 
the state advocating compulsory in- 
surance. Superintendent Bohlinger 
indicated that material sent out by 
his department had been prepared at 
other than public expense. This of 
course has raised the question of 
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who footed the bill and whether or 
not such a contribution was irregu- 
lar. The New York State Bar As- 
sociation, which opposes compulsory 
insurance, has called for public hear- 
ings to be held to acquaint the people 
with the various ramifications of the 
problem. 


N.A.I.A. Opposition 


The executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, meeting in New York, reaf- 
firmed that organization’s opposition 
to compulsory automobile insurance. 
The committee voiced concern over 
the failure of the companies to join 
together in a public relations cam- 
paign to sell the story of private in- 
surance to the public. Additional 
support to the industry’s new volun- 
tary insurance plan has been given 
by the Greater New York Insurance 
Brokers’ Association which also en- 
dorsed an impoundment law. In 
the meantime bills were introduced 
in both houses of the legislature to 
implement the new voluntary cover- 
age developed by the insurance in- 
dustry. They would establish a pri- 
vate non-profit reinsurance corpora- 
tion to pay valid non-collectible 
claims for damages resulting from 
an automobile accident. 


Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance was variously described as 
a vicious attack on free enterprise, 
a gold brick sold the public and full 
of evils at the meeting of the New 
York State Bar Association. Mem- 
bers of the insurance law section 
were told that such a measure would 
ultimately result in a state fund. 


Free Pamphlet 


The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies has prepared and 
is making available without cost a 
new pamphlet entitled, “Why Com- 
pulsory Automobile Liability Insur- 
ance Should Not be Enacted in the 
State of New York—Alternate 
Measures.” The six-page leaflet de- 
scribes the shortcomings of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance and 
offers effective solutions to the prob- 
lem of the uninsured motorist. It 
emphasizes that the essence of the 
social problem arising out of the use 
of automobiles is safety and shows 
that compulsory insurance is not a 
safety measure. 
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Analysis of Automobile Liability Se- 
curity Laws 


This is the revised edition of a 
Seven Chart Analysis of Automobile 
Liability Security Laws of the 
United States and Canada. It covers 
the laws of 45 states, the District 
of Columbia, territory of Hawaii 
and 9 provinces. The charts are as 
follows: (1) Scope of laws; (2) 
Security for past accidents; (3) 
Proof upon conviction; (4) Sus- 
pension in event of judgment; (5) 
Nature and requisites of proof; (6) 
Miscellaneous, provisions relating to 
restriction of transfer of registra- 
tion, and requirements for furnish- 
ing of operating records; (7) Ca- 
nadian laws. 

The chart is received by sub- 
scribers to the “Automobile Liability 
Security Laws” service of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies; others may receive copies 
at 75¢ each from the Editor, Law 
Publications of the Association, 60 
John Street, New York 38, New 
York. 


Automobile Liability Security Pam- 
phlets 


New pamphlets covering the 1953 
amendments and revisions of the 
automobile liability security laws of 
Connecticut, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Wisconsin and the Cana- 
dian Provinces of Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia are now available. 
Also revised rate regulatory law 
pamphlets for Kansas, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania and Texas have been pre- 
pared, 

Copies of the individual state laws 
may be purchased at 5V0¢ each and 
pamphlets for the individual states 
at 45¢ each from the Editor, Law 
Publications, Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies, 60 John 
Street, New York 38, New York. 
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Farm Fire Insurance Primer by Dennis 
C. Smith 


Written in clear readable style, 
this book for farm insurance pro- 
ducers and company men expiains 
what farm fire insurance is, what 
it covers, how to write and sell it. 
Particular attention is given to the 
underwriting of farm buildings and 
personal property by the producer. 

Special chapters deal with evalu- 
ating risks, prohibited risks, farm 
fire prevention, and how to sell farm 
insurance. Also included are sug- 
gested short-cuts in writing the busi- 
ness and tables to help in appraising 
farm risks. The author, an assistant 
manager for one of the top farm 
writing companies, is widely known 
as a speaker and author. 

80 pages, $1.50 per copy; pub- 
lished by the Rough Notes Company 
Incorporated, 1142 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Simplified Water Supply Testing 


Postwar migration of business 
and industry to new subuzban dis- 
tricts has aggravated the problem of 
maintaining in water mains a suffi- 
cient flow for fire-fighting purposes, 
In many cases such expansion has 
outrun the waterworks capacity 
available. The danger is not widely 
understood because it can only be 
measured by testing, and in many 
such areas equipment and personnel 
for making comprehensive tests may 
be lacking. 

Written specifically for insurance 
company engineers, this booklet 
describes a step-by-step method of 
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conducting a hydrant flow test in 
areas where water supply is suspect, 
and explains the simple hydraulic 
computations needed to extend the 
test results and to interpret them 
correctly. 

Copies may be obtained at no 
cost from the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
/llinois. 


What a Salesman Should Know About 
His Health by Dr. Walter C. Alvarez 


Good health, stamina and humor 
are so important in selling that every 
salesman should strive to keep his 
body and mind in top condition, 
With the help of good physical and 
mental hygiene this can be accom- 
plished. 

This pocket-sized booklet by a 
national and internationally known 
physician, researcher in medicine, 
author, lecturer and teacher covers 
such phases of physical health as 
“The Right to Health,” ‘Habits 
Make the Salesman,” Keys to 
Health and Success” and ‘Checking 
the Power Plant.” It includes a 
great deal of common-sense knowl- 
edge written in language readily 
understandable to the layman. 

63 pages, 40¢ per single copy, 
quantity prices as low as 18¢ apiece ; 
published by the Dartnell Corpora 
tion, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


The Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters’ Yeak Book for 1954 


This book which is now available 
contains the constitution and history 
of the bureau, past and present 
officers, a list of committees, and a 
list of member companies. 

The book may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters’, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, New York. 
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that the total cost in British Columbia averages about 
$20,000 per year, spread among some 130 insurance 
carriers. The North Dakota Unsatisfied Judgment 
Fund was started in 1948 with $1 collected with each 
motor vehicle and no further levy was made 
until 1953, when an additional $1 was collected. 

All of these funds have operated in low-rated ter- 
ritories and on a fairly limited basis. New Jersey has 
adopted a more ambitious scheme, scheduled to become 
effective April 1, 1955, which also covers property 
damage claims, The initial fund will be created in 1954 
by every person registering an uninsured motor vehicle 
paying an additional fee of $3, those registering insured 
vehicles $1 and insurance companies one-half of one 
percent of direct auto liability and property damage 
premiums written in New Jersey. Insurance com- 
panies are to be assigned cases involving uninsured 
financially irresponsible drivers, hit-and-run drivers 
and unauthorized drivers. This leaves the investiga- 
tion, processing and litigation of claims with the private 
insurance industry and not with the state. 


license 


Straight Compensation 


Abandoning the basic theory of liability based upon 
fault and substituting a straight compensation plan with 
a specified schedule of benefits has also been proposed 
The Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences of Columbia University, under a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, made one of the first 
really comprehensive studies along these lines with 
results published in 1932. Proponents stress compensa- 
tion in place of litigation, cite the long delays in court 
cases (two to four years), high court costs and contin- 
gent lawyer’s fees (25% to 50% of gross recovery) 
and final verdicts often too high or too low. They main- 
tain that courts and the personal injury system are as 
out of date and inadequate as the highways to carry 


as a solution. 


the load placed upon them by the tremendous increase 
in number of motor vehicles. Further, that accidents 
are an inevitable risk of automobile travel and the 
injured victim presents the same social problem whether 
his injury was caused with or without fault. This 
would contravene the long-accepted concept that a 
person should be held responsible for damages only if 
his negligent act causes an injury. 


Not Like Workmen's Compensation 


Such schemes have been likened to the situation 
which exists under workmen’s compensation insurance. 
This would not be true; the mutual responsibilities 
of the basic employer-employee relationship do not 
exist. Auto accidents do not occur under the watchful 
eye of an employer who is financially interested 
his workmen’s compensation rate and they present a 
much greater opportunity for malingering, exaggeration 
and fraud. Automobile injuries are more numerous 
and often more serious than those incurred in industrial 
accidents. Determination of proper compensation for 
children, students, housewives, the unemployed and 
the aged presents additional problems, just to mention 
a few. Furthermore, large and expensive bureaus would 
probably be created to administer any compensation 
scheme. 

Another method of encouraging insurance under 
safety responsibility laws concerns the impoundment 
of uninsured motor vehicles involved in an accident. 
Four Canadian provinces have adopted impoundment 
laws and report favorably upon their public acceptance 
and general effectiveness. In Manitoba and British 
Columbia, insured cars incre ~ased from about 30% to 
90% and from 40% to 95%, respectively, following 
enactment of such measures. 

Medical payments coverage has become increasingly 
popular and is carried by nearly 60% of policyholders 
outside of Massachusetts, Its value lies in the fact that 
roughly one-quarter of all automobile accidents offer 
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no means of recovery against any other person. Medical 
payments applies irrespective of fault. It therefore 
covers the numerous injuries sustained by drivers 
through their own negligence, members of drivers’ 
families and cases where contributory negligence would 
otherwise bar recovery. Under a new broadened cov- 
eraged developed in 1953 (available in most states in 
January 1954), an automobile liability insurance policy- 
holder may now protect himself and family members of 
his household against medical expenses for automobile 
accident injuries sustained as pedestrians or bicyclists 
or as drivers or occupants of any automobile not owned 
by an insured under the policy. This new form is termed 
“automobile extended medical payments.” 


After exhaustive study and research the Insurance 
Industry Committee on Motor Vehicle Accidents de- 
veloped a voluntary insurance plan to fill the gap exist- 
ing under safety responsibility laws and provide pro- 
tection for losses caused by financially irresponsible 
motorists. The plan provides indemnity for an insured 
motorist and members of his household for uncollectible 
valid claims against an uninsured motorist. The cov- 
erage would be written separately or as an endorse- 
ment to an auto liability and property damage policy 
for limits of $10/20/5,000, subject to $300 deductible, 
at an estimated cost of 2% of the basic premium. To 
avoid a conflict of interest between an insurance com 
pany and its insured a defense and reinsurance corpora- 
tion is contemplated which would reinsure this new 
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coverage, investigate claims, provide the necessary 
defense and settle claims under the coverage. It is 
intended that the plan be supplemented by an impound- 
ment law. 

Proponents and opponents of compulsory insurance 
agree as to the ultimate goal—the compensation of the 
accident victim. While compensation is important, the 
all-important objective is the elimination, as far as 
humanly possible, of the motor vehicle accident which 
makes compensation provisions necessary. Safety re 
sponsibility laws have made a worthwhile contribution 
but leave certain gaps in coverage. Compulsory insur- 
ance would leave most of the same gaps. Under either 
system something additional is required. 

Because of past experience and an intimate knowl- 
edge of evils under compulsory insurance, leading 
lawyers, bar associations and most people in the in- 
surance industry advocate continuing with safety re- 
sponsibility laws, augmented by the plan of voluntary 
additional coverage drafted by the Insurance Industry 
Committee and impoundment of uninsured autos in 
volved in accidents. In twenty-one special 
legislative commissions were established to study the 
feasibility of compulsory automobile insurance legisla 
tion and in each case compulsory insurance was rejected 
The weight of informed opinion is on the side of the 
safety responsibility approach. 


States, 


\ugmented by volun 
tary additional insurance, coverage is more complete, 
costs are lower and the potential evils of a compulsory 
system are avoided, 
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This year the Republic Insurance Company begins its second half century of 
progress grateful to its many agents, policyholders and stockholders for the part 
they have played in our first half century of growth . . . and dedicated to a policy 
of sound management and understanding service during the years to come. 


We take pride in presenting herewith our 51st Annual Financial Statement. 
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a: 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks 
U, 8. Government Bonds* 
Public Utility Preferred Stocks} . 
Industrial Preferred Stocks} . 
Industrial Commen Stocks? 
Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 days) . 
Premium Notes 


Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium Reserve . 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 
Other Liabilities . 
Schedule “P” Statutory Reserve . 


Contingency Reserve 


*Amortized 

1Value as established by 
ation of Securities 

U. 8. Government Bonds of t oy value of $34 
with the Insurance Depa nte o 

legal requireme 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
REPUBLIC CASUALTY CO. 


(A WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY) 


As of December 31, 1953 


Capital . . . « « $400,000.00 
SU 5 8c 48 100,004.43 800,004.43 


nce Commissioners Committee on Valu- 


5,000.00 are on deposit 
ous states 


Whiting: eur coverace AUTOMOBILE 
MISCELLANEOUS LIABILITY and BURGLARY 


. 


- $ 276,866.77 
1,141,947.14 
47,000.00 
46,000.00 
93,148.00 
177,325.30 
12,313.69 

: 1,716.88 
$1,796,347.78 


. $ 659,861.89 
209,740.00 
32,865.70 
10,897.33 
46,136.23 
36,842.20 


$1,796,347.7% 


in accordance with 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Offices. . . . . - $ 2,985,451.98 
U. S. Government Bonds* . . . . . 8,011,299.02 
State Bonds* . ae ae le oe ‘ ° 119,020.88 
Municipal Bonds* . . 3,630,578.83 
Industrial Bonds and Public Unity Bonds* Se" é 7,854.71 
Mortgage Loans . . =o 130,304.72 
Collateral Loans . . . ncet ey tee te é 181,468.81 
Savings and Loan Sacpitntents ote. te +. ate ° 1,613,551.84 
Public Utility Preferred Stocks| . . . ° 812,881.00 
Industrial Preferred Stockst . . . Saye ake ee ele 1,189,992.70 
Pee ee ae es ee ee ae ea ee 3,167,117.00 
Insurance Stocks} .  . . 900,704.00 
Republic Casualty Co. (a ‘wholly owned d subsidiary) 836,846.63 
Railroad Common Stocks} . . . . 31,500.00 
Public Utility Common Stecket pe ag oe) 390,567.00 
Industrial Common Stocks} . . . . . . 2,187,015.28 
Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 days). . . . .« 1,183,488.28 
Pee Fee ek ee we we ee te, ee 928,567.76 
Home Office Building . . oe. es pines % 143,383.79 
New Home Office Building Site . ae et ee ee ° 180,108.50 
Eastern Department Building . . . . . é * 101,590.24 
Pacific Coast Department Building . . . . . . 97,081.79 
Due from Reinsurers. . . . 2 «© « « 270,113.10 
Ce RAO 34. e 6 eee 0 ee te ‘ 102,374.56 


$29,202,865.42 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premium Reserve . . . . 6 «© « « + $16,595,360.31 
Reserve for Losses . . . s+ © © « tee 836,892.00 
Roneve foe Tae... «.s.6 6.6 & «0 -* 831,601.91 
Cee GAD 6 wee te oe Ue 8 151,667.77 
Contingency Reserve. . » 2 © © © «© @ 2,942,461.83 
Capital: 
Preferred . . . . « $1,800,000.00 
Common . . . . . 2,400,000.00 $4,200,000.00 


Gergles 6 ce ee - « + 3,644,881.60  7,844,881.60 
$29,202,865.42 
* Amortized 


tValue as established by Insurance ¢ issi Cc ittee on Val 





of Securities 
U. 8. Government Bonds of the par value of $1, 410,000.00 are on deposit with the Insurance 


Departments of various states in accordance with legal requirements. 

Whiting: FIRE © TORNADO «© WINDSTORM 
HAIL © EXPLOSION ¢@ RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION 
EARTHQUAKE e EXTENDED COVERAGE ¢ INLAND MARINE 


Repus.ic [Insurance COMPANY 


Home Office, 3415 Cedar Springs Avenue, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Eastern Dept. 110 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. Central Dept. 309 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Pacific Coast Dept. 675 S$. Park View, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











AMERICA FORE Group 
New York, New York 


Mays, Secretary; O'Brien, New Director 


Milton W. Mays has been appointed secretary of all 
the companies in the group. 

Frank E. O’Brien, vice president of all companies 
in the group, has been elected a director of the Niagara 
lire Insurance Company. 


AMERICAN BANKERS Insurance Company 


Miami, Florida 
Two New Directors 


George S. Eccles, president, First Security oe 
tion ain of Banks of Utah and Idaho and J. ¢ 
LLeybourne, president of the First National Bank of 
Coral Gables, Florida, have been elected directors. 


ARKWRIGHT MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company | 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Director 


Donald S. Smith, president and chairman of the board 
of Perfection Stove Company, 
director, 


has been elected a 


ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges 
Portchester, New York 


Wright, Vice President 


J. Milton Wright, chief engineer, has been elected 
vice president of Reciprocal Managers, Incorporated, 
attorney and manager of the Associated Reciprocal 
Exchanges. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL Insurance Company 
CENTENNIAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Advanced 
Harry K. Lubkert has been elected vice president 
of both companies. Mr. Lubkert will also continue as 


comptroller. 
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BOSTON GROUP 


Boston, Massachusetts 
New Directors 


Paul F, Clark and Henry A, Wood, Jr. have been 
elected directors of the Boston Insurance Company and 
the Old Colony Insurance Company. Mr. Clark is a 
director and president of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Wood is connected with 
the firm of Welch and Forbes. He is a director of 
Consolidated Rendering Company, Fall River Electric 
Company, Industries Fund and Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Company, 


Gas 


CANADIAN FIRE Insurance Company 
CANADIAN Indemnity Company 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Sansa 


New President and Promotions 


W. Culver Riley has been promoted from vice presi 
| dent and general manager to president of The Canadian 
ire Insurance Company and The Canadian Indemnity 
Company. He succeeds A. L. Denison who has been 
made chairman of the board. T. Bruce Ross, 
assistant general manager and secretary, has 
been appointed general manager. John H. McCallum 
has been promoted from assistant secretary to secretary 
and W. A. Murphy appointed a vice president. 


vice 
formerly 


EXCELSIOR Insurance Company 


Syracuse, New York 
Appointments 


C., Mark McLaughlin of Rome, New York, agent- 
director of the company, was elected a vice president 
replacing Albert W. Kette of Marion, Ohio who con- 
tinues as an agent-director. 


New Directors 


Ralph G. 
Clarence H. 
have 


Hastings of Washington, 
Anderson of Manchester, Connecticut, 
been elected directors. Both Mr. Hastings and 
Mr. Anderson are agents in their respective states. 


Indiana and 








LEADERS ALL 3: DAVID CROCKETT 


DAVID CROCKETT (1786-1836) was ON HIS FOURTH DAY IN 
one of the great scouts of pioneer SCHOOL Davey ran away from 
days. He quided troops into what home. He did not learn to read 
was then unknown land. until he was eighteen. 


ss 








UNDER ANDREW JACKSON he 
fought the Creek Indians. He 
then went into politics and was 
elected to Congress for three suc- 
cessive terms. 


AGENTS ARE LEADERS... who represent Hawkeye-Security 


and Industrial. In addition to offering the finest protection, they 
are backed by companies that help them build volume. They know 
they can depend on Hawkeye-Security and Industrial for prompt 
settlement ... every sales aid, and skilled field representatives to 
work with them. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, lowe 


HIS FAVORITE SAYING was, "Be 
sure you are right, then go ahead." 
He died with all the other gallant 
defenders at the Alamo. 














BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 

















FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 


Plans Recapitalization 


Directors have approved a plan of recapitalization 
which includes a reduction in par value, an increase in 
authorized shares, a stock dividend, an increase in cash 
dividend and a record public offering of new shares. 
The increase in capital funds was recommended in order 
to provide for continuing growth and to finance the 
acquisition last January 12 of the National Surety 
Corporation and its wholly owned subsidiary. For 
technical and legal reasons, the first step in the program 
involves a reduction of the present $10,000,000 capital 
to $5,000,000 by reducing the par value of the 2,000,000 — 
outstanding shares from $5 to $2.50 per share. This 
transaction will transfer $5,000,000 of capital to surplus. 
The authorized shares will be increased from 2,000,000 
to 4,000,000 of which 3,000,000 will be issued and out- 
standing. Thereafter a 20% stock dividend or one new 
share for each five shares held of record on February 
26, will be distributed about March 15, 1954. This will 
transfer $1,000,000 from surplus to capital and increase 
outstanding shares to 2,400,000. It is then proposed 
to sell an additional 600,000 shares to the public through 
a group of underwriters, headed by The First Boston 
Corporation, Blyth & Co., Inc. and Dean Witter & Co., 
at or close to the prevailing market price of the com- 
pany’s shares. This is expected to raise in excess of 
$30,000,000 of which $1,500,000 would be capital, 
thus increasing capital to $7,500,000. The directors 
of the company have indicated their intention to pay a 
cash dividend of 45¢ per quarter on April 15, the next 
regular dividend date following the completion of 
financing, placing the stock on a $1.80 annual basis as 
compared with the previous $1.60 basis. 


HOME Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Director 


Robert G. Goelet has been elected a director to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of George McAneny. 
Mr. Goelet is a vice president and director of the Goelet 
Realty Company and also serves as a director of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company and the City In- 
vesting Company. 


KANSAS CITY Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
New Director 


Cliff C. Jones, Jr., a director of R. B. Jones & Sons, 
Kansas City, has been elected a director, 
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LOYALTY Group 


Newark, New Jersey 
MacGrath Advanced 


Robert W. MacGrath, second vice president, has 
been advanced to vice president of all companies of this 
group. Mr. MacGrath is in charge of investments for 
the group. 


MARKET MENS Mutual! Insurance Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


New President 


Herman F. Koerble has been elected president to 
succeed the late Charles J. Turck. Mr. Koerble was 
formerly vice president of the company. 


MUTUAL HEALTH Benefit & Accident 


Association, Omaha, Nebraska 
New Directors 


Henry C. Karpf of Omaha, Oscar M. Taylor of New 
York City and Judge O. D. Hamlin of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia have been named directors. Mr. Karpf, president 
of Omaha’s Live Stock National Bank, succeeds the 
late C. J. Abbott of Hyannis. Mr. Taylor recently re- 
tired as executive vice president of the New York 
Telephone Company and is the chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission of the State of New York. Mr. 
Hamlin is a Judge of the United States District Court 
of the Northern District of California. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Director; Official Changes 


IX. Clayton Gengras, president of The Fire and Casu- 
alty Insurance Company of Connecticut, has been 
elected a director of the National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany succeeding C, F. T. Seaverns, who declined re- 
election because of other commitments. 

T. A. Long, vice president in charge of casualty 
operations for the group, was advanced to executive 
vice president and K. G. Johnson, assistant secretary 
was promoted to secretary of the group. Carl Fisher, 
agency superintendent and C. E. Holloway, marine 
manager, have been elected secretaries, 


PEERLESS Casualty Company 
Keene, New Hampshire 


New Directors 


Beardsley Ruml, New York financier, Bert I. Graves, 
president of Graves Associates and Louis B. Palmer, 
vice president of the Guaranty Trust Company, all of 
New York, have been elected directors of the company. 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 
SURETY & FIDELITY BONDS 





through 


EFFICIENT 
PROGRAMMING! 


Here are the facts you 
need to map out a con- 
vincing __ policy-selling 
program for your pros- 
pects. 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all op- 
tions since 1900 for the 120 largest com- 
panies uperating in the United States, writ- 
ing 98% ot all life insurance in force. 


The only book COMPLETE on the sub- 
ject of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


PRICES 


1 OF 3B HOOKS ccccccecsccccsscecssssccese Net, $7.00 each 
BS 4 OF 3  ccccececcccccesccens: 5% disc., or 6.65 each 
6 or more w% dise., or 6.30 each 
PF SSS SSS SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSec esses assaaam’ 
TO: FLITCRAFT, INC., 75 FULTON ST., N. Y. C. 38 

Send Copies of Settlement Options right away. 








Name 


Company 
Street — 
City 


Leese eee eS SBS SSS SSSSSSSFF FSS SS SSSe82 22828 











Zone State 
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PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON Group 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Carey Resigns 


Stephen W. Carey, 3rd has resigned as president and 
director of the Providence Washington Insurance Com- 
pany and its subsidiary, the Providence Washington 
Indemnity Company owing to difference of opinion as 
to operating policies. Mr. Carey had been executive 
vice president of Appleton and Cox before joining the 
group as president in 1946. Claude R. Branch has been 
elected chairman of the board and, temporarily, chief 
executive officer of both companies. He has been 
general counsel of the Providence Washington for over 
thirty years and will continue his private practice of law. 


ST. PAUL Group 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Official Changes 


A. B, Jackson, president of the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine and Mercury Insurance Companies has been 
named president of the Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
Company. Mr. Jackson succeeds M. D. Price who be- 
came chairman of the executive committee of the In- 
demnity Company. Mr. Price remains a director. 

R. M. Hubbs, vice president of all companies and 
director of the Mercury Insurance Company and the 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company, has _ been 
elected a director of the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company. 

W. E. King, secretary of all three companies and 
director of the Indemnity Company, has been elected 
vice president of all companies and director of the 
Mercury Insurance Company. 

W. H. Defiel, Jr., assistant treasurer for all com- 
panies has been named treasurer and a director of the 
Mercury Insurance Company and the Saint Paul- 
Mercury Indemnity Company. , 


TRAVELERS Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Director 


Arthur L.. Shipman, Jr., has been elected a director 
of the companies in the group. Mr. Shipman was Judge 





of the Hartford City Court from July, 1947 to July, 
1949 and was assistant corporation counsel of Hartford 
from January, 1950 until January of this year. He is 
a director of several Hartford and Connecticut business 
organizations and civic, cultural and educational institu- 
tions. 


UNITED LLOYDS 
United World Life Insurance Company 
El Paso, Texas 


Declared Insolvent 


United Lloyds and United World Life Insurance 
Company have been declared insolvent. The assets of 
the two carriers were seized on February 4 by Texas 
State officials. United Lloyds commenced operations 
in April, 1952. Business had been developed to sizable 
proportions in the writing of automobile bodily injury 
and property damage coverage for servicemen. The 
Lloyds was licensed only in Texas but used the mails 
to solicit business in many other states. 


UNITED PACIFIC Insurance Company 


Tacoma, Washington 


New Secretary and Trustees 


Tom C. Sterne and Fred J. Graham, vice presidents, 
have been elected trustees of the company. In addition, 
Mr. Sterne has also been appointed secretary succeeding 
Charles T. Hutson who has retired. 


UNITED STATES Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


Stock Dividend 


In addition to its regular quarterly cash dividend of 
50 cents, this company has declared a 10% stock divi- 
dend, payable April 15, 1954, which will increase the 
number of $10 par value shares from 1,551,646 to 
1,706,810. 





Globe and Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Company 


The Insurance Company 
of the 


State of Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN HOME 


Assurance Company 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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LAST SIX 


EDITORIALS 


Classification of Admitted Assets 
Company Changes 

Compulsory Automobile Insurance 
Editors’ Corner, The (monthiy) 
Executive Comment 

Insurance Stock Trends 

Life Insurance Stocks 

Mutual Operating Expenses 
Mutual Semi-Annual Experience 
Pitfalls in Financial Statements 
Review and Preview 

Stock Operating [expenses 


- Oct. 16, 
Feb. 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


bs eecctvesadaseueeouns Nov. 
MOO hc. cidivcckuceweves Mar. 
icannekee Mar. 
vedeesesenecer Nov. 


Adventures at Home—Norman Lustig 
aperasel Techniques—John F. 
Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Buyer and His Agent, The—Claude Ii. 
Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) ... 
Cooperation—Dr. Lawrence G. Lindahl 
Helping Shipper-Assureds—Ralph W. Howe 
Ilow High a Pimit ?—Robert L. Braddock 
Insurance for Fixed Assets—Baylor Landrum 
Insuring Your Profits—Nicholas Dekker 


Rice . 


Mar. 
Jan. 


Loss Control (monthly) ‘ 
J. Dewey Dorsett penee 
A. H. Malo . 


Profits and Safety 
Psychology and Accidents— 
Smoke Odor Removal 
Technology-—Dr. John T. 
White Collar Crooks 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Accident vs, Occurrence—John M. Briggs 
Casualty Claimant, The—Frederick D. Lewis 
Construing Auto Policies—Edward F. BRarle 
Depreciation and Partial Losses—Wilfred G. 
Interest Policy, The—Paul H. Heineke 
Judge Says, he—Thomas E. Lipscomb (monthly) 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 

Loss Logic (monthly) 

Merited Recognition—J. D. Holbrook 
Non-Occupational Disability 

Tax Problems of Agents—Charles W. 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


A. & H. Developments (monthly) 
An Appraisal of Competition—/H/. 
An Ideal Branch Office—Donald M. 
Buyers’ Insurance Conference 
Continuous Policies—John F. Neville 
Coverage Trends—J. F. Follmann, Jr. ......... 
Deductible Feature, The—Brooks Chandler 
Future of Automobile Insurance, The—A. Lynn Minze v. 
Good Management—W. 8. Chandler .... 
Governmental Regulation—Robert B. Ely, Wl 
Guaranteed Renewable Contracts—Gerald 8. 
Individual Catastrophic Coverage—Donald Gd, 
Industry Committee 
Influence of Supervision, The—Spalding Southall .. 
Mass Selling—/. F. Follmann, Jr. 
Merit Rating—iobert I, Mehr 
New York City Agent, The—John C. 
Private Enterprise and ag ee 
Proper Balance, A—A. P. Dow 
Reader’s Digest A & H Article- ober? H. Rydman, 
John Alan Appleman .... 
Safety Case History, A 
Termination of an Agency—John PF. Neville 
“Tomorrow” Industry, A—John A. North 
Workmen's Compensation—Fact vs. Fancy 
William Leslie, Jr. 


ee Mar. 105 
Stelle agen 8 


Witmeyer 


Stock 


Weghorn 
Irving J. Maurer 


OFFICE METHODS 


Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) 

Attitude? Bah! Humbug !—Guy Fergason 

Better Letters—Richard H. Morris 

Booklets (monthly) 

ee ate The—Herbert F. Walton Plahebawee ke 
Changing Equipment—Joseph M. ors candahintat 
Check Handling Techniques eéuwes 
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MONTHS 


Christmas Legends 

Cutting Policy Typing Time 

Executive Education inoet r BE. 

For Better Dictation—0O. C. 

Lines of Communication- My Porgasen 
Mechanized Data Processing—Martin Goland 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) Mar 
Office poe Directory (monthly) Yaw ..Mar. 
Progressive Agency, A—Paul W. Raeske ............cceecues Nov. 
Supervisor, The—L. J. Hale 

Ten Steps in An Analysis—Guy Fergason ..... 

What Are Fringe Benefits ?— P te Fergason 

Woman's Touch, A—Mre. L, Yeodan Jr. 

Work Distribution—Guy pt 

Work Simplification—W. Carl Johnson 


Jan. 73, Feb. 


RATE CHANGES 
Automobile 
Ark., Calif., 
Ore., 
Mass, 
Mass., Mont., Nev., 
Utah, Alaska 
Ala., Fla., Ga., 
N. D., Ore 
Arizona, Florida, Missouri, 
Indiana, New York 
Ava, mm L, Wi Vike 
Fire 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana 
Rhode Island 


Colo., 


Idaho, 
Wash. 


Maine, Mass., N. 


Ohio, R. L, 8. 


lowa, Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., 


Pennsylvania 


.Jan. 
Liability 


Ark., Calif., 
Neb., N. 
Ga., Iowa, 


2 oD D. of C., Idaho, Miss., Mo., 


. Dee. 


Ala. } C . = Va. “Wash. 

Conh., ee Minn.., Ohio, Pa., Alaska ... 
Workmen's Compensation 

California 

Nebraska 

Missouri, Texas 

Pennsylvania 


SALES & EDUCATION 


A Look into the Future—Hemond @ 
Automobile Insurance Studies 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn 
Business Letter Magic—Kenneth B 
C¢.P.C.U, Questions and Answers 
Part IV—Law Oct. #1, Nov. 113 
Part V—Accounting and Finance . 117, Jan, 127 
Contract Bond Production —James M. Henderson .. Feb. 43 
Destrugtien of Records—Urban M. Lelli enaer . 2a 
Education in Insurance—Cameron 8. Toole .......... . 1% 
It Might Have Been—Fugene F. Gallagher Mar. 2% 
Judging a Fire Risk—R. D. MacDaniel .-Nov. 29 
Oldest of the Arts—Dr. Alan W. Brown Jan. 113 
One Call Won't Tell All—John Trytten ... Feb. 73 
Quiz of the Month ; 
Fire Risk (Physical Aspects) ............60055. Sept. 139, 
General Insurance Course -Nov. 121, 
Federal Income Tax 
Casualty 
Survey of Insurance Contracts ... 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 
Sales Training—J/ames L.. MceKiwe 
Self-Training—C. L. Lapp, PhD. 
Selling Parade, The— Charles B. 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) 
Today's Competition—Joseph F. Morrtson 
Transportation Coverages—Raymond G. Shepard 
Two Sales Programs—l/rhan HA Lett 
What I Expect of My Special Agent 
What Makes America Great 


. Nov. 21 

. $2, 33 

Mar. 117 

Horning Mar, 5 
American Institute 


Oct. 

Dec, 

.. Jan. 
Feb 


121 
107 
% 


-Alfred ©. Binn 
Merle Thorpe 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Index 
Developments 
Ahead 


Building Cost 
Company 
Conventions , 
Fire Losses, Monthly ..........e--es 
Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations ... 

New Publications : 





INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1953) 


Allstate Insurance, Chicago 
(Credits Driving Edueation) 
(Elects Vice President) 

(New Home Offices; Rey nolds, 
Vice President) oe sascséceeetn Bae 

America Fore Group, New week 
(New Secretaries) .. 

(New Director) 

(New Director) 

(Mays Secretary; 
Director) ° 

American-Assoc lated Cos., Bt. 
(Taylor, Vice Preside mt) 
(To Increase Capital) 
(Held Not in Contempt) 
(Win Advertisements Case) 


ay 143 
-Oct. 139 


‘New 
ch buneee Mar. 
Louis 


0’ Brie n, 


June 127 
Aug. 119 


American Automobile, St. 
Ja 
American Bankers Insurance, Miami 
M 
(Dahimann, Ex. Vice President).Aug. 
(To Issue Stock) Sept. 131 
American Fidelity Group, Richmond 
(New Director) pe "eb. 135 
American Home Fire Assurance, New York 
(A & H Companies Merge) .-. Sept, 131 
(Hartung Advanced) 
Aug. 119 
American Motorists, Chicago 
(Merging) ‘ Dee. 129 
(Changes Name) ay 143 
( 
American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 
(Auto Merit Dividend Pian) 
York 
American Reinsurance Co., New York 
American Southern Insurance, 
(Completes ae Fin:..ecing) Jan, 105 
(Capital Changes) 
Arrowhead Insurence, Los Aageles 
an. 105 
(Correction Notice) 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York 
Balboa Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Carrier) 
Blackstone Mutual Fire, selegeenenc™ 
Aug. 119 
Providence 
(Merge Business) 


(Capital Increase) ... 

(Executive P romotions) 

(Two New Directors) . ar. 1 
American Farmers Mutual, Chicago 

19 
American Fidelity & Casualty, Richmond 

(Trailer Home Financing) Aug. 119 

(Settles Virginia Charges) -+»-Nov, 127 

(Stock Fully Subscribed) . 105 

(Jeopardy Tax Assessments 

Dropped) Feb. 135 
American Home Assurance, New York 

(See American Home Fire) 

(Changes Name) . 106 
American Income Assurance, Chicago 
American Indemnity, Galveston 

(Winter Advanced 

pinion es -. duly 107 
American Liberty, Birmingham 

(To Absorb Penn-Liberty) 

(Kemper Takes rl --July 107 

(Heineke, Vice President) July 107 

(Merged with "Pxcess) Feb. 135 
American Mutual Benefit, evened’ ~ 
American Mutua! Liability, Ey 

New Vice Presidents) -May 148 

(Executive Advancements) ORE 143 
American Policyholders’, Boston 

. Sept. 131 
American Reinsurance Group, New 

(Official Changes) May 143 

(Stock Split Voted) 

(Pays Extra Dividend) Jan. 105 

Atlanta 

(New Name) s 
American Universal Insurance, Providence 
Arex sndomnity, New York 

(Change in Control) 

Arkwright Mutual Fire, Boston 
(New Director) .Mar,. 139 
(Layman, President) 
Associated Factory Mutuals 
(To Remove Assessment Feature) Aug. 119 
(Deviation Filing Disapproved)..Sept. 131 
Portchester 

(Wright Vice President) ......... Mar. 139 

(Deviation Approved) 

(Lubkert Advanced) 

(Layman, President) 
Balfour-Guthrie Insurance, San Francisco 
Bituminous Com panies, Rock Island 

(Hesse, Exec. Vice President) ...July 107 

(Changes Name) 

Blackstone Mutual, 
Boston Insurance, 
(New Directors) 


Boston 
Mar. 139 


Caisse Centrale De Reassurance, 

fe France 

Appoints U. 8. Manager) Nov. 127 

Cam en Fire, Camden 

(New Secretary) .............++: May 144 
Cusedion Fire, Winnipeg 

(New President and Promotions) .Mar. 139 
Canadian Indemnity, Winnipeg 

(New President and Promotions) Mar. 139 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd., Hong Kong 

(Revises Title) Jan, 
Carolina Casualty, Burlington 


(Capital Increase) Oct. 139 
(Cited) 


144 


Celina Mutual Casualty, Celina 
(Changes Name) 

Central ureiy and Insurance, 
Kansas City 
(New Director) .. 

Century Insurance Group, New York 
(U. 8S. Manager to Retire) 


Cincinnati Insurance, Cincinnati 
(Capital Increased) 

Citizens Casualty, New York 
(Capital Increase) 
(See Arex Indemnity) 
(Capital Changes) 

Citizens General. Los Angeles 
(Insolvent) Fe 
Colonial Mutual Casualty, Philadelphia’ 

(Suspended) 
Colonial Mutual Fire, Philadelphia 
(Suapeneet) 
Commercial Union Group, New York. 
(New Director) 
Community Mutual, Philadelphia 
(See American Mutual Bene fit) .. 
Continental Companies, Chicago 
(Elects Vice President and 
Secretary) ...... 
Continental ‘Comtakie, Cases 
(To Enter Reinsurance Field) 
(New Accident Policy) ...........3 
Cornbelt_ Insurance, Freeport 
(New Conipany) ..... errr TT . Dee, 


Crum & Forster Group, New York 
(Executive Changes) 
Economy Anto Insurance, 
(Changes Title) Feb. 136 
Economy Fire & Casualty, 
(New Name) 
Kquity General, Miami 
New York License) ‘ . 131 
KEmmeo Casualty, South Bend 
(Changes Name) ... . 131 
mene Reinsurance, Kansas i 
‘rimble Succeeds Moorhead) ‘ an. 106 
(Broadens A & H Facilities) ....Feb. 136 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(New Director) 121 
(To Issue New Stock) . 132 
{Enters Casualty Field) "eb. 136 
(Appointments) . 139 
(New Directors) . 139 
Excess Insurance, Chicago 
(Merged American Motorists) ...Feb. 138 
Excess Insurance of America, New York 
CRECTEIRA) . civevccvecscdavecscce -»-Dec. 129 
Farm Bureau Companies, Columbus 
(Kramer, Assistant to President).May 144 
(Credit for Driver Courses) .. July 108 
(Major Medical Expense Policy).July 108 
(Combined Liability Policy) .. Jan. 106 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto, Columbus 
(File Independent Auto Schedules) 
Aug. 120 
(Trained Driver Discount Apprexed) 92 
132 


(New Rates and Classifications). eb. 136 


Farm Bureau Mutual, Indianapolis 

(Names Secretary) . 120 

(Names Treasurer) 't. 139 
Federal Insurance, New York 

(Merger Pro sed} 122 

(See U. 8. Guarantee) . 122 
Foacral Mutual Fire, Boston 

ages Name) Sept. 132 

{row Yirector) 
bed and Casualty ‘Company, New York 

(New Director) Ja 
Fidelit 

(To 


May 


1 
and Deposit Company, Hiaitimore 
-ay Stock Dividend J 

Fire and Casualty, Hartford 


(To Expand Operations) 108 
(Increases Capital Oct. 139 
(New Director) Jan. 107 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 
(Capital Increase) eoevccess eG Ane 
(Deering Retired) . 107 
(Whitford Advanced) . 137 
Fireman's Fund Group, San Francisco 
(File Independent Auto Schedules 
Aug. 120 
(New Comprehensive Policy) ....Sept. 133 
(New Director) ........ Dee. 131 
(Subsidiary Absorbed) Jan. 107 
(Les awe Advanced) . 107 
(Buys National Surety) ‘eb. 188 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity, San Francisco 
(Leaves Bureau) 
Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco 
(Plans Recapitalization) Sapesaes Mar. 140 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Increases Dividend) . 128 


General Accident vat, Philadelphia 
(Official Changes) Jan. 107 
General America Group, “Seattie 
(New Director) 
(New Auto Carrier) 
(Advancements) 
General Fire & Casualty, New York 


CONGUE NED ns ceceveconeesas June 122 


General Reinsurance, New York 
(New Vice Presidents) ‘ 

Gibraltar Mutual, Philadelphia 
(New Title) 

Glens Falls Group, “Glens Falis 
(New Director) .... eovcce 

Globe & Rutgers Group, ‘New York 
(Youngman, Chairman) .. 
| aad irectors) 

e nnn My Bh, President) e 

sovernmen ployees, Washington 
(Dividend Increase) Seuraaaets 

Grain Dealers Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Bacentive Appointinents) 
(New Director) .. 

Grain Dealers Mutual, 

(New Director) . . 

Grangers Mutual, Middietown 
(Correction) 

Great American Grou New "York 
(Proposed Reorgan zation) ccopeeOet. 
(Reorganization Voted) ..........Dee. 

Gulf Insurance, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) .. 


eeececesccess SUNG 
Hamilton Fire, New York 
(Changes Name e) 
Hartford Accident, Hartford 
(Executive C hanges) 
(Promotions) . 
Hartford Fire Group, Hartford 
(New Director) 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 
Hearthstone Insurance, Boston 
(Wins Temporary Restraining 
Order) 
Home Indemnity, New York 
(Hargrett, Director) ............ May 
Home Insurance, New York 
(One Hundred’ Years Old) 
(New Director) 
Home Insurance, 
(New President May 
Houston- prpeercne Insurance, ene 
(New Company) 


Hatitoea’ 


Honolulu 


Inland Empire Insurance, Salt Lake City 
(Howay, Vice President) June 123 
Inland Mutual, Huntington 
(See Carolina Casualty) pe. 130 
(Settles Virginia Charges) Jan. 108 
Insurance of N. A. Group, Philadelphia 
(New Inland Marine Form) ..June 123 
(New Vice Presidents) —— a: 
(To Withdraw Subscribership) . 
(New Combined Form) 
(New Financial Secretary) Jan. 
Insurance Co, of N. A., Philadelphia 
(Stock Dividend) Dec. 
(New Director) Fe 
Insurance Company of Texas, Dallas 
(Raton, Vice President) 
Insurors Indemnity, Tulsa 
(Change in Control) 
International Re-Insurance, 
(Liquidation Completed) 
International Service, Fort Worth. 
(Capital Revision) § 
Interstate Casualty, Bloomington 
(Changes) Name and Capital) ..Sept. 


ian 


Jefferson Insurance, New York 


(Capital Increase Voted) . Dec. 


Kansas City Fire & Marine, Kansas C acy 
(New Director 

Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsbur, n 
(Rehearing Time Exten¢ ed) eovese 


LaSalle } Casualty, Chicago 

(See American Income 
Lloyds Fire, San Antonio 

(Receiver Appointed) ........... 
Lombard Insurance Co., Ltd., Hong icon 

(See Canton Insurance) [a 
London & Lancashire Indemnity, 

New York 

(New Director) Feb. 137 
Louisville Fire & Marine, Louisville 

(New President) ................dume 123 

tae | eer a 

(New Director) ....ccccccccccccesd@n. 110 
Lowell Mutual Fire, Lowell 

(New President) e ° . 141 
Loyalty Group, Newark 

(MacGrath Advanced) Mar. 141 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 

(See American Motorists) ......July 107 

(New Board Member) Jan. 110 
Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston 

(New Director) .... 124 

(Strong Advanced) . une 124 

(Beckford Heads Lumber idatuaid 

Sept. 134 


Sept. 


Manhattan Casualty, mae. York 
(Management Chan June 124 
Manufacturers Fire, 
(Capital Inerease}) Sept. 135 
Marathon Insurance, T 
(Resources Enlarged) .... -Feb. 137 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





Market Mens Mutual, Milwaukee 

COE PONG D ine. 50 6k ie eKiwes Mar. 141 
Marquette Casualty, New Orleans 

(Appointments) 

(New Vice President) 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

© Retire Preferred Stock) 

(Preferred Issue Retired) 

(New Director) 

(McDonald Retires) . 138 


Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance, Boston 
(Resumes Dividends) 138 

Merchants Indemnity, New York 
(Merger Voted) . . 133 

Mercury Insurance, St. Paul 
RIPORGE HOPVSEEINED ccécccccesaceca Sept. 1344 

Meridian Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Russell Elected President) ..... May 146 

Meritplan —— Los Angeles 
(New Compa July 110 

Michigan Mutua 
(New Directors) 

Minnesota Farm Bureau Mutual, St. 
(New Casualty Company) Oct. 141 

Mission Indemnity, Pasadena 
(Revises Capital Structure) .. Sept. 135 

Motor Vehicle Casualty, Chicago 
(190% Stock Dividend Declared) .June 1% 

Munro Reinsurance Group, New se 
(New Secretary) 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, pie 
(Air Travel Insurance) . Nov. 
(New Director) 

Mutual Fire, Marine, 
(Advancements) June 124 

Mutual Fire Society, Mount hoener 
(Voluntary Liquidation) 141 

Mutual Health Benefit & Accident, ren '® 
(New Directors) Mar. 141 

Mutual Service Casualty, St. Pa: 
(To Recognize Driving Courses) . 
(New Vice-President) .. 


Philadelphia 


.May 146 
Sept. 135 


National Casualty, Detroit 
(Continuous Auto Policy) . 142 
National Fire Insurance, Hartford 
Ds meno apy Dividend Increased) ..Jan. 110 
National of Hartford Group, Hartford 
(New Directors) Dec. 138 
(New Director and Official 
Changes) 
National Surety, New York 
(Purchased) 
National Surety Marine, 
(Purchased) 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Capital Increase) 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Additional Capital Proposed) 
New Amsterdam Group, Baltimore 
(New Director) ... June 124 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester 
(Turner, New Responsibilities) ..Aug. 121 
North American, San Antonio 
(See Lloyds Fire) July 109 
North Carolina Farm Bureau Mutual, 
Greensboro 
(New Company) . 134 
Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 
(Executive Changes) J 125 
Northern Insurance, New York 
(To Write Participating Policies) 
Sept. 135 
Dec. 134 


New York 


(Stock Dividend Proposed) 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 

(Stock Dividend) 

(Dividend Action) 


June 125 
eoeve coveccecesdQms 150 


Insurance is no exception. 





ness is essential to success in that business. 


The trend of growth, investments, assets, 
surplus, premiums, losses and expenses must 
be known for individual companies, groups, 
types of companies and the entire business. 


Ohio Hardware Mutual, Coshocton 

(Executive Appointments) ...... May 147 
Old Colony Insurance, Boston 

(New Directors) ..Mar. 139 
Olympic Insurance, Los Angeles 

(Personal Package Policy) an. 110 

(Stock Dividend) ..Feb. 138 
Pan American Casualty, Houston. 

(To Declare Stock Dividend) ..../ as 
Penn-Liberty Insurance, Philadelphia 

(One-third Interest Sold) May 146 

(See American Liberty) : 119 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadelphia 

(New A ag a Aug. 121 

(Elects free. Vv. P. and New Director) 

Jan. 111 

Peerless Casualty, Keene 

(New Directors) Mar, 141 
The Poulsen Insurance Co. of America 

Chicago 

(New A, & H. Carrier) Dec, 134 
Preferred Insurance, Grand Rapids 

(Stock Dividend) Jan. 111 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 

(Increases Capital) ..Feb. 139 
Providence Washington Group, P rovidence 

(Carey Resigns) .Mar, 142 
Prudential Insurance of G. B., New York 

(Executive Appointment) .Aug. 121 


Queen City Fire, Sioux Falls ; 
(Capital Increased) "eb. 139 
(Name Changed) "eb. 139 

Queen City Insurance, Sioux Falls : 
(Name Changed) Feb. 139 

Rainier National Insurance, Seattle 
(New Auto Policy) Jan. 111 

Resolute Insurance, Hartford 
(Ward, Vice President) . 122 

Royal Exchange Group, : 
(Advancements) . "eb. 139 

ae Liverpool Group, New York 

New A. en Forms) .......+++- May 147 
(Lewis, pea 125 

Rush Township Mutual, Rushtown 
(Changes Name) .Aug. 122 

St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(Centennial Celebration) 125 
(Leaves General Cover Associa- 

tion) Nov. 129 
(Official Changes) ar. 142 

Saskatchewan Governwent, Kegina 
(Government Inroads) y 110 
(Appointments ; Plans to Expand) Dee. 134 

Saskatchewan Guarantee, Regina 
(Government Inroads) July 110 

Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity, Regina 
(See Saskatchewan Government) Dec. 134 

Seaboard Mutual Casualty, Philadelphia 
(Assessment Order) June 125 

Seaboard Surety, New York 
(Stock Dividend) .............++- May 147 

Secured Casualty, Indianopolis 
(Proposed Merger) . 134 

Secured Fire and Marine, sacieanpene 
(See Secured Casualty) Dec, 

Selected Risks Indemnity, Branc ville. 

(To Increase Capital) 4 

Selective Auto and Fire, , 

(See General America Group) 

Service Casualty, New York 
(New Directors) 

Service Fire, New York 
(New Directors) 

Southeastern Fire, Charlotte 
(New Vice President) 


COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE 


. . . of the history and trend of any busi- 


plete data. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. 


75 Fulton Street 


For March, 1954 


BEST'S FIRE & CASUALTY AGGREGATES 
& AVERAGES brings all this vital data to- 
gether—in one volume and in concise, ac- 
curate and complete form. 


BEST'S AGGREGATES is the only publica- 
tion of its kind and a necessity to everyone 
in the insurance business. 


Southern Fire & Marine, Atlanta 
(Reorganization) 
(Changes Name) 

Southern Insurance, 
(New Title) 

Standard Casualty, Sioux Falls 
(Stock Control) 

State Farm Companies, Bioomington 
(Capital Increased) J 
(New Medical Payments Form) 

State Farm Mutual Automobile, Bloomington 
(State Farm Volume Booms) ....Sept. 135 

State Fire and Casualty, Miami 
(Additional Capital) . 129 

Sterling Fire, Cobleskill 
(See Wyoming ver Bees 110 

Sterling nsurance, Chicago 
(Wins Virginia Case) > ae 

Stonewall Insurance, Mobile 
(New Directors) “eb, 140 

Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 
(Life Affiliate Being Formed) ...Aug. 122 

Susquehanna Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Changes Name) Feb. 140 

Swiss National Insurance Litd., Miami 
(Enters United States) Feb. 140 

Texas Mutual Insurance, Austin 
(“‘Non-Assessable” Policy Held 
Assessable) Sept. 135 

Travelers By Hartford 
(New Vice Presidents) 

(New Director) 

Travelers Insurance, Hartford 
(Increases Special Dividend) 

Truckmen’s Insurance, New York 
(Incorporation Papers) .........Aug. 


United Benefit Fire, Omaha 
(Stock Purchase Offer) 
United Pacific,  neareae 

(Advancements) . 
Unity Fire & General. 
(New Director) 
Underwriters at Wate London 
(Premiums and Claims) 
United Fire, New York 
(See Hamilton Fire) . 
U nited Lioyds, El Paso 
(Declared Insolvent) 
United Pacific, Tacoma 
(New Secretary and Trustees)....Mar 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Official Changes) ... June 
(Stock Dividend) 
U. 8S. Guarantee, New York 
(See Federal Insurance) 
(Merger Concluded) 
United World Life, ii Paso 
(Declared Insolven:) 


‘Atianta 


"New York 


Washington Assurance, New York 
(See Merchants Indemnity) Dee, 1 
Western Casualty and Surety, Fort Se ott 
(Stock Split) Jan. 
(To Increase Capital) ° 
Western Fire & Indemnity, Lubbock 
(New Company) Feb. 
What Cheer Mutual Fire, Providence 
(Merge Business) De 
World Insurance Company, Omaha 
(To Fight California Ruling) . Oct. 
Wyoming Valley Fire, Warsaw 
(Mutuals Merge) 
Yorkshire Group, New York 
(U. S. Branch Domesticated) 
Zurich Group, Chicago, Illinois 
(Adopts Merit Classification 
Plan) 


Write for com- 





New York 38, N 





OF ADVERTISERS } 


Agency Managers Lid., New Y 

Aigner Co,, G. J., Chicago, Il 

Airkem, Ine., New York, N 

America Fore Insurance Group, 

American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 
American-Associated Insurance Cos. , St. ‘Louis, 
American eae ray Co., Reading, Pa. 

American Equity lasucanes Group, Miami, Fla. 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
American Foreign Insurance Ass’n, New York, N. Y. 
American Home Fire Assurance Co., New York, N. 
American Insurance Group, Newark, N. 

American Motorists Insurance Co. Chicago, il. 
American Reinsurance Group, New York, <i 
Anchor ¢ ‘asualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jame sstown, N. Y, 

Art Steel Sales Corp., New York ‘ 

Atlantic Insurance Co., Dallas, rexas 

Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y. 

Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Il, 

Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philade sIphia, Pa, 

Burns, Ine., Frank, Seattle, Wash, 

‘aledonian Insurance Co. Hartford, Conn. 

‘apitol Indemnity Insurance Co., Indianapolis, med. 
‘entral Surety & Insurance C orp., Kansas City, 
‘imarron Insurance Co., Ine., Cimarron, Kan. 

‘obb & Co., James O., Durham, N.C 

‘ommercial Standard Insurance Co, 

onover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Lil 

‘ontinental Casualty Co., Chicago, 

‘orroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. a 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, N. 

Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, Ss. Cc. 

Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, ( ‘anada 

Dimling, Henry, Los Ange les, Cal, 

Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dotson Co., H. 8., Hele na, Mont 

Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Dubuque, 
Kastman Kodak Co. (Verifax Div.), Rochester, N. 
Employers’ Group, Boston, Mass 

Employers Insurance Co, of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala. 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. 

Eureka Casualty C 0., P hiladel shia, Pa. 

Fidelity and Deposit Co. of ) aryland, Baltimore, Md, 
Fire Association of P hiladelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N 

First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas 

Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. 
General Accident Fire & Life Assce C orp., 

General Reinsurance Group, New York 

Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Cal 

Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gulf Insurance Co,, Dallas, Texas 

Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal. Canada 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Hitke & Co., Inc., Kurt, Chicago, It. 

Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New 4% 

Home Insurance Co., New York, N 


~~ a a 


Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas .. 


Howard & Co,., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 

Hunter Lyon, Ine., Miami, Fla 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moires, lowa 

Ins. Co, of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. . 

Ins, Co, State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
International Business Machines ey New c= eke 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, pow 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Kansas City, 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 

La Mers Studio, New York, ! 

Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Ll 

Loyalty Group, Newark, N. J. . 

Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas 

Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La ‘ 

Marine Office of America, New York, N. Y. 

Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va 


Marsh & MeLennan, Inc., Chicago, Il, 

Martin & Co., Ine., woy, New crleans, 

Maryiand Casuaity (©o., Ba.timore, Mu. 

MeLing & Bevingtons Ltd., Montreal, 

Morris Co., Bert M., Los Anges, Cal, 

Moyer Agency, Ine., k. Kirk, New Urieans, 

Mutual Benefit Heaith & Accident ass’n, make, 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark, Be 
National Cash Kegister Co., Dayton, Ohio 

National Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. 

National of Hartiord, Hartford, Conn. 

National Union Fire Insurance Co., Pittsburgh, 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
North American Accident insurance Co., C nicagy, 
North British & Mercantile Group, New York, 
Northeastern insurance Co., Hartford, Conn, 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass* n, Seattle, Wash. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co,., Hamilton, Ohio 

Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Co,, San Francisco, Cai. 
Van American Casualty Co., Houston, Texas 

Paull & Son, Inec., Alfred, W heeling, W. Va. 

Pearl American Group, New York, N. Y. 

Veerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H, 

Vension Planning Co., "New York, 5 fe 4 
hoenix-Conneecticut Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Pittsburgh Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Votomac insurance Co., Washington, D. ¢ 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Lopeka, 

Kecordak (Kastman Kodak Co.), Roe hester, ms <; 
Recordak-Verifax (Eastman Kodak Co. ), oe meee, ee 
Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Kedmond & Shaughnessy Ltd., Montreal, | ae 
Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reinsurance Agency Ine., Chicago, 

Keinsurance Corp., New ‘York, . we 

Reinsurance Underwriters, Ine., San Francisco, Cal. 
Remington Rand Ine. (Management Controls Div.), N. Y. 
Kepublic Insurance Co., Dalias, Texas 

Rimmer Co,, Frank, Dallas, Texas 

Ritter General Ageney, Denver, Colo. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Group, New York, N. 
Noyal-Liverpool Insurance Group New York, N. . 
Royal Typewriter Co.,, New York, N. Y 
Scottish-American Group, Harttona. ‘Conn. 
Security-Connecticut Companies, New Haven, Conn. 

Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Lil. 

Seibels, Bruce & Co. Columbia, C. ,.Opposite Inside Front Cover 
Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, iii. 

Smith-Corona, Inc. be Syrae use, N. Y. 

Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., Dallas, 

Springtield Group, Springfield, Mass. 

Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. 

State Farm Insurance Companies, Bioomington, Ill, 

Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreai, 

Stewart. Sm.th (Lilinois) Ine., Chicago, Ll, 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y 

Swiss National Insurance Co. Miami, Fla. 

Swiss Keinsurance Co., New Xe wk, N. X. 

Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., ¢ ‘hicago, ili. 

Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, 

Tri-State Insurance Cos,, Tulsa, ‘Okla. 

United States Casualty Co., New York, 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Niait: more, Md, 

United States Underwriters, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

Universal Underwriters Agency, Inc., Seattie, 

Utilities Insurance Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 


Webster Co., F. 8., Cambridge, Mass. 

Western Insurance Companies, Fort Scott, Kan. 
Western Surety Co,, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 

Willcox & Co., Ine., Albert, New York, N. Y. 
Willis, Faber & Co., Montreal, Canada 
Wilson-Co,, Ltd,, A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Worcester, Mass 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


The National Magazine of Insurance 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 














AMERICAN REINSURANCE 
GROUP 


Financial Statements as of December 31, 1953 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE 
COMPANY COMPANY 


ROBERT C. REAM, EDWARD L. MULVEHILL, EDWARD L. MULVEHILL, MERL L. ROUSE, 
Chairman President Chairman President 
ASSETS 

Cash in Banks and Office ... $ 3,338,124 ~ ene 

United States Government Bonds 21,651,012 Cash in Banks and Office $ 1,152,689 

State and Municipal Bonds 9,215,047 United States Government Bonds 9,111,473 

Otner Bonds howe 3 State and Municipal Bonds 4,238,811 

American Reserve Insurance Company Other Bonds . 1,188,390 
Capital Stock .. 3 Preterred Stocks F 399,000 

Preterred Stocks . , Common Stocks 1,986,800 

Common Stocks .. . Balances due from Ceding Companies (Not 

Real Estate .... over 90 days due) 243,334 

Mortgage Loans Accrued Interest 93,556 

Premiums in Course of Collection (not over Other Admitted Assets 43,709 
90 days due) . 


Accrued Interest ; TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $18,457,762 
Other Admitted Assets . praia 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $56,845,454 


LIABILITIES Reserve for Outstanding Losses $ 2,279,347 

Reserve for Outstanding Losses ; $24,575,129 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 10,397,657 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 10,011,021 Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance 

Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 143,484 
Treaties _. 1,877,759 Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other 

Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities 764,340 
Liabilities ... 1,802,020 Reserve for Securities Purchased but Un- 

Reserve for Securities Purchased but Un- delivered 425,925 
delivered 625,925 Voluntary hheserve $ 200,000 
Voluntary Reserve 8 1,000,000 Cavital 1,000.000 
Capital 4,000,000 Net Surplus 3,247,109 

Net Surplus 12,953,600 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus to Policyholders _.. 17,958,600 Cangane te Sulepasiaes a case 


856.845. 454 $18,457,762 


Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners basis, On the basis of December 3!, 1953 market 
quotat ons for bonds and stocks owned, Total Assets for the American Re-Insurance Company (with the exception of stock 
of affiliate) weu'd be $56,721,108 and Surplus to Policyholders $17,829,254; for the American Reserve Insurance Company 
Potal Assets would be $18,269,634 and Surplus to Policyholders $4,258,981 


Securities carried in above statements are deposited as required by law for the American Re-Insurance Company in the 
amount of $1,110,899 and for the American Reserve Insurance Company in the amount of $267,785. In the Americar 
Re-Insurance Company statement, the sum of $1,877,759 held in trust for the payment of certain losses is included in “Cas! 
ind reflected in “Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance re : 


MULTIPLE LINE REINSURANCE 


CASUALTY @ FIDELITY @ SURETY @ FIRE @ MARINE @-~ ALLIED LINES 


99 John Street, New York 38. New York 




















ssential 


Service 





REINSURANCE, TOO, 
by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 


contribution to the public welfare. 








GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 














CORPORATION CORPORATION 


Casualty - Fidelity - Surety Fire - Inland Marine 
Accident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
Midwestern Department: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 








